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THE 


•E  L  EY  E  NTH     BOOK 


OF      THE 


iE  N  E 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

iEnels-erefts  a  trophy  of  the  fpolls  of  Mezentius; 
grants  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead ;  and  fends  home 
the  body  of  Pallas  with  great  folemnity.  Latius 
calls  a  council  to  propofe  offers  of  peace  to  ^neas, 
which  occafions  great  animofity  betwixt  Turnus  and 
Drances :  in  the  mean  time  there  is  a  (harp  engage- 
ment of  the  horfe;  wherein  Camilla  fignalizes  her- 
felf ;  is  killed :  and  the  Latine  troops  are  intirely 
defeated. 

OCARCE  had  the  rofy  morning  rais'd  her  head 

Above  the  waves,  and  left  her  watery  bed; 
The  pious  chief  whom  double  cares  attend 
For  his  unbury'd  foldiers,  and  his  friend : 
Yet  firft  to  heaven  perform'd  a  viftor's  vow:  5 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs : 
Then  on  a  rifmg  ground  the  trunk  he  plac'd; 
Which  with  the  f  oils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'J. 
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The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentius  worn. 
Now  on  a  naked  fhag  in  triumph  borne,  lO 

Was  hung  on  high ;  and  glitter'd  from  afar; 
A  trophy  facred  to  the  god  of  war. 
Above  his  arms,  fix'd  on  the  leaflefs  wood, 
Appear'd  his  plumy  creft,  befmear'd  with  blood; 
His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  feen ;  i  j 

Truncheons  of  fliiver'd  lances  hung  between : 
And  on  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corflet,  bor'd ; 
And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  his  unavailing  fword, 
A  crowd  of  chiefs  inclofe  the  godlike  man : 
Who  thus,  confpicuous  in  the  midft,  began :  20 

Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crown'd  with  furefuccefs: 
The  greater  part  perform  "d,  atchieve  the  lefs. 
Now  follow  chearful  to  the  trembling  town; 
Prefs  but  an  entrance,  and  prefume  it  won. 
Fear  is  no  more :  for  fierce  Mezentius  liesi,  2^ 

As  the  firft  fruits  of  war,  a  facrifice. 
Turnus  fhall  ftand  extended  on  the  plain  ; 
And  in  this  omen  is  already  {lain. 
Prepar'd  in  arms,  purfue  your  happy  chance : 
That  none  unwarn'd,  may  plead  his  ignorance:         30 
And  I,  at  heaven's  appointed  hour,  may  find 
Your  warlike  enfigns  waving  in  the  wind. 
Mean  time  the  rites  and  funeral  pomps  prepare. 
Due  to  your  dead  companions  of  the  war; 
The  laft  refpeft  the  living  can  beftow,  3  ^ 

To  fhield  their  fhadows  from  contempt  below. 
That  conquer'd  earth  be  theirs  for  which  they  fought; 
And  which  for  us  with  their  own  blood  they  bought. 

But 
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Bat  firft  the  corpfe  of  our  unhappy  friend. 

To  the  fad  city  of  Evander  fend :  40 

Who  not  inglorious  in  his  age's  bloom 

Was  hurry'd  hence  by  too  fevere  a  doom. 

Thus,  weeping  while  he  fpoke,  he  took  his  way. 
Where,  now  in  death,  lamented  Pallas  lay: 
Acoetes  watch'd  the  corpfe ;  whofe  youth  deferv'd    4j^ 
The  father's  truft,  and  now  the  fon  he  ferv'd 
With  equal  faith,  but  lefs  aufpicious  care: 
Th'  attendants  of  the  flain  his  forrow  fhare. 
A  troop  of  Trojans  mix'd  with  thefe  appear. 
And  mourning  matrons  with  difhevel'd  hair,  50 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raife  a  cryj 
All  beat  their  breafts,  and  echoes  rend  the  flcy. 
They  rear  his  drooping  forehead  from  the  ground; 
But  when  ^Eneas  view'd  the  grifly  wound 
Which  Pallas  in  his  manly  bofom  bore,  rr 

And  the  fair  flefh  diftain'd  with  purple  gore: 
Firft,  melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplor'd  fo  fad  a  fight,  then  thus  began : 

Unhappy  youth !  when  fortune  gave  the  reft 
Of  my  full  wiihes,  ftie  refus'd  the  beft!  6a 

She  came;  but  brought  not  thee  along,  to  blefs 
My  longing  eyes,  and  fhare  in  my  fuccefs : 
She  grudg'd  thy  fafe  return,  the  triumphs  due 
To  profperous  valour,  in  the  public  view- 
Not  thus  I  promts 'd,  when  thy  father  lent  65 
Thy  needlefs  fuccour  with  a  fad  confent; 
Embrac'd  me  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land. 
And  fent  me  to  poflefs  a  large  command, 
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He  warn'd,  and  from  his  own  experience  told. 

Our  foes  were  warlike,  difciplin'd,  and  bold ;  70 

And  now  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  thy  return. 

Rich  odours  on  his  loaded  altars  burn; 

While  we,  with  vain  officious  pomp,  prepare 

To  fend  him  back  his  portion  of  the  war; 

A  bloody  breathlefs  body :  which  can  owe  -7  J 

No  farther  debt,  but  to  the  powers  beJow. 

The  wretched  father,  ere  his  race  is  run. 

Shall  view  the  funeral  honours  of  his  fon. 

Thefe  are  my  triumphs  of  the  Latian  war; 

Fruits  of  my  plighted  faith,  and  boafted  care.  80 

And  yet,  unhappy  Sire,  thou  fhalt  not  fee 

A  fon,  whofe  death  difgrac'd  his  anceftry ; 

Thou  fhalt  not  blufh,,  old  man,  however  griev'd: 

Thy  Pallas  no  difhoneft  wound  rcceiv'd. 

He  dy'd  no  death  to  make  thee  wifh,  too  late,  85 

Thou  had'ft  not  liv'd  to  fee  his  fhameful  fate, 

Eut  what  a  champion  has  th'  Aufonian  coaft. 

And  what  a  friend  haft  thou,  Afcanius,  loft! 

Thus  having  mourn'd,  he  gave  the  word  around. 
To  raife  the  breathlefs  body  from  the  ground ;         90 
And  chofe  a  thoufand  horfe,  the  flower  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral : 
To  bear  him  back,  and  Ihare  Evander's  grief 
(A  well-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief)* 
Of  oaken  twigs  they  twift  an  eafy  bier;  95 

Then  on  their  fhoulders  the  fad  burden  rear. 
The  body  on  this  rural  herfe  is  born. 
Strew 'd  leaves  and  funeral  greens  the  bier  adorn. 

All 
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All  pale  he  lies,  and  looks  a  lovely  flower. 

New  crept  by  virgin  hands,  to  drefs  the  bower:     igo 

Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below. 

No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  ftem  fhall  owe. 

Then  two  fair  vefts,  of  wondrous  work  and  coft. 

Of  purple  woven,  and  with  gold  embofs'd. 

For  ornament  the  Trojan  hero  brought,  loj 

Which  with  her  hands  Sidonian  Dido  wrought. 

One  veft  array'd  the  corpfe,  and  one  they  fpread 

O'er  his  clos'd  eyes,  and  wrap'd  around  his  head : 

That  when  the  yellow  hair  in  flame  fhould  fall. 

The  catching  fire  might  burn  the  golden  caul.         1  ro 

Befides  the  fpoils  of  foes  in  battle  flain. 

When  he  defcended  on  the  Latian  plain : 

Arms,  trappings,  horfcs,  by  the  herfe  he  led 

In  long  array  (th'  atchievements  of  the  dead). 

Then,  pinion 'd  with  their  hands  behind,  appear      115 

Th'  unhappy  captives,  marching  in  the  rear : 

Appointed  offerings  in  the  vigor's  name. 

To  fprinkle  with  their  blood,  the  funeral  flame. 

Inferior  trophies  by  the  chiefs  are  born ; 

Gauntlets  and  helms,  their  loaded  hands  adorn;       120 

And  fair  infcriptions  fix'd,  and  titles  read 

Of  Latian  leaders  conquer'd  by  the  dead. 

Acoetes  on  his  pupil's  corpfe  attends. 

With  feeble  fteps;  fupported  by  his  friends  : 

Paufing  at  every  pace,  in  forrow  drown'd,  12c' 

Betwixt  their  arms  he  finks  upon  the  ground. 

Where  groveling,  while  he  lies  in  deep  defpair. 

He  beats  his  breaft,  and  rends  his  hoary  hair. 

B  3  Ttie 
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The  champion's  chariot  next  is  feen  to  roll, 

Befmear'd  with  hoftiJe  blood,  and  honourably  foul. 

To  clofe  the  pomp,  ^thon,  the  fteed  of  ftate,         131 

Is  led,  the  funerals  of  his  lord  to  wait. 

Stripp'd  of  his  trappings,  with  a  fullen  pace 

He  walks,  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling  down  his  face* 

The  lance  of  Pallas,  and  the  crimfon  creft,  135 

Are  borne  behind;  the  viftor  feiz'd  the  reft. 

The  march  begins :  the  trumpets  hoarfely  found. 

The  pikes  and  lances  trail  along  the  ground. 

Thus  while  the  Trojan  and  Arcadian  horfe. 

To  Pallantean  towers  direfl  their  courfe,  14.0 

In  long  proceffion  rank'd ;  the  pious  chief 

Stopp'd  in  the  rear,  and  gave  a  vent  to  grief. 

The  public  care,  he  faid,  which  war  attends. 

Diverts  our  prefent  woes,  at  leaft  fufpends; 

Peace  with  the  manes  of  great  Pallas  dwell;  14.5^ 

Hail  holy  relicks,  and  a  laft  farewell! 

He  faid  no  more,  but  inly  though  he  mourn 'd, 

Reftrain'd  his  tears,  and  to  the  camp  return'd. 

Now  fuppliants,  from  Laurentum  fent,  demand 
A  truce,  with  olive  branches  in  their  hand,  15a 

Obteft  his  clemency,  and  from  the  plain 
Beg  leave  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their  (lain. 
They  plead,  that  none  thofe  common  rites  deny 
To  conquer'd  foes,  that  in  fair  battle  die. 
All  caufe  of  hate  was  ended  in  their  death;  155 

Nor  could  he  war  with  bodies  void  of  breath. 
A  king,  they  hop'd,  would  hear  a  king's  requeft : 
Wbofe  fon  he  once  was  call'd,  and  once  his  gueft. 

X  Their 
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Their  fuit,  which  was  too  juft  to  be  deny'd. 
The  hero  grants,  and  farther  thus  reply'd:  i6^ 

G  Latian  princes,  how  fevere  a  fate 
In  caufelefs  quarrels  has  involv'd  your  ftate! 
And  arm'd  againft  an  unoffending  man. 
Who  fought  your  friendship  ere  the  war  began ! 
You  beg  a  truce,  which  I  would  gladly  give,         1 6f 
Not  only  for  the  flain,  but  thofe  who  live. 
I  came  not  hither  but  by  heaven's  command. 
And  fent  by  Fate  to  Ihare  the  Latian  land. 
Nor  wage  I  wars  unjuft;  your  king  deny'd 
My  proffer'd  friendfhip,  and  my  promis'd  bride.    170 
Left  me  for  Turnus ;  Turnus  then  fhould  try 
His  caufe  in  arms,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
My  right  and  his  are  in  difpute:  the  flain 
Fell  without  fault,  our  quarrel  to  maintain. 
In  equal  arms  let  us  alone  contend;  17^ 

And  let  him  vanquifh,  whom  his  Fates  befriend. 
This  is  the  way,  fo  tell  him,  to  pofTefs 
The  royal  virgin,  and  reltore  the  peace. 
Bear  this  my  meflage  back;  with  ample  leave 
That  your  flain  friends  may  funeral-rites  receive,    j  80 

Thus  having  faid,  th'  ambafladors  amaz'd. 
Stood  mute  a  while,  and  on  each  other  gaz'd ; 
Drances,  their  chief,  who  harboured  in  his  breafl 
Long  hate  to  Turnus,  as  his  foe  profefs'd. 
Broke  filence  firft,  and  to  the  godlike  man,  1 85 

With  graceful  aftion  bowing,  thus  began ; 

Aufpicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name. 
But  yet  whofe  ai^ions  far  tranfcend  your  fame ; 
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Would  I  your  juftice  or  your  force  exprefs. 

Thought  can  but  equal;  and  all  words  are  lefs;       190 

Your  anfwer  we  fhall  thankfully  relate. 

And  favours  granted  to  the  Latian  ftate : 

If  wifh'd  fuccefs  your  labour  fhall  attend. 

Think  peace  concluded,  and  the  king  your  friend : 

Let  Tumus  leave  the  realm  to  your  command:       19^ 

And  feek  alliance  in  fome  other  land: 

Build  you  the  city  which  your  Fates  afllgn : 

We  fliall  be  proud  in  the  great  work  to  join. 

Thus  Drances;  and  his  words  fo  well  perfuade 

The  reft  impower'd,  that  foon  a  truce  is  made.       200 

Twelve  days  the  term  allow'd:  and  during  thofe, 

Latians  and  Trojans,  now  no  longer  foes, 

Mix'd  in  the  woods,  for  funeral  piles  prepare. 

To  fell  the  timber,  and  forget  the  war. 

Loud  axes  through  the  groaning  groves  refound:    20^ 

Oak,  mountaIn-a(h,  and  poplar,  fpread  the  ground : 

Firs  fall  from  high:  and  fome  the  trunks  receive,. 

In  loaden  wains,  with  wedges  fome  they  cleave. 

And  now  the  fatal  news  by  Fame  is  blown 
Through  the  fhort  circuit  of  th'  Arcadian  town,    210 
Of  Pallas  flain:  by  Fame,  which  juft  before 
His  triumphs  on  diftended  pinions  bore. 
Ruining  from  out  the  gate,  the  people  ftand. 
Each  with  a  funeral  flambeau  in  his  hand : 
Wildly  they  ftare,  diftrafted  with  amaze:  215 

The  fields  are  lighten 'd  with  a  fiery  blaze. 
That  cafl  a  fullen  fplendor  on  their  friends 
(The  marching  troop  which  their  dread  prince  attends). 

Both 
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Both  parties  meet :  they  raife  a  doleful  cry : 

The  matrons  from  the  walls  with  Ihrieks  reply :    220 

And  their  mix'd  mourning  rends  the  vaulted  {icy. 

The  town  is  fiU'd  with  tumult  and  with  tears. 

Till  the  loud  clamours  reach  Evander's  ears: 

Forgetful  of  his  ftate,  he  runs  along. 

With  a  diforder'd  pace,  and  cleaves  the  throng:     22^ 

Falls  on  the  corpfe,  and  groaning  there  he  lies,^ 

With  filent  grief,  that  fpeaks  but  at  his  eyes  : 

Short  fighs  and  fobs  fucceed :  till  forrow  breaks 

A  paflage,  and  at  once  he  weeps  and  fpeaks. 

O  Pallas!  thou  haft  fail'd  thy  plighted  word!      230 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword, 
I  warn'd  thee,  but  in  vain ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue : 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far; 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war!  23^ 

O  curft  eflay  of  arms,  difaftrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  cornel 
Hard  elements  of  inaufpicious  war,. 
Vain  vows  to  heaven,  and  unavailing  care! 
Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed,  249 

Whofe  holy  foul  the  ftroke  of  fortune  fled : 
Prasfcious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind. 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life  by  fate  affign'd. 
Beyond  the  goal  of  nature  I  have  gone  ; 
My  Pallas  late  fet  out,  but  rcach'd  too  foon.  245 

If,  from  my  league  againft  th'  Aufonian  ftate,. 
Amid  their  weapons  I  had  found  my  fate, 

(Deferv'd 
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(Deferv'd  from  them)  then  I  had  been  return'd 

A  breathlefs  viftor,  and  my  fon  had  mourn'd. 

Yet  will  not  I  my  Trojan  friend  upbraid,  259 

Nor  grudge  th'  alliance  I  fo  gladly  made. 

'Tvvas  not  his  fault  my  Pallas  fell  fo  young. 

But  my  own  crime  for  having  liv'd  too  long. 

Yet,  fince  the  gods  had  deftin'd  him  to  die. 

At  leaft  he  led  the  way  to  victory:  25"^ 

Firft  for  his  friends  he  won  the  fatal  fhore. 

And  fent  whole  herds  of  llaughter'd  foes  before: 

A  death  too  great,  too  glorious  to  deplore. 

Nor  will  I  add  new  honours  to  thy  grave; 

Content  with  thofe  the  Trojan  hero  gave.  260 

That  funeral  pomp  thy  Phrygian  friends  defign'd; 

In  which  the  Tufcan  chiefs  and  army  join'd  : 

Great  fpoils,  and  trophies  gain'd  by  thee,  they  bear : 

Then  let  thy  own  atchievements  be  thy  fliare. 

Ev'n  thou,  O  Turnus,  hadft  a  trophy  flood,  26^ 

Whofe  mighty  trunk  had  better  grac'd  the  wood. 

If  Pallas  had  arriv'd,  with  equal  length 

Gf  years,  to  match  thy  bulk  with  equal  ftrength. 

But  why,  unhappy  man,  doft  thou  detain 

Thefe  troops  to  view  the  tears  thou  fhed'ft  in  vain! 

Go,  friends,  this  meflage  to  your  lord  relate;         271 

Tell  him,  that  if  I  bear  my  bitter  fate. 

And  after  Pallas'  death,  live  lingering  on, 

'Tis  to  behold  his  vengeance  for  my  fon, 

I  flay  for  Turnus;  whofe  devoted  head  275 

Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

My 
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My  Ton  and  I  expeft  it  from  his  hand ; 

^Tis  all  that  he  can  give,  or  we  demand. 

Joy  is  no  more  :  but  I  would  gladly  go. 

To  greet  my  Pallas  with  fuch  news  below.  280 

The  morn  had  now  difpell'd  the  fhades  of  night; 
Reftoring  toils,  when  Ihe  reftor'd  the  light : 
The  Trojan  king,  and  Tufcan  chief,  command 
To  raife  the  piles  along  the  winding  ftrand:  284 

Their  friends  convey  the  dead  to  funeral  fires ; 
Black  fmoaldring  fmoke  from  the  green  wood  expires : 
The  light  of  heaven  is  chok'd,and  the  new  day  retires. 
Then  thrice  around  the  kindled  piles  they  go 
(For  ancient  cuftom  had  ordain'd  it  foj. 
Thrice  horfe  and  foot  about  the  fires  are  led,  290 

And  thrice  with  loud  laments  they  hail  the  dead. 
Tears  trickling  down  their  breafis  bedew  the  ground^ 
And  drums  and  trumpets  mix  their  mournful  found. 
Amid  the  blaze,  their  pious  brethren  throw 
The  fpoils,  in  battle  taken  from  the  foe;  29J' 

Helms,  bitts  embofs'd,  and  fwords  of  fhining  fteel. 
One  cafts  a  target,  one  a  chariot-wheel : 
Some  to  their  fellows  their  own  arms  reftore: 
The  fauchions  which  in  lucklefs  fight  they  bore : 
Their  bucklers  pierc'd,  their  darts  beftow'd  in  vain. 
And  fhiver'd  lances  gather'd  from  the  plain,  301 

Whole  herds  of  oflfer'd  bulls  about  the  fire. 
And  briftled  boars,  and  woolly  fheep  expire. 
Around  the  piles  a  careful  troop  attends. 
To  watch  the  wafting  flames,  and  weep  their  burning 
friends. 

Lingering 
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Lingering  along  the  fhore,  till  dewy  night  5« 

l^ew  decks  the  face  of  heaven  with  ftarry  light. 
The  conquer'd  Latians,  with  like  pious  care. 
Piles  without  number  for  their  dead  prepare; 
Part,  in  the  places  where  they  fell,  are  laid;  310 

And  part  are  to  the  neighbouring  fields  convey'd. 
The  corpfe  of  kings,  and  captains  of  renown. 
Borne  off  in  ftate,  are  bury'd  in  the  town : 
The  reft  unhonour'd,  and  without  a  name. 
Are  caft  a  common  heap  to  feed  the  flame.  ^i^ 

Trojans  and  Latians  vie  with  like  defires 
To  make  the  field  of  battle  ftiine  with  fires ; 
And  the  promifcuous  blaze  to  heaven  afpires. 

Now  had  the  morning  thrice  renew'd  the  light. 
And  thrice  difpell'd  the  Ihadows  of  the  night;        320 
When  thofe  who  round  the  wafted  fires  remain. 
Perform  the  laft  fad  office  to  the  llain : 
They  rake  the  yet  warm  aihes,  from  below; 
Thefe,  and  the  bones  unburn'd,  in  earth  beftow: 
Thefe  relicks  with  their  country  rites  they  grace; 
And  raife  a  mount  of  turf  to  mark  the  place,  326 

But  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  appears 
A  fcene  more  folemn,  and  a  pomp  of  tears. 
Maids,  matrons,  widows,  mix  their  common  moans: 
Orphans  their  fires,  and  fires  lament  their  fons.      330 
All  in  that  univerfal  forrow  ftiare. 
And  curfe  the  caufe  of  this  unhappy  war. 
A  broken  league,  a  bride  unjuftly  fought, 
A  crown  ufurp'd,  which  with  their  blood  is  bought ! 

Thef« 
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Thefe  are  the  crimes,  with  which  they  load  the  name 
Of  Turnus,  and  on  him  alone  exclaim.  336 

Let  him,  who  lords  it  oer  th'  Aufonian  land. 
Engage  the  Trojan  hero  hand  to  hand; 
His  is  the  gain,  our  lot  is  but  to  ferve: 
'Tis  juft,  the  fway  he  feeks,  he  (hould  deferve.       340 
This  Drances  aggravates ;  and  adds,  with  fpight. 
His  foe  expefts,  and  dares  him  to  the  fight. 
Nor  Turnus  wants  a  party,  to  fupport 
His  caufe  and  credit,  in  the  Latian  court. 
His  former  ads  fecure  his  prefent  fame ;  34^ 

And  the  queen  fhades  him  with  her  mighty  name. 
While  thus  tlieir  factious  minds  with  fury  burn; 
The  legates  from  th'  ^tolian  prince  return : 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that,  after  all  the  coil:. 
And  care  employ 'd,  their  embaify  is  loft:  350 

That  Diomede  refus'd  his  aid  in  war; 
Unmov'd  with  prefents,  and  as  deaf  to  prayer. 
Some  new  alliance  muft  elfewhere  be  fought; 
Or  peace  with  Troy  on  hard  conditions  bought. 

Latinus,  funk  in  forrow,  finds  too  late  33"^ 

A  foreign  fon  is  pointed  out  by  fate: 
And  till  iEneas  fhall  Lavinia  wed. 
The  wrath  of  heaven  is  hovering  o'er  his  head. 
The  gods,  he  faw,  efpous'd  thejufter  fide. 
When  late  their  titles  in  the  field  were  try'd:      360 
Witnefs  the  frefh  laments,  and  funeral  tears  undry'd. 
Thus,  full  of  anxious  thought,  he  fummons  all 
The  Latian  fenate  to  the  council-hall: 

The 
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The  princes  come,  commanded  by  their  head. 

And  crowd  the  paths  that  to  the  palace  lead.  36J 

Supreme  in  power,  and  reverenc'd  for  his  years. 

He  takes  the  throne,  and  in  the  midft  appears : 

Majeftically  fad,  he  fits  in  ftate. 

And  bids  his  envoys  their  fuccefs  relate. 

When  Venulus  began,  the  murmuring  found      370 
Was  hufh'd,  and  facred  filence  reign'd  around. 
We  have,  faid  he,  perform'd  your  high  command: 
And  pafs'd  with  peril  a  long  traft  of  land : 
We  reach'd  the  place  defir'd,  with  wonder  fill'd. 
The  Grecian  tents  and  rifing  towers  belield.  37^ 

"  Great  Diomede  has  compafs"d  round  with  walls 
The  city,  which  Argyripa  he  calls  ; 

•  From  his  own  Argos  nam'd :  we  touch'd,  with  joy. 
The  royal  hand  that  raz'd  unhappy  Troy. 
When  introduc'd,  our  prefents  firft  we  bring,         380 
Then  crave  an  inftant  audience  from  the  king: 
His  leave  obtain'd,  cur  native  foil  we  name; 
And  tell  th'  important  caufe  for  which  we  came. 
Attentively  he  heard  us,  while  we  fpoke ; 
Then,  with  foft  accents,  and  a  pleafing  look,         385 
Made  this  return :  Aufonian  race,  of  old 
Renown'd  for  peace,  and  for  an  age  of  gold. 
What  madnefs  has  your  alter'd  minds  poflefs'd. 
To  change  for  war  hereditary  reft? 
Solicit  arms  unknown,  and  tempt  the  fword  390 

(A  needlefs  ill  your  anceftors  abhor'd). 
We  (for  myfelf  I  fpeak,  and  all  the  name 
0(  Grecians,  who  to  Troy's  deflruclion  came) 

Omitting 
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Omitting  thofe  who  were  in  battle  flain. 

Or  borne  by  rolling  Simois  to  the  main :  jor 

Not  one  but  fufFer'd,  and  too  dearly  bought 

The  prize  of  honour  which  in  arms  he  fought. 

Some  doom'd  to  death,  and  fome  in  exile  driven, 

Out-cafts,  abandon'd  by  the  care  of  heaven : 

So  worn,  fo  wretched,  fo  defpis'd  a  crew,  400 

As  ev'n  old  Priam  might  with  pity  view, 

Witnefs  the  veflels  by  Minerva  tofs'd 

In  ftorms,  the  vengeful  Capharaean  coaft; 

Th'  Eubasan  rocks;  the  prince,  whofe  brother  led 

Our  armies  to  revenge  his  injur'd  bed,  40-j 

In  Egypt  loft;  Ulyffes,  with  his  men. 

Have  feen  Charybdis,  and  the  Cyclops  den : 

Why  fhould  I  name  Idomeneus,  in  vain, 

Reftor'd  to  fceptres,  and  expell'd  again  ? 

Or  young  Achilles,  by  his  rival  flain  ?  410. 

Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  foremoft  name 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  and  moft  renown'd  by  fame. 

The  proud  revenger  of  another's  wife. 

Yet  by  his  own  adulterefs  loft  his  life: 

Fell  at  his  threfhold,  and  the  fpoils  of  Troy  415 

The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy. 

The  Gods  have  envy'd  me  the  fweets  of  life. 

My  much-lov'd  country,  and  my  more  lov'd  wife: 

Banifti'd  from  both,  I  mourn ;  while  in  the  fky, 

Transform'd  to  birds,  my  loft  companions  fly:      420 

Hovering  about  the  coafts  they  make  their  moan; 

And  cuff  the  cliffs  with  pinions  not  their  own. 

What 
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What  fqualid  fpeftres,  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Break  my  fhort  fleep,  and  fkim  before  my  fight! 

I  might  have  promis'd  to  myfelf  thofe  harms,        42-5^ 

Mad  as  I  was,  when  I  with  mortal  arms 

Prefum'd  againft  immortal  powers  to  move. 

And  violate  with  wounds  the  queen  of  love. 

Such  arms  this  hand  {hall  never  more  employ; 

No  hate  remains  with  me  to  ruin'd  Troy.  430 

I  war  not  with  its  duft;  nor  am  I  glad 

To  think  of  paft  events,  or  good  or  bad. 

Your  prefents  I  return:  whate'er  you  bring 

To  buy  my  friendfliip,  fend  the  Trojan  king. 

We  met  in  fight,  I  know  him  to  my  coft;  45^ 

With  what  a  whirling  force  his  lance  he  tofs'd: 

Heavens !   what  a  fpring  was  in  his  arm,  to  throw! 

How  high  he  held  his  fliield,  and  rofe  at  every  blow! 

Had  Troy  produc'd  two  more,  his  match  in  might. 

They  would  have  chang'd  the  fortune  of  the  fight :  440 

Th'  invafion  of  the  Greeks  had  been  return'd : 

Our  empire  wafted,  and  our  cities  burn'd. 

The  long  defence  the  Trojan  people  made. 

The  war  protrafted,  and  the  fiege  delay'd. 

Were  due  to  Heftor's  and  this  hero's  hand ;  44^ 

Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  in  command: 

^neas  not  inferior  in  the  field. 

In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  excell'd. 

Make  peace,  ye  Latians,  and  avoid  with,  oare 

Th'  impending  dangers  of  a  fatal  war.  459 

He  faid  no  more;  but,  with  this  cold  excufe, 

Kefus'd  th'  alliances  and  advis'd  a  truce. 

Thus 
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Thus  Venulus  concluded  his  report. 
A  jarring  murmur  fill'd  the  fadious  court: 
As  when  a  torrent  rolls  with  rapid  force,  455 

And  daflies  o'er  the  ftones  that  flop  the  courfe; 
The  flood,  conftrain'd  within  a  fcanty  fpace. 
Roars  horrible  along  th'  uneafy  race : 
White  foam  in  gathering  eddies  floats  around: 
TJie  rocky  fltiores  rebellow  to  the  found.  460 

The  murmur  ceas'd;  then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
I  vvifh,  ye  Latins,  what  we  now  debate 
Had  been  refolv'd  before  it  was  too  late: 
Much  better  had  it  been  for  you  and  me,  46^ 

Unforc'd  by  this  our  laft  neceflity. 
To  have  been  earlier  wife ;  than  now  to  call 
A  council,  when  the  foe  furrounds  the  wall, 
O  citizens!  we  wage  unequal  war. 
With  men,  not  only  heaven's  peculiar  care,  470 

But  heaven's  own  race:  unconquer'd  in  the  field. 
Or,  conquered,  yet  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
What  hopes  you  had  in  Diomede,  lay  dov/n  : 
Our  hopes  muft  center  on  ourfelves  alone. 
Yet  thofe  how  feeble,  and,  indeed,  how  vain,       475 
You  fee  too  well ;  nor  need  my  words  explain. 
Vanquifh'd  without  refource;  laid  flat  by  fate, 
Faftions  within,  a  foe  without  the  gate; 
Not  but  I  grant,  that  all  perform'd  their  parts. 
With  manly  force,  and  with  undaunted  hearts :      480 
With  our  united  ftrength  the  war  we  wag'd ; 
With  equal  numbers,  equal  arras,  engag'd ; 

Vol.  XXIV.  C  You 
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You  fee  th'  event — Now  hear  what  I  propofe. 
To  fave  our  friends,  and  fatisfy  our  foes: 
A  traft  of  land  the  Latins  have  poffefs'd  485 

Along  the  Tiber,  ftretching  to  the  Weft, 
Which  now  Rutulians  and  Auruncans  till : 
And  their  mix'd  cattle  graze  the  fruitful  hillj 
Thofe  mountains  fiU'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land. 
If  you  confent,  the  Trojan  Ihall  command ;  490 

Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours;  and  there. 
On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  fliare. 
There  let  them  build,  and  fettle,  if  they  pleafe; 
Unlefs  they  choofe  once  more  to  crufs  the  feas. 
In  fearch  of  feats  remote  of  Italy;  495' 

And  from  unwelcome  inmates  fet  us  free. 
Then  twice  ten  gallics  let  us  build  with  fpeed. 
Or  twice  as  many  more,  if  more  they  need ; 
Materials  are  at  hand  :  a  well-grown  wood 
Runs  equal  with  the  margin  of  the  flood :  500 

Let  them  the  number,  and  the  form  affign; 
The  care  and  coft  of  all  the  ftores  be  mine. 
To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  fenators 
Shall  be  commifiion'd  hence  with  ample  powers ;    504 
With  olive  crown'd:  the  prefents  they  Ihall  bear,     a 
A  purple  robe,  a  royal  ivory  chair;  I 

And  all  the  marks  of  fway  that  Latian  monarchs  | 
wear;  ^ 

And  fums  of  gold.     Among  yourfelves  debate 
This  great  affair,  and  fave  the  finking  Hate. 

Then  Drances  took  the  word ;  who  grudg'd  long  fince, 

The  rifing  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince,  5 1 1 

jf  Faflious 
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Fadious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  council-board. 

But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  flian'd  the  fword; 

A  clofe  caballer,  and  tongue-valiant  lord. 

Noble  his  mother  was,  and  near  the  throne,  515' 

But  what  his  father's  parentage,  unknown. 

He  rcfe,  and  took  th'  advantage  of  the  times. 

To  load  young  Turnus  with  invidious  crimes. 

Such  truths,  O  king!  faid  he,  your  words  contain. 
As  ftrike  the  fenfe,  and  all  replies  are  vain :  520 

Nor  are  your  loyal  fubjeds  now  to  feek 
What  common  needs  require;  but  fear  to  fpeak. 
Let  him  give  leave  of  fpeech,  that  haughty  man, 
Whofe  pride  this  inaufpicious  war  began; 
For  whofe  ambition  (let  me  dare  to  fay,  52^ 

Fear  fet  apart,  though  death  is  in  my  way) 
The  plains  of  Latium  run  with  blood  around ; 
So  many  valiant  heroes  bite  the  ground : 
Dejeded  grief  in  every  face  appears; 
A  town  in  mourning,  and  a  land  in  tears.  530 

While  he,  th'  undoubted  author  of  our  harms. 
The  man  who  menaces  tbe  gods  with  arms. 
Yet,  after  all  his  boafts,  forfook  the  fight. 
And  fought  his  fafety  in  ignoble  flight. 

Now,  beft  of  kings,  fince  you  propofe  to  fend    ^^^ 
Such  bounteous  prefents  to  your  Trojan  friend; 
Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  joint  requeft. 
One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the  reft; 
Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride: 
With  that  alliance  let  the  league  be  ty'd;  ^40 

And  for  the  bleeding  land  a  lafting  peace  provide, 

C  2  Let 
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Let  infolence  no  longer  awe  the  throne. 

But  with  a  father's  right  beftow  your  own. 

For  this  maligner  of  the  general  good, 

Jf  ftill  we  fear  his  force,  he  muft  be  woo'd :  e^e 

His  haughty  godhead  we  with  prayers  implore. 

Your  fceptre  to  releafe,  and  our  juft  rights  reftore. 

0  curfed  caufe  of  all  our  ills,  muft  we 
Wage  wars  unjuft,  and  fall  in  fight  for  thee! 

What  right  haft  thou  to  rule  the  Latian  ftate,  cf o 

And  fend  us  out  to  meet  our  certain  fate? 

'Tis  a  deftruftive  war :  from  Turnus'  hand 

Our  peace  and  public  fafety  we  demand. 

Let  the  fair  bride  to  the  brave  chief  remain ; 

Jf  not,  the  peace  without  the  pledge  is  vain.  ^r^ 

Turnus,  I  know,  you  think  me  not  your  friend. 

Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend : 

1  beg  your  greatnefs  not  to  give  the  law 

In  other  realms,  but,  beaten,  to  withdraw. 

Fhy  your  own,  or  pity  our  eftate;  ^60 

Nor  twift  our  fortunes  with  your  finking  fate. 

Your  intereft  is,  the  war  fhould  never  ceafe; 

But  we  have  felt  enough,  to  wifii  the  peace: 

A  land  exhaufted  to  the  laft  remains. 

Depopulated  towns,  and  driven  plains.  565 

Yes,  if  defire  of  fame,  and  thirft  of  power, 

A  beauteous  princefs,  with  a  crown  in  dower. 

So  fire  your  mind,  in  arms  affert  your  right; 

And  meet  your  foe,  who  dares  you  to  the  fight. 

Mankind,  it  feems,  is  made  for  you  alone;  570 

We,  but  the  flaves  who  mount  you  to  the  throne : 

A  bafc 
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A  bafe  ignoble  crowd,  without  a  name: 

Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  funeral  flame: 

By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  his  life. 

That  Turnus  may  poffefs  a  royal  wife.  5-7- 

Permit  not,  mighty  man,  fo  mean  a  crew 

Should  (hare  fuch  triumphs;   and  detain  from  you 

The  poft  of  honour,  your  undoubted  due: 

Rather  alone  your  matchlefs  force  employ  ; 

To  merit,  what  alone  3-ou  muft  enjoy.  ^So 

Thefe  words,  fo  full  of  malice,  mix'd  with  art, 
Inflam'd  with  rage  the  youthful  hero's  heart. 
Then,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  bread. 
He  heavd  for  wind,   and  thus  his  wrath  exprefs'd. 
You,  Drances,  never  want  a  ftream  of  words,        58^ 
Then,  when  the  public  need  requires  our  fwords. 
Firft  in  the  council-hall  to  fleer  the  ftatej 
And  ever  foremoft  in  a  tongue-debate. 
While  our  ftrong  walls  fecure  us  from  the  foe. 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow :  ^go 

But  let  the  potent  orator  declaim. 
And  with  the  brand  of  coward  blot  my  name; 
Free  leave  is  given  him,  when  his  fatal  hand 
Has  cover'd  with  more  corpfe  the  fanguine  ftrand 
And  high  as  mine  his  towering  trophies  ftand.    595 
If  any  doubt  remains  who  dares  the  moft. 
Let  us  decide  it  at  the  Trojans'  cofl : 
And  iflue  both  a-breaft,  where  honour  calls; 
Foes  are  not  far  to  feek  without  the  walls. 
Unlefs  his  noify  tongue  can  only  fight :  600 

And  feet  were  given  him  but  to  fpeed  his  flight. 

C  3  I  beaten 
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I  beaten  from  the  field !  I  forc'd  away ! 

Who,  but  fo  known  a  daftard,  dares  to  fay? 

Had  he  but  ev'n  beheld  the  fight,  his  eyes 

Had  witnefs'd  for  me  what  his  tongue  denies :        6c^ 

What  heaps  of  Trojans  by  this  hand  were  flain. 

And  how  the  bloody  Tiber  fwell'd  the  main. 

All  faw,  but  he,  th'  Arcadian  troops  retire. 

In  fcatter'd  fquadrons,  and  their  prince  expire. 

The  giant  brothers,  in  their  camp,  have  found,     6io 

I  was  not  forc'd  with  cafe  to  quit  my  ground. 

Not  fuch  the  Trojans  try'd  me,  when,  inclos'd, 

I  fingly  their  united  arms  oppos'd : 

Firft  forc'd  an  entrance  through  their  thick,  array ;    614 

Then,  glutted  with  their  flaughter,  freed  my  way, 

'Tis  a  deftruftive  war !  So  let  it  be. 

But  to  the  Phrygian  pirate  and  to  thee. 

Mean  time  proceed  to  fill  the  people's  ears 

With  falfe  reports,  their  minds  with  panick  fears: 

Extol  the  ftrength  of  a  twice-conquer'd  race,  6zo 

Our  foes  encourage,  and  our  friends  debafe. 

Believe  thy  fables,  and  the  Trojan  town 

Triumphant  ftands,  the  Grecians  are  o'er  thrown: 

Suppliant  at  Heftor's  feet  Achilles  lies ; 

And  Diomede  from  fierce  ^neas  flies.  625 

Say  rapid  Aufidus  with  awful  dread. 

Runs  backward  from  the  fea,  and  hides  his  head. 

When  the  great  Trojan  on  his  bank  appears : 

For  that 's  as  true  as  thy  diffembled  fears 

Of  my  revenge:  difmifs  that  vanity,  630 

Thou,  Drancesj  art  below  a  death  from  me. 

Let 
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Let  that  vile  foul  in  that  vile  body  reft : 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  gueft. 
Now,  royal  father,  to  the  prefent  ftate 
Of  our  affairs,  and  of  this  high  debate;  635; 

If  in  your  arms  thus  early  you  decide. 
And  think  your  fortune  is  already  try'd  ; 
If  one  defeat  has  brought  us  down  fo  low;  , 

As  never  more  in  fields  to  meet  the  foe ; 
Then  I  conclude  for  peace :  'tis  time  to  treat,         64© 
And  lie  like  vaflals  at  the  viftor's  feet. 
But  oh,  if  any  ancient  blood  remains. 
One  drop  of  all  our  fathers  in  our  veins  : 
That  man  would  I  prefer  before  the  reft. 
Who  dar'd  his  death  with  an  undaunted  breaft:      645; 
Who  comely  fell  by  no  diftioneft  wound. 
To  fhun  that  fight;  and  dying  gnaw'd  the  ground. 
But,  if  we  ftill  have  frefti  recruits  in  ftore. 
If  our  confederates  can  afford  us  more; 
If  the  contended  field  we  bravely  fought:  650 

And  not  a  bloodlefs  viftory  was  bought: 
Their  loffes  equal'd  ours;  and  for  their  flain. 
With  equal  fires  they  fiU'd  the  fliining  plain; 
Why  thus  unforc'd  ftiould  we  fo  tamely  yield; 
And,  ere  the  trumpet  founds,  refign  the  field?        6^^ 
Good  unexpefted,  evils  unforefeen. 
Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  fhifts  the  fcene: 
Some  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain; 
Then  fall  fo  hard,  they  bound  and  rife  again. 
If  Diomede  refufe  his  aid  to  lend,  660 

The  greaj  Meffapus  yet  remains  our  friend : 

C  4  Tolumnlus, 
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Tolumnius,  who  foretels  events,  is  ours: 

Th'  Italian  chiefs,  and  princes,  join  their  powers . 

Nor  leaft  in  number,  nor  in  name  the  laft. 

Your  own  brave  fubjefts  have  our  caufe  embrac'd.  66§. 

Above  the  reft,  the  Volfcian  Amazon 

Contains  an  army  in  herfelf  alone : 

And  heads  a  fquadron,  terrible  to  fight. 

With  glittering  fhields,  in  brazen  armour  brightr 

Yet  if  the  foe  a  fingle  fight  demand,  670 

And  I  alone  the  public  peace  withftand; 

If  you  confent,  he  fhall  not  be  refus'd. 

Nor  find  a  hand  to  vi6tory  unus'd. 

This  new  Achilles  let  him  take  the  field. 

With  fated  armour,  and  Vulcanian  Ihield  j  675. 

For  you,  my  royal  father,  and  my  fame, 

I,  Turnus,  not  the  leaft  of  all  my  name. 

Devote  my  foul.     He  calls  me  hand  to  hand. 

And  I  alone  will  anfwer  his  demand. 

Drances  Ihall  reft  fecure,  and  neither  Ihare  680 

The  danger,  nor  divide  the  prize  of  war. 

While  they  debate j  nor  thefe  nor  thofe  will  yield; 
JEneas  draws  his  forces  to  the  field ; 
And  moves  his  camp.     The  fcouts  with  flying  fpeed 
Return,  and  through  the  frighted  city  fpread         685" 
Th'  unpTeafing  news,  the  Trojans  are  defcry'd 
In  battle  marching  by  the  river's  fide; 
And  bending  to  the  town.     They  take  th'  alarm. 
Some  tremble,  fome  are  bold,  all  in  confufion  arm. 
Th'  impetuous  youth  prefs  forward  to  the  field ;      690 
They  clafti  the  fword,  and  clatter  on  the  Ihield ; 

The 
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The  fearful  matrons  raife  a  fcreaming  cry; 

Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply ; 

A  jarring  found  refults,  and  mingles  in  the  fky. 

Like  that  of  fwans  remurmuring  to  the  floods,         60  c 

Or  birds  of  differing  kinds  in  hollow  woods. 

Turnus  th'  occafion  takes,  and  cries  aloud. 

Talk  on,  ye  quaint  haranguers  of  the  crowd  ; 

Declaim  in  praife  of  peace,  when  danger  calls ; 

And  the  fierce  foes  in  arms  approach  the  walls.        700 

He  faid,  and,  turning  fhort,  with  fpeedy  pace, 

Cafts  back  a  fcornful  glance,  and  quits  the  place. 

Thou,  Volufus,  the  Volfcian  troops  command 
To  mount;   and  lead  thyfelf  our  Ardean  band. 
MeflTapus,  and  Catillus,  pofl:  your  force  -yoc 

Along  the  fields,  and  charge  the  Trojan  horfe. 
Scmie  guard  the  paffes,  others  man  the  wall; 
Drawn  up  in  arms,  the  reft  attend  my  call. 

They  fwarm  from  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  town; 
And  with  diforder'd  hafte  the  rampires  crown.        713 
Good  old  Latinus,  when  he  faw,  too  late. 
The  gathering  ftorm,  juft  breaking  on  the  ftate, 
Difmifs'd  the  council,  till  a  fitter  time. 
And  own'd  his  eafy  temper  as  his  crime; 
Who,  forc'd  againft  his  reafon,  had  comply 'd  715 

To  break  the  treaty  for  the  promis'd  bride. 

Some  help  to  fink  new  trenches,  others  aid 
To  ram  the  ftones,  or  raife  the  palifade. 
Hoarfe  trumpets  found  th'  alarm :  around  the  walls 
Runs  a  diHraded  crew,  whom  their  laft  labour  calls, 

A  fad 
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A  fad  proceflion  in  the  ftreets  is  feen,  721 

Of  matrons  that  attend  the  mother-queen: 

High  in  her  chair  (he  fits,  and  at  her  fide, 

"With  down-caft  eyes,  appears  the  fatal  bride. 

They  mount  the  cliff,  where  Pallas'  temple  ftands;  72^ 

Prayers  in  their  mouths,  and  prefents  in  their  hands; 

With  cenfers,  firfl  they  fume  the  facred  fhrinej 

Then  in  this  common  fupplication  join: 

O  patronefs  of  arms,  unfpotted  maid. 

Propitious  hear,  and  lend  thy  Latins  aid :  730 

Break  fhort  the  pirate's  lance;  pronounce  his  fate. 

And  lay  the  Phrygian  low  before  the  gate. 

Now  Turnus  arms  for  fight :   his  back  and  breaH-, 
Well-temper'd  fleel  and  fcaly  brafs  inveft : 
The  cuifhes,  which  his  brawny  thighs  infold,  73^ 

Are  mingled  metal  damafk'd  o'er  with  gold. 
His  faithful  fauchion  fits  upon  his  fide; 
Nor  cafque,  nor  crefl,  his  manly  features  hide: 
But  bare  to  view  amid  furrounding  friends. 
With  godlike  grace,  he  from  the  tower  defcends.    740 
Exulting  in  his  ftrength,  he  feems  to  dare 
His  abfent  rival,  and  to  promife  war. 

Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus,  with  broken  reins. 
The  wanton  courfer  prances  o'er  the  plains : 
Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  o'erleaps  the  mounds :       745 
And  fnuffs  the  females  in  forbidden  grounds. 
Or  feeks  his  watering  in  the  well-known  flood. 
To  quench  his  third,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood : 
He  fwims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain. 
And  o'er  his  Ihoulder  flows  his  waving  mane:        7^0 

He 
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He  neighs,  he  fnorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high; 
Before  his  ample  cheft  the  frothy  waters  fly. 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears  without  the  gate. 
The  Volfcians,  and  their  virgin-leader,  wait 
His  laft  commands.     Then,  with  a  graceful  mien,  755' 
Lights  from  her  lofty  fteed  the  warrior  queen : 
Her  fquadron  imitates,  and  each  defcends; 
Whofe  common  fuit  Camilla  thus  commends  : 
If  fenfe  of  honour,  if  a  foul  fecure 
Of  inborn  worth,  that  can  all  tefts  endure,  760 

Can  promife  aught;   or  on  itfelf  rely. 
Greatly  to  dare,  to  conquer,  or  to  die : 
Then,  I  alone,  fuftain'd  by  thefe,  will  meet 
The  Tyrrhene  troops,  and  promife  their  defeat. 
Ours  be  the  danger,  ours  the  fole  renown;  76^ 

You,  general,  ftay  behind,  and  guard  the  town, 
Turnus  a  while  flood  mute,  with  glad  furprize 
And  on  the  fierce  virago  fix'd  his  eyes : 
Then  thus  return'd :  O  grace  of  Italy, 
With  what  becoming  thanks  can  I  reply !  770 

Not  only  words  lie  labouring  in  my  breaft; 
But  thought  itfelf  is  by  thy  praife  oppreft; 
Yet  rob  me  not  of  all,  but  let  me  join 
My  toils,  my  hazard,  and  my  fame,  with  thine. 
The  Trojan  (not  in  ftratagem  unfkill'd)  77^ 

Sends  his  light  horfe  before,  to  fcour  the  field : 
Himfelf,  through  fteep  afcents  and  thorny  brakes, 
A  larger  compafs  to  the  city  takes. 
This  news  my  fcouts  confirm :   and  I  prepare 
To  foil  his  cunning,  and  his  force  to  dare:  780 

With 
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With  chofen  foot  his  paflage  to  forelay : 

And  place  an  ambufh  in  the  winding  way. 

Thou,  with  thy  Volfcians,  face  the  Tufcan  horfe: 

The  brave  Meffapus  Ihall  thy  troops  inforce ; 

With  thofe  of  Tibur;  and  the  Latian  band;  785 

Subjedled  all  to  thy  fupreme  command. 

This  faid,  he  warns  Meflapus  to  the  war: 
Then  every  chief  exhorts,  with  equal  care. 
All  thus  encourag'd,  his  own  troops  he  joins. 
And  haftes  to  profecute  his  deep  defigns.  79O 

Enclos'd  with  hills,  the  winding  valley  lies. 
By  nature  form'd  for  fraud,  and  fitted  for  furprize; 
A  narrow  track,  by  human  fteps  untrode. 
Leads,  through  perplexing  thorns,  to  this  obfcure  abode. 
High  o'er  the  vale  a  fteepy  mountain  Hands :  795 

Whence  the  furveying  fight  the  nether  ground  commands. 
The  top  is  level :  an  ofFenfive  feat 
Of  war;  and  from  the  war  a  fafe  retreat. 
For,  on  the  right  and  left,  is  room  to  prefs 
The  foes  at  hand,  or  from  afar  diftrefs :  800 

To  drive  them  headlong  downward;  and  to  pour. 
On  their  defcending  backs,  a  ftony  Ihower. 
Thither  young  Turnus  took  the  well-known  way ; 
Poflfefs'd  the  pafs,  and  in  blind  ambufh  lay. 

Mean  time,  Latonian  Phoebe,  from  the  fkies,       So^ 
Beheld  th'  approaching  war  with  hateful  eyes. 
And  caird  the  light-foot  Opis  to  her  aid. 
Her  moft  belov'd,  and  ever-trufly  maid. 
Then  with  a  figh  began :  Camilla  goes 
To  meet  her  death,  amidft  her  fatal  foes,  810 

The 
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The  nymph  I  lov'd  of  all  my  mortal  train; 

Invefted  with  Diana's  arms,  in  vain. 

Nor  is  my  kindnefs  for  the  virgin,  new, 

'Tvvas  born  with  her,  and  with  her  years  it  grew : 

Her  father  Metabus,  when  forc'd  away  815 

From  old  Privernum,  for  tyrannic  fway, 

Snatch"d  up,  and  fav'd  from  his  prevailing  foes. 

This  tender  babe,  companion  of  his  woes. 

Cafmilla  was  her  mother;  but  he  drown 'd 

One  hiffing  letter  in  a  fofter  found,  820 

And  calld  Camilla.     Through  the  woods  he  flies; 

Wrapt  in  his  robe  the  royal  infant  lies. 

His  foes  in  fight,  he  mends  his  weary  pace ; 

With  fhouts  and  clamours  they  purfue  the  chace. 

The  banks  of  Amafcene  at  length  he  gains;         ^25 "] 

The  raging  flood  his  farther  flight  reftrains :  > 

Rais'd  o'er  the  borders  with  unufual  rains.  J 

Prepar'd  to  plunge  into  the  fl:ream,  he  fears : 

Not  for  himfelf,  but  for  the  charge  he  bears. 

Anxious  he  flops  a  while;  and  thinks  in  hafte;        830 

Then,  defperate  in  diftrefs,  refolves  at  laft. 

A  knotty  lance  of  well-boii'd  oak  he  bore; 

The  middle  part  with  cork  he  cover'd  o'er : 

He  clos'd  the  child  within  the  hollow  fpace : 

With  twigs  of  bending  ofier  bound  the  cafe.  83^ 

Then  pois'd  the  fpear,  heavy  with  human  weight : 

And  thus  invok'd  my  favour  for  the  freight : 

Accept,  great  goddefs  of  the  woods,  he  faid. 

Sent  by  her  fire,  this  dedicated  maid ; 

Through 
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Through  air  fhe  flies  a  fuppliant  to  thy  Ihrine ;       840 

And  the  lirft  weapons  that  (he  knows,  are  thine. 

He  faid;  and  with  full  force  the  fpear  he  threw; 

Above  the  founding  waves  Camilla  flew. 

Then,  prefs'd  by  foes,  he  ftemm'd  the  fliormy  tide; 

And  gain'd  by  ftrefs  of  arms,  the  farther  fide.  845 

His  faften'd  fpear  he  pull'd  from  out  the  ground; 

And,  vidor  of  his  vows,  his  infant  nymph  unbound. 

Nor  after  that,  in  towns  which  walls  inclofe. 

Would  truft  his  hunted  life  amidit  his  foes. 

But  rough,  in  open  air  he  chofe  to  lie:  850 

Earth  was  his  couch,  his  covering  was  the  Iky. 

On  hills  unfhorn,  or  in  a  defert  den. 

He  Ihunn'd  the  dire  fociety  of  men. 

A  (hepherd's  folifary  life  he  led: 

His  daughter  with  the  milk  of  mares  he  fed;  85 j; 

The  dugs  of  bears,  and  every  favage  beaft. 

He  drew,  and  through  her  lip  the  liquor  prefs'd. 

The  little  Amazon  could  fcarcely  go. 

He  loads  her  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow : 

And,  that  {"nt  might  her  ftaggering  flieps  command. 

He  with  a  flender  javelin  fills  her  hand  :  861 

Her  flowing  hair  no  golden  fillet  bound ; 

Nor  fwept  her  trailing  robe  the  dufty  ground. 

Inftead  of  thefe,  a  tiger's  hide  o'erfpread 

Her  back  and  (houlders,  faflen'd  to  her  head.  26^ 

The  flying  dart  fhe  firft  attempts  to  fling; 

And  round  her  tender  temples  tofs'd  the  fling: 

Then,  as  her  flirength  with  years  increas'd,  began 

To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  foaring  fwan ; 

And  from  the  clouds  to  fetch  the  heron  and  the  crane. 

The 
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The  Tufcan  matrons  with  each  other  vy'd,  871 

To  blefs  their  rival  fons  with  fuch  a  bride  : 

But  (he  difdains  their  love;  to  fhare  with  me 

The  fylvan  (hades,  and  vow'd  virginity. 

And  oh!   I  wifh,  contented  with  my  cares  87 j 

Of  favage  fpoils,  (he  had  not  fought  the  wars : 

Then  had  (he  been  of  my  celeftial  train ; 

And  fliunn'd  the  fate  that  dooms  her  to  be  (lain. 

But  fince,  oppofing  heaven's  decree,  (he  goes 

To  lind  her  death  among  forbidden  foes;  8S0 

Hafte  with  thefe  arms,  and  take  thy  fteepy  flight. 

Where,  with  the  gods  adverfe,  the  Latins  fight: 

This  bow  to  thee,  this  quiver,  I  bequeath. 

This  chofen  arrow  to  revenge  her  death; 

By  whate'er  hand  Camilla  fhall.be  (lain,  S8^ 

Or  of  the  Trojan,  or  Italian  train. 

Let  him  not  pafs  unpunifh'd  from  the  plain. 

Then,  in  a  hollow  cloud,  myfelf  will  aid. 

To  bear  the  breathlefs  body  of  my  maid : 

XJnfpoil'd  (hall  be  her  arms,  and  unprophan'd     890 

Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand  : 

And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land. 

She  faid :  the  faithful  nymph  defcends  from  high 
With  rapid  flight,  and  cuts  the  founding  (ley : 
Black  clouds  and  ftormy  winds  around  her  body  fly. 

By  this,  the  Trojan  and  the  Tufcan  horfe. 
Drawn  up  in  fquadrons,  with  united  force. 
Approach  the  walls;  the  fprightly  courfers  bound; 
Prefs  forward  on  their  bitts,  and  (hift  their  ground : 
Shields,  arms,  and  fpears,  flafli  horribly  from  far; 
And  the  fields  glitter  with  a  waving  war,  901 

OppGs'd 
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Oppos'd  to  thefe,  come  on  with  furious  force 

Meflapus,  Coras,  and  the  Latian  horfe; 

Thefe  in  a  body  plac'd;  on  either  hand 

Suftain'd,  and  clos'd  by  fair  Camilla's  band.  90^ 

Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  fpears ; 

And  lefs  and  lefs  the  middle  fpace  appears. 

Thick  fmoke  obfcures  the  field :  and  fcarce  are  feen 

The  neighing  courfers,  and  the  fhouting  men. 

In  diftance  of  their  darts  they  flop  their  courfe;      91  a 

Then  man  to  man  they  rufli,  and  horfe  to  horfe. 

The  face  of  heaven  their  flying  javelins  hide ; 

And  deaths  unfeen  are  dealt  on  either  fide. 

Tyrrhenus,  and  Aconteus,  void  of  fear. 

By  mettled  courfers  borne  in  full  career,  915 

Meet  firft  oppos'd :  and,  with  a  mighty  fnock. 

Their  horfes  heads  againft  each  other  knock. 

Ear  from  his  fleed  is  fierce  Aconteus  caft ;  "j 

As  with  an  engine's  force,  or  lightning's  blafl :  > 

He  rolls  along  in  blood,  and  breathes  his  laft.    920  J 

The  Latin  fquadrons  take  a  fudden  fright; 

And  fling  their  fhields  behind,  to  fa\'e  their  backs  in  flight. 

Spurring  at  fpeed  to  their  own  walls  they  drew; 

Clofe  in  the  rear  the  Tufcan  troops  purfue. 

And  urge  their  flight;  Afylas  leads  the  chace;         925' 

Till  feiz'd  with  fhame  they  wheel  about,  and  face : 

Receive  their  foes,  and  raife  a  threatening  cry. 

The  Tufcans  take  their  turn  to  fear  and  fly. 

So  fwelling  furges,  with  a  thundering  roar. 
Driven  on  each  other's  backs,  infult  the  ihore;       950 

JBound 
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Bound  o'er  the  rocks,  incroach  upon  the  land; 
And  far  upon  the  beach  ejeft  the  fand. 
Then  backward,  with  a  fwing,   they  take  their  way; 
Repuls'd  from  upper  ground,  and  feek  their  mother-fea : 
With  equal  hurry  quit  th'  invaded  fhorej  93^; 

And  fwallow  back  the  fand  and  ftones  they  fpew'd  before. 
Twice  were  the  Tufcans  mafters  of  the  field. 
Twice  by  the  Latins,  in  their  turn,  repell'd. 
Afham'd  at  length,  to  the  third  charge  they  ran. 
Both  hofts  refolv'd,  and  mingled  man  to  man :       940 
Now  dying  groans  are  heard,  the  fields  are  ftrow'd 
"With  falling  bodies,  and  are  drunk  with  blood : 
Arms,  horfes,  men,  on  heaps  together  lie: 
Confus'd  the  fight,  and  more  confus'd  the  cry. 
Orfilochus,  who  durft  not  prefs  too  near  945  T 

Strong  Remulus,  at  diftance  drove  his  fpear ;  > 

And  ftruck  the  fteel  beneath  his  horfe's  ear.  J 

The  fiery  fteed,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
Curvets,  and,  fpringing  upward  with  a  bound. 
His  hopelefs  lord  caft  backward  on  the  ground.  95c 
Catillus  pierc'd  lolas  firft;  then  drew 
His  reeking  lance,  and  at  Herminius  threv/; 
The  mighty  champion  of  the  Tufcan  crew. 
His  neck  and  throat  unarm "d,  his  head  was  bare. 
But  fhaded  with  a  length  of  yellow  hair :  9  r  r 

Secure,  he  fought,  expos'd  on  every  part, 
A  fpacious  mark  for  fwords,  and  for  the  flying  dart: 
Acrofs  the  fhoulders  came  the  feather'd  wound ; 
Transfix'd,  he  fell,  and  doubled  to  the  ground. 
A'oL.XXIV.  D  *      The 
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The  fands  with  ftreaming  blood  are  fanguine  dy'd; 
And  death  with  honour  fought  on  either  fide. 

Refiftlefs,  through  the  war,  Camilla  rode; 
In  danger  unappall'd,  and  pleas'd  with  blood. 
One  fide  was  bare  for  her  exerted  breafl; 
One  fhoulder  with  her  painted  quiver  prefs'd.         965 
Now  from  afar  her  fatal  javelins  play; 
Now  with  her  axe's  edge  fhe  hews  her  way; 
Diana's  arms  upon  her  fhoulder  found ; 
And  when,  too  clofely  prefs'd,  fhe  quits  the  ground. 
From  her  bent  bow  fhe  fends  a  backward  wound. 
Her  maids,  in  martial  pomp,  on  either  fide,  971 

Larina,  Tulla,  fierce  Tarpeia  ride; 
Italians  all:  in  peace,  their  queen's  delight: 
In  war,  the  bold  companions  of  the  fight. 

So  march'd  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old,  97  5 

When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  roll'd; 
Such  troops  as  thefe  in  fhining  arms  were  feen. 
When  Thefeus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Such  to  the  field  Penthefilea  led. 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled :      980 
With  fuch,  return'd  triumphant  from  the  war; 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car : 
They  clafh  with  manly  force  their  moony  fhields : 
With  female-fhouts  refound  the  Phrygian  fields. 

Who  foremofl:,  and  who  lafl,  heroic  maid,         985 
On  the  cold  earth  were  by  thy  courage  laid  ? 
Thy  fpear,  of  mountain-afh,  Eumenius  firfl. 
With  fury  driven,  from  fide  to  fide  tranfpierc'd ; 

A  purple 
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A  purple  ftream  came  fpouting  from  the  wound; 
Bath'd  in  his  blood  he  lies,  and  bites  the  ground.  990 
Lyris  and  Pegafus  at  once  fhe  flew; 
The  former,  as  the  flacken'd  reins  he  drew. 
Of  his  faint  fteed :  the  latter,  as  he  ftretch'd 
His  arm  to  prop  his  friend,  the  javelin  reach'd. 
By  the  fame  weapon,  fent  from  the  fame  hand,      99^ 
Both  fall  together,  and  both  fpurn  the  fand, 
Amaftrus  next  is  added  to  the  flain : 
The  reft  in  rout  (he  follows  o'er  the  plain; 
Tereus,  Harpalicus,  Demophoon, 
And  Chromys,  at  full  fpeed  her  fury  Ihun.  1000 

Of  all  her  deadly  darts,  not  one  ftie  loftj 
Each  was  attended  with  a  Trojan  ghoft. 
Young  Ornithus  beftrode  a  hunter  fteed. 
Swift  for  the  chace,  and  of  Apulian  breed : 
Him,  from  afar,  fhe  fpy'd  in  arms  unknown ;       1005 
O'er  his  broad  back  an  ox's  hide  was  thrown; 
His  helra  a  wolf,  whofe  gaping  jaws  were  fpread 
A  covering  for  his  cheeks,  and  grinn'd  around  his  head. 
He  clench'd  within  his  hand  an  iron  prong; 
And  tower'd  above  the  reft,  confpicuous  in  the  throng. 
Him  foon  ftie  fingled  from  the  flying  train. 
And  flew  with  eafe:  then  thus  infults  the  flain. 
Vain  hunter,  didft  thou  think  through  woods  to  chace 
The  favage  herd,  a  vile  and  trembling  race  ? 
Here  ceafe  thy  vaunts,  and  own  my  vidory  j       1 01^ 
A  woman-warrior  was  too  ftrong  for  thee. 
Yet  if  the  ghofts  demand  the  conqueror's  name, 
■Confefling  great  Camilla,  fave  thy  ftiame. 

D  2  Then 
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Then  Butes  and  Orfilochus  (he  flew. 

The  bulkieft  bodies  of  the  Trojan  crew.  1020 

But  Butes  breaft  to  breaft:  the  fpear  defcends 

Above  the  gorget,  where  his  helmet  ends. 

And  o'er  the  (hield  which  his  left  fide  defends. 

Orfilochus,  and  fhe,  their  courfers  ply. 

He  feenns  to  follow,  and  {he  feems  to  fly.  1025 

But  in  a  narrower  ring  (he  makes  the  race; 

And  then  he  flies,  and  {he  pnrfues  the  chace. 

Gathering  at  length  on  her  deluded  foe. 

She  fwings  her  axe,  and  rifes  at  the  blow : 

Full  on  the  helm  behind,  with  fuch  a  fway  1030 

The  weapon  falls,  the  riven  {leel  gives  way: 

He  groans,  he  roars,  he  fues  in  vain  for  grace; 

Brains,  mingled  with  his  blood,  befmear  his  face. 

Aftoni{h"d  Annus  juft  arrives  by  chance. 

To  fee  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance:  ^035 

But  fixing  on  the  horrid  maid  his  eye. 

He  flares,  and  {hakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

Yet  like  a  true  Ligurian,  born  to  cheat, 

(At  leaft  while  fortune  favour'd  his  deceit) 

Cries  out  aloud.  What  courage  have  you  fhown,     1 040 

"Who  truft  your  courfer's  ftrength,  and  not  your  own  ? 

Forego  the  'vantage  of  your  horfe,  alight. 

And  then  on  equal  terms  begin  the  fight : 

It  fhall  be  feen,  weak  woman,  what  you  can. 

When,  foot  to  foot,  you  combat  with  a  man.       1045 

He  faid :  fhe  glows  with  anger  and  difdain, 

Difmounts  with  fpeed  to  dare  him  on  the  plain 

And  leaves  her  horfe  at  large  among  her  train. 

With 
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With  her  drawn  fword  defies  him  to  the  field : 

And,  marching,  lifts  aloft  her  maiden  ftiield:       1050 

The  youth,  who  thought  his  cunning  did  fucceed. 

Reins  round  his  horfe,  and  urges  all  his  fpeedj. 

Adds  the  remembrance  of  the  fpur,  and  hides 

The  goring  rowels  in  his  bleeding  fides. 

Vain  fool,  and  coward,  faid  the  lofty  maid,         1055 

Caught  in  the  train,  which  thou  thyfelf  hail  laid ! 

On  others  praftife  thy  Ligurian  arts ; 

Thin  ftratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts. 

Are  loft  on  me.     Nor  (halt  thou  fafe  retire. 

With  vaunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  fire.  1060 

At  this,  fo  faft  her  flying  feet  fhe  fped. 

That  foon  Ihe  ftrain'd  beyond  his  horfe 's  head: 

Then  turning  (hort,  at  once  fhe  feiz'd  the  rein. 

And  laid  the  boafter  groveling  on  the  plain. 

Not  with  more  eafe  the  falcon  from  above  1065 

TrufTes,  in  middle  air,  the  trembling  dove : 

Then  plumes  the  prey,  in  her  ftrong  pounces  bound; 

The  feathers  foul  with  blood  come  tu  mbling  to  the  ground. 

Nor  mighty  Jove,  from  his  fuperior  height. 
With  his  broad  eye  furveys  th'  unequal  fight.        1070 
He  fires  the  breaft  of  Tarchon  with  difdain; 
And  fends  him  to  redeem  th'  abandon'd  plain. 
Between  the  broken  ranks  the  Tufcan  rides. 
And  thefe  encourages,  and  thofe  he  chides : 
Recalls  each  leader,  by  his  name,  from  flight;     107^ 
Renews  their  ardour,  and  reftores  the  fight. 
What  panic  fear  has  feiz'd  your  fouls  ?  O  (hame, 
O  brand  perpetual  of  th'  Etrurian  name! 

D  3  Cowards, 
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Cowards,  incurable  J  a  woman's  hand 

^Drives,  breaks,  and  fcatters,  your  ignoble  band!  leSo 

Now  caft  away  the  fword,  and  quit  the  Ihield : 

What  ufe  of  weapons  which  you  dare  not  wield? 

Not  thus  you  fly  your  female  foes  by  night. 

Nor  fhun  the  feaft,  when  the  full  bowls  invite : 

iVhen  to  fat  offerings  the  glad  augur  calls,  io8^ 

And  the  ihrill  horn-pipe  founds  to  bacchanals, 

Thefe  are  your  ftudy'd  cares;  your  lewd  delight: 

Swift  in  debauch ;  but  flow  to  manly  fight,^ 

Thus  having  faid,  he  fpurs  amid  the  foes. 

Not  managing  the  life  he  meant  to  lofe.  1090 

The  firft  he  found  he  feiz'd,  with  headlong  halle. 

In  his  ftrong  gripe:  and  clafp'd  around  the  wafte; 

'Twas  Venulus;  whom  from  his  horfe  he  tore. 

And  (laid  athwart  his  own)  in  triumph  bore. 

Loud  Ihouts  enfue:  the  Latins  turn  their  eyes,      1095; 

And  view  th'  unufual  fight  with  vaft  furprize. 

The  fiery  Tarchon,  flying  o'er  the  plains, 

Piefs'd  in  his  arms  the  ponderous  prey  fuflalns: 

Then,  with  his  fhorten'd  fpear,  explores  around 

His  jointed  arms,  to  fix  a  deadly  wound.  1 1 00 

Nor  lefs  the  captive  ftruggles  for  his  life : 

He  writhes  his  body  to  prolong  the  ftrife: 

And,  fencing  for  his  naked  throat,  exerts 

His  utmoll  vigour,  and  the  point  averts. 

So  floops  the  yellow  eagle  from  on  high,  1 10^ 

And  bears  a  fpeckled  ferpent  through  the  fkyj 
Fattening  his  crooked  talons  on  the  prey. 
The  prifoner  hiffes  through  the  liquid  way: 

Refifli 
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Refifts  the  royal  hawk,  and  though  oppreft. 

She  fights  in  volumes,  and  erefts  her  creft;  1110 

Turn'd  to  her  foe,  ftie  ftifFens  every  fcale. 

And  flioots  her  forky  tongue,  and  whifks  her  threatening 

tail. 
Againft  the  viftor  all  defence  is  weak ; 
Th*  imperial  bird  ftill  plies  her  with  his  beak: 
He  tears  her  bowels,  and  her  breaft  he  gores;        iii^ 
Then  claps  his  pinions,  and  fecurely  foars. 

Thus,  through  the  midft  of  circling  enemies. 
Strong  Tarchon  fnatch'd,  and  bore  away  his  prize: 
The  Tyrrhene  troops,  that  ihrunk  before,  now  prefs 
The  Latins,  and  prefume  the  like  fuccefs.  1 1 20 

Then  Aruns,  doom'd  to  death,  his  arts  eflay'd 
To  murder,  unefpy'd,  the  Volfcian  maid : 
This  way  and  that  his  winding  courfe  he  bends. 
And,  wherefoe'er  fhe  turns,  her  fteps  attends. 
When  flie  retires  vidorious  from  the  chace,  1  xzj 

He  wheels  about  with  care,  and  fhifts  his  place: 
When,  rufhing  on,  flie  keeps  her  foes  in  fight. 
He  keeps  aloof,  but  keeps  her  ftill  in  fight : 
He  threats,  and  trembles,  trying  every  Vi'ay 
Unfeen  to  kill,  and  fafely  to  betray.  1 130 

Chloreus,  the  prieft  of  Cybele,  from  far. 
Glittering  in  Phrygian  arms  amidft  the  war. 
Was  by  the  virgin  view'd:  the  fteed  he  prefs 'd 
Was  proud  with  trappings,  and  his  brawny  clieft 
With  fcales  of  gilded  brafs  was  cover'd  o'er,         11^^ 
A  robe  of  Tyrian  dye  the  rider  wore. 
With  deadly  wounds  he  gaul'd  the  diftant  foe; 
Gnoffian  his  fliafts,  and  Lycian  was  his  bow : 

D  4  A  golden 
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A  golden  helm  his  front  and  head  furrounds, 
A  gilded  quiver  from  his  fhoulder  founds.  1 140 

Goid,  weav'd  with  linen,  on  his  thighs  he  wore,      ~» 
With  flowers  of  needle-work  diftinguifh'd  o'er,  I 

With  golden  buckles  bound,  and  gather'd  up  before.  J 
Him,  the  fierce  maid  beheld,  with  ardent  eyesj 
Fond  and  ambitious  of  fo  rich  a  prize  :  1^4? 

Or  that  the  temple  might  his  trophies  hold. 
Or  elfe  to  fhine  hcrfelf  in  Trojan  gold  : 
Blind  in  her  hafte,  fhe  chaces  him  alone. 
And  feeks  his  life,  regardlefs  of  her  own. 
This  lucky  moment  the  fly  traitor  chofe  :  115; 

Then,  ftarting  from  his  ambufli,  up  he  rofe. 
And  threw,  but  firfi:  to  heaven  addrefs'd  his  vows. 
O  patron  of  Soraftes'  high  abodes, 
Phabus,  the  rtiling  power  among  the  gods; 
Whom  firfi:  we  ferve,  whole  woods  of  unCluous  pine- 
Are  fcU'd  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  ftiine ;  1 156 
By  thee  protefted,  with  our  naked  fouls. 
Through  flames  unfing'd  we  march,  and  tread  the 

kindled  coals: 
Give  me,  propitious  power,  to  wafli  away 
.  The  ftains  of  this  diflionourable  day :  1 1 60 

Nor  fpoils,  nor  triumph,  from  the  fift  I  claim; 
But  with  my  future  aftions  trufl:  my  fame. 
Let  me,  by  ftealth,  this  female  plague  o'ercome. 
And  from  the  field  return  inglorious  home. 

Apollo  heard,  and,  granting  half  his  prayer,      1 1 65 
Shuffled  in  winds  the  reft,  and  tofs'd  in  empty  air. 
He  gives  the  death  defir'd;  his  fafe  return. 
By  fouthern  tempefts,  to  the  feas  is  borne. 

Now, 
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Now,  when  the  javelin  whiz'd  along  the  flcies, 
B«th  armies  on  Camilla  turn'd  their  eyes,  i I'jo 

Direfted  by  the  found  of  either  hoft, 
Th*  unhappy  virgin,  though  concern'd  the  moft. 
Was  only  deaf;  fo  greedy  was  fhe  bent 
On  golden  fpoils,  and  on  her  prey  intent : 
Till  in  her  pap  the  winged  weapon  flood  '  ^  75" 

Infix'd ;  and  deeply  drunk  the  purple  blood. 
Her  fad  attendants  haften  to  fuftain 
Their  dying  lady  drooping  on  the  plain. 
Far  from  their  fight  the  trembling  Aruns  flies. 
With  beating  heart,  and  fear  confus'd  with  joys  j 
Nor  dares  he  farther  to  purfue  his  blow. 
Or  ev'n  to  bear  the  fight  of  his  expiring  foe. 

As  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  bullock's  hide. 
At  unawares,  or  ranch'd  a  fhepherd's  fide: 
Confcious  of  his  audacious  deed,  he  flies,  iiS^ 

And  claps  his  quivering  tail  between  his  thighs ; 
So,  fpeeding  once,  the  wretch  no  more  attends ; 
But,  fpurring  forward,  herds  among  his  friends. 
She  wrench'd  the  javelin  with  her  dying  hands; 
But,  wedg'd  within  her  breaft,  the  weapon  ftands ;  1 1 90 
The  wood  flie  draws,  the  fteely  point  remains; 
She  ftaggers  in  her  feat  with  agonizing  pains ; 
A  gathering  mift  o'erclouds  her  chearful  eyes. 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rofy  colour  flies. 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train,      1195 
She  trufted  moft,  and  thus  flie  fpeaks  with  pain : 
Acca,  'tis  paft!  he  fwims  before  my  fight. 
Inexorable  Death;  and  claims  his  right.  * 

Bear, 
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Bear  my  laft  words  to  Turnus,  fly  with  fpeed. 

And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  fucceed:  1200 

Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve  ; 

Farewell;  and  in  this  kifs  my  parting  breath  receive. 

She  faid;  and  Aiding  funk  upon  the  plain; 

Dying,  her  open'd  hand  forfakes  the  rein; 

Short,  and  more  fhort,  fhe  pants :   by  flow  degrees 

Her  mind  the  paflage  from  her  body  frees. 

She  drops  her  fword,  flie  nods  her  plumy  creft; 

Her  drooping  head  declining  on  her  breafl;: 

In  the  laft  flgh  her  ftruggling  foul  expires ; 

And,  murmuring  with  difdain,  to  Stygian  founds  retires. 

A  fliout,  that  ftruck  the  golden  ftars,  enfu'd : 
Defpair  and  rage,  and  languifli'd  fight  renew'd. 
The  Trojan  troops,  and  Tufcans  in  a  line. 
Advance  to  charge ;  the  mix'd  Arcadians  join. 

By  Cynthia's  maid,  high  feated,  from  afar        121^ 
Surveys  the  field,  and  fortune  of  the  war: 
Unmov'd  a  while,  till  proftrate  on  the  plain. 
Weltering  in  blood,  flie  fees  Camilla  flain; 
And  round  her  corpfe  of  friends  and  foes  a  fighting 

train. 

Then,  from  the  bottom  of  her  breaft,  flie  drew     1220 
A  mournful  figh,  and  thefe  fad  words  enfue  : 
Too  dear  a  fine,  ah!  much-lamented  maid. 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans,  thou  haft  paid ; 
Nor  aught  avail'd,  in  this  unhappy  ftrife, 
Diana's  facred  arms,  to  fave  thy  life,  1225 

Yet  unreveng'd  thy  goddefs  will  not  leave 
Her  votary's  death,  nor  with  vain  forrow  grieve. 

Branded 
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Branded  the  wretch,  and  be  his  name  abhorr'dj 
But  after-ages  fhall  thy  praife  record. 
Th'  inglorious  coward  foon  fhall  prefs  the  plain  j  izjo- 
Thus  vows  thy  queen,  and  thus  the  fates  ordain. 

High  o'er  the  field  there  flood  a  hilly  mound. 
Sacred  the  place,  and  fpread  with  oaks  around; 
Where,  in  a  marble  tomb,  Dercennus  lay, 
A  king  that  once  in  Latium  bore  the  fway.  1235; 

The  beauteons  Opis  thither  bent  her  flight. 
To  mark  the  traitor  Aruns  from  the  height. 
Him,  in  refulgent  arms,.ftie  foon  efpy'd, 
Swoln  with  fuccefs,  and  loudly  thus  flie  cry'd: 
Thy  backward  fleps,  vain  boafler,  are  too  late;     124© 
Turn,  like  a  man,  at  length,  and  meet  thy  fate. 
Charg'd  with  my  meflage  to  Camilla  go ; 
And  fay  I  fent  thee  to  the  fliades  below ; 
An  honour  undeferv'd  from  Cynthia's  bow. 

She  faid :  and  from  her  quiver  chole  with  fpeed 
The  winged  ftiaft,  predeflin'd  for  the  deed :         1 24J6 
Then,  to  the  flubborn  eugh  her  flrength  apply 'd ; 
Till  the  far  diftant  horns  approach'd  on  either  fide. 
The  bow-ftring  touch'd  her  breaft,  fo  ftrong  flic  drew|: 
Whizzing  in  air  the  fatal  arrow  flew.  1253 

At  once  the  twanging  bow  and  founding  dart 
The  traitor  heard,  and  felt  the  point  within  his  heart* 
Him,  beating  with  his  heels,  in  pangs  of  death. 
His  flying  friends  to  foreign  fields  bequeath. 
The  conquering  damfel,  with  expanded  wings,     1 255 
The  welcome  meflfage  to  her  miftrefs  brings. 

Their  leader  loft,  the  Volfcians  quit  the  field; 
And  unfuftain'd,  the  chiefs  of  Tumus  yield. 

The 
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The  frighted  foldiers,  when  their  captains  fly. 

More  on  their  fpeed  than  on  their  ftrength  rely.     1 26© 

Confus'd  in  flight,  they  bear  each  other  down. 

And  fpur  their  horfes  headlong  to  the  town. 

Driven  by  their  foes,  and  to  their  fears  refign'd. 

Not  once  they  turn ;  but  take  their  wounds  behind. 

Thefe  drop  the  fhield,  and  thofe  the  lance  forego  ',126^ 

Or  on  their  fhoulders  bear  the  flacken'd  bow. 

The  hoofs  of  horfes,  with  a  rattling  found. 

Beat  {hort  and  thick,  and  fhake  the  rotten  ground. 

Black  clouds  of  duft  come  rolling  in  the  (ky, 

/nd  o'er  the  darken'd  walls  and  rampires  fly.        1270 

The  trembling  matrons,  from  their  lofty  ftands. 

Rend  heaven  with  female  (hrieks,  artd  wring  their  hands* 

All  prefling  on,  purfuers  and  purfued. 

Are  crufh'd  in  crowds,  a  mingled  multitude. 

Some  happy  few  efcape :  the  throng  too  late  1275'. 

Rufh  on  for  entrance,  till  they  choke  the  gate. 

Ev'n  in  the  fight  of  home,  the  wretched  fire 

Looks  on,  and  fees  his  helplefs  fon  expire. 

Then,  in  a  fright,  the  folding  gates  they  clofer 

But  leave  their  friends  excluded  with  their  foes.    1 280 

The  vanquifli'd  cry;  the  vidors  loudly  Ihout; 

'Tis  terror  all  within ;   and  flaughter  all  without. 

Blind  in  their  fear,  they  bounce  againft  the  wall. 

Or,  to  the  moats  purfu'd,  precipitate  their  fall. 

The  Latian  virgins,  valiant  with  defpair,  1285 

Arm'd  on  the  towers,  the  common  danger  fhare: 
So  much  of  zeal  their  country's  caufe  infpir'd; 
So  much  Camilla's  great  example  fia'd. 

Poles,- 
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Poles,  fharpen'd  In  the  flames,  from  high  they  throw. 

With  imitated  darts,  to  gaul  the  foe;  1290 

Their  lives,  for  god-like  freedom  they  bequeath. 

And  crowd  each  other  to  be  firft  in  death. 

Meantime  to  Turnus,  ambufh'd  in  the  (hade. 

With  heavy  tidings,  came  th'  unhappy  maid. 

The  Volfcians  overthrown,  Camilla  kill'd,  129J 

The  foes  entirely  matters  of  the  field. 

Like  a  refiftlefs  flood,  come  rolling  on : 

The  cry  goes  off  the  plain,  and  thickens  to  the  town, 

Inflam'd  with  rage,  (for  fo  the  furies  fire 
The  Daunian's  breaft,  and  fo  the  fates  require,)    1300 
He  leaves  the  hilly  pafs,  the  woods  in  vain 
Poflefs'd,  and  downward  ifl"ues  on  the  plain : 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  when  to  the  ftraights,  now  freed 
From  fecret  foes,  the  Trojan  troops  fucceed. 
Through  the  black  foreft,  and  the  ferny  brake,      1305 
Unloiowingly  fecure,  their  way  they  take. 
From  the  rough  mountains  to  the  plain  defcend. 
And  there,  in  order  drawn,  their  line  extend. 
Both  armies,  now,  in  open  fields  are  feen: 
Nor  far  the  diftance  of  the  fpace  between.  1310 

'Both  to  the  city  bend:  iEneas  fees. 
Through  fmoaking  fields,  his  haftening  enemies. 
And  Turnus  views  the  Trojans  in  array,  ' 

And  hears  th'  approaching  horfes  proudly  neigh. 
Soon  had  their  hofts  in  bloody  battle  join'dj         131 5 
(But  weftward  to  the  fea  the  fun  declin'd. 
Intrench'd  before  the  town,  both  armies  lie : 
While  night,  with  fable  wings,  involves  the  iky. 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

Turnus  challenges  i^neas  to  a  fingle  combat :  articles 
are  agreed  on,  but  broken  by  the  Rutuli,  who 
wound  ^neas :  he  is  miraculoufly  cured  by  Venus, 
forces  Turnus  to  a  duel,  and  concludes  the  poem 
with  his  death. 

WHEN  Turnus  faw  the  Latins  leave  the  field. 
Their  armies  broken,  and  their  courage  quell'd; 
Himfelf  become  the  mark  of  public  fpight, 
'His  honour  queftion'd  for  the  promls'd  fight: 
The  more  he  was  with  vulgar  hate  opprefs"d,  ^ 

The  more  his  fury  boil'd  within  his  breaft: 
He  rouz'd  his  vigour  for  the  late  debate; 
And  rais'd  his  haughty  foul,  to  meet  his  fate. 
As  when  the  fwains  the  Libyan  lion  chace. 
He  makes  a  four  retreat,  nor  mends  his  pace ;  l  O 

But  if  the  pointed  javelin  pierce  his  fide. 
The  lordly  be^ft  returns  with  double  pride; 

J  He 
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He  wrenches  out  the  fteel,  he  roars  for  pain; 

His  fides  he  lafhes,  and  erefts  his  mane : 

So  Turnus  fares;  his  eyeballs  flafti  with  fire,  j^ 

Through  his  wide  noftrils  clouds  of  fmoke  expire. 

Trembling  with  rage,  around  the  court  he  ran; 
At  length  approach'd  the  king,  and  thus  began : 
No  more  excufes  or  delays :  I  ftand 
In  arms  prepar'd  to  combat,  hand  to  hand,  20 

This  bafe  deferter  of  his  native  land. 
The  Trojan,  by  his  word,  is  bound  to  take 
The  fame  conditions  which  himfelf  did  make. 
Renew  the  truce,  the  folemn  rites  prepare. 
And  to  my  lingle  virtue  truft  the  war.  2 jf 

The  Latians,  unconcern'd,  fhall  fee  the  fight ; 
This  arm,  unaided,  Ihall  aflert  your  right : 
Then,  if  my  proftrate  body  prefs  the  plain. 
To  him  the  crown  and  beatiteous  bride  remain. 

To  whom  the  king  fedately  thus  reply'd :  3© 

Brave  youth,  the  more  your  valour  has  been  try'd. 
The  more  becomes  it  us,  with  due  refped. 
To  weigh  the  chance  of  war,  which  you  negleft. 
You  want  not  wealth,  or  a  fucceffive  throne. 
Or  cities,  which  your  arms  have  made  your  own;     35 
My  town  and  treafures  are  at  your  command ; 
And  ftor'd  with  blooming  beauties  is  my  land: 
Laurentum  more  than  one  Lavinia  fees, 
Unmarry'd,  fair,  of  noble  families. 
Now  let  me  fpeak,  and  you  with  patience  hear,       40 
Things  which  perhaps  may  grate  a  lover's  ear  ; 

But 
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'But  found  advice,  proceeding  from  a  heart 
Sincerely  yours,  and  free  from  fraudful  art. 

The  gods,  by  figns,  have  manifeftly  fhown. 
No  prince,  Italian  born,  fliould  heir  my  throne :       4^ 
Oft  have  our  augurs,  in  prediftion  fkill'd. 
And  oft  our  priefts,  a  foreign  fon  reveal'd. 
Yet,  won  by  worth,  that  cannot  be  withftood, 
Brib'd  by  my  kindnefs  to  ray  kindred  blood, 
Urg'd  by  my  wife,  who  would  not  be  deny'd,  50 

I  promis'd  my  Lavinia  for  your  bride: 
Her  from  her  plighted  lord  by  force  I  took ; 
All  ties  of  treaties  and  of  honour  broke : 
JOn  your  account  I  wag'd  an  impious  war. 
With  what  fuccefs  'tis  needlefs  to  declare;  ^^ 

I  and  my  fubjefts  feel;  and  you  have  had  your  (hare. 
Twice  vanquifh'd,  while  in  bloody  fields  we  ftrive. 
Scarce  in  our  walls  we  keep  our  hopes  alive: 
IThe  rolling  flood  runs  warm  with  human  gore; 
The  bones  of  Latians  glance  the  neighbouring  Ihore :  60 
Why  put  I  not  an  end  to  this  debate. 
Still  unrefolv'd,  and  ftill  a  flave  to  fate? 
If  Turnus'  death  a  lafting  peace  can  give, 
•Why  fhould  not  I  procure  it  whiift  you  live? 
Should  I  to  doubtful  arms  your  youth  betray,  6^ 

What  would  my  kinfmen,  the  Rutulians,  fay  ? 
And  fhould  you  fall  in  fight,  (which  heaven  defend)  "j 
How  curfe  the  caufe,  which  haften'd  to  his  end,        > 
The  daughter's  lover,  and  the  father's  friend  ?  J 

Weigh  in  your  mind  the  various  chance  of  wai;,       70 
Pity  your  parent's  age,  and  eafe  his  care, 

Sucli 
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Such  balmy  words  he  pour'd,  but  all  in  vain; 
The  profFer'd  medicine,  but  provok'd  the  pain. 
The  wrathful  youth,  difdaining  the  relief. 
With  intermitting  fobs,  thus  vents  his  grief:  7^ 

Thy  care,  O  beft  of  fathers,  which  you  take 
For  my  concerns,  at  my  defire  forfake. 
Permit  me  not  to  languifh  out  my  days; 
But  make  the  beft  exchange  of  life  for  praife. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  difpute  the  prize;      80 
And  the  blood  follows,  where  the  weapon  flies  : 
His  goddefs  mother  is  not  near,  to  Ihrowd 
The  flying  coward  with  an  empty  cloud. 

But  now  the  queen,  who  fear'd  for  Turnus'  life. 
And  loath 'd  the  hard  conditions  of  the  ftrife,  85 

Held  him  by  force;  and,  dying  in  his  death. 
In  thefe  fad  accents  gave  her  forrow  breath : 

0  Turnus,  I  adjure  thee  by  thefe  tears; 
And  whate'er  price  Amata's  honour  bears 

Within  thy  breaft,  fince  thou  art  all  my  hope,  90 

My  fickly  mind's  repofe,  my  finking  age's  prop ; 

Since  on  the  fafety  of  thy  life  alone 

Depends  X-atinus,  and  the  Latian  throne: 

Refufe  me  not  this  one,  this  only  prayer. 

To  waive  the  combat,  and  purfue  the  war.  9J 

Whatever  chance  attends  this  fatal  ftrife. 

Think  it  includes  in  thine  Amata's  life. 

1  cannot  live  a  flave;  or  fee  my  throne 
Ufurp'd  by  ftrangers,  or  a  Trojan  fon. 

At  this  a  flood  of  tears  Lavinia  ftied ; 
A  crimfon  blufti  her  beauteous  face  o'erfpread. 
Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and  red. 
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The  driving  colours,  never  at  a  ftay. 
Run  here  and  there;  and  flufli,  and  fade  away. 
Delightful  change!  thus  Indian  ivory  fhows,       loc 
Which,  with  the  bordering  paint  of  purple  glows; 
Or  lilies  damaflc"d  by  the  neighbouring  rofe. 
The  lover  gaz'd,  and,  burning  with  defire. 
The  more  he  look'd,  the  more  he  fed  the  fire: 
Revenge,  and  jealous  rage,  and  fecret  fpite,  no 

Roll  in  his  breaft,  and  rouze  him  to  the  fight. 

Then  fixing  on  the  queen  his  ardent  eyes. 
Firm  to  his  firft  intent,  he  thus  replies: 
O,  mother,  do  not,  by  your  tears,  prepare 
Such  boding  omens,   and  prejudge  the  war.  i  j^ 

Refolv'd  on  fight,  I  am  no  longer  free 
To  ftiun  my  death,  if  heaven  my  death  decree. 

Then,  turning  to  the  herald,  thus  purfues ; 
Go,  greet  the  Trojan  with  ungrateful  news. 
Denounce  from  me,  that  when  to-morrow's  light     1 20 
Shall  gild  the  heavens,  he  need  not  urge  the  fight : 
The  Trojan  and  Rutulian  troops  no  more 
Shall  dye,  with  mutual  blood,  the  Latian  fliore: 
Our  fingle  fwords  the  quarrel  Ihall  decide. 
And  to  the  vidlor  be  the  beauteous  bride.  1 25 

He  faid,  and  ftriding  on,  with  fpeedy  pace 
He  fought  his  courfers  of  the  Thracian  race. 
At  his  approach,  they  tofs  their  heads  on  high; 
And,  proudly  neighing,  promife  viftory. 
The  fires  of  thefe  Orithia  fent  from  far,  130 

To  grace  Pilumnus,  when  he  went  to  v/ar. 

The 
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The  drifts  of  Thracian  fnows  were  fcarce  {o  white. 
Nor  northern  winds  in  fleetnefs  match'd  their  flight. 
Officious  grooms  ftand  ready  by  his  fide;  'i 

And  fome  with  combs  their  flowing  manes  divide ;     I 
And  others  flroke  their  chefts,  and  gently  footh  their  j 
pride.  -^ 

He  fheath'd  his  limbs  in  arms;  a  temper'd  raafs 
Of  golden  metal  thofe,  and  mountain  brafs. 
Then  to  his  head  his  glittering  helm  he  ty'd ; 
And  girt  his  faithful  fauchion  by  his  fide.  14.0 

In  his  JEtnean  forge,  the  god  of  fire 
That  fauchion  labour'd  for  the  hero's  fire; 
Immortal  keennefs  on  the  blade  beftow'd. 
And  plung'd  it  hifung  in  the  Stygian  flood. 
Propp'd  on  a  pillar,  which  the  cieling  bore,  14^ 

Was  plac'd  the  lance  Auruncan  Aftor  wore; 
Which  with  fuch  force  he  brandifh'd  in  his  hand. 
The  tough  afli  trembled  like  an  ofier  wand. 
Then  cry'd,  O  ponderous  fpoil  of  Ador  flain. 
And  never  yet  by  Turnus  tofs'd  in  vain,  150 

Fail  not,  this  day,  thy  v\^onted  force:  but  go. 
Sent  by  this  hand,  to  pierce  the  Trojan  foe: 
Give  mc  to  tear  his  corflet  from  his  breaf!:. 
And  from  that  eunuch  head,  to  rend  the  creil : 
Dragg'd  in  the  dufl,  his  frizzled  hair  to  foil,  155 

Hot  from  the  vexing  ir'n,  and  fmear'd  with  fragrant  oil. 

Thus  while  he  raves,  from  his  wide  noftrils  flies 
A  fiery  fteara,  and  fparkles  from  his  eyes. 
So  fares  the  bull  in  his  lov'd  female's  fight; 
Proudly  he  bellows,  and  preludes  the  fight:  1 60 

E  2  He 
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He  tries  his  goring  horns  againft  a  tree; 

And  meditates  his  abfent  enemy : 

He  pu(hes  at  the  winds,  he  digs  the  ftrand 

With  his  black  hoofs,  and  fpurns  the  yellow  fand. 

Nor  lefs  the  Trojan,  in  his  Lemnian  arms,         i6f 
To  future  fight  his  manly  courage  warms: 
He  whets  his  fury,  and  with  joy  prepares 
To  terminate  at  once  the  lingering  wars. 
To  chear  his  chiefs,  and  tender  fon,  relates 
What  heaven  had  promis'd,  and  expounds  the  fates.  1 70 
Then  to  the  Latian  king  he  fends,  to  ceafe 
The  rage  of  arms,  and  ratify  the  peace. 

The  morn,  enfuing  from  the  mountain's  height. 
Had  fcarcely  fpread  the  Ikies  with  rofy  light ; 
Th'  ethereal  courfers,  bounding  from  the  fea,         ij^ 
From  out  their  flaming  noftrils  breath'd  the  day : 
When  now  the  Trojan  and  Rutulian  guard. 
In  friendly  labour  join'd,  the  lift  prepar'd. 
Beneath  the  walls,  they  meafure  out  the  fpace;  ^ 

Then  facred  altars  rear,  on  fods  of  grafs ;  1 80  I 

Where,  with  religious  rites,  their  common  gods  they  f 
place.  J 

In  pureft  white  the  priefts  their  heads  attire. 
And  living  waters  bear,  and  holy  fire : 
Aud  o'er  their  linen  hoods,  and  (haded  hair. 
Long  tvvifted  wreaths  of  facred  vervain  wear.  iS^ 

In  order  iffuing  from  the  town  appears 
The  Latin  legion,  arm'd  with  pointed  fpears ; 
And  from  the  fields,  advancing  on  a  line. 
The  Trojan  and  the  Tufcan  forces  join : 

Their 
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Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleafing  fight :  1 90 

A  peaceful  train  they  feem,  in  peace  prepar'd  for  fight. 

Betwixt  the  ranks  the  proud  commanders  ride. 
Glittering  with  gold,  and  vefts  in  purple  dy'd. 
Here  Mneftheus,  author  of  the  Memmian  line. 
And  there  Meffapus  born  of  feed  divine.  195 

The  fign  is  given,  and  round  the  lifted  fpace 
Each  man  in  order  fills  his  proper  place. 
Reclining  on  their  ample  fhields,  they  ftand; 
And  fix  their  pointed  lances  in  the  fand. 
Now,  ftudious  of  the  fight,  a  numerous  throng     2C0 
Of  either  fex  promifcuous,  old  and  young, 
Swarm  from  the  town:  by  thofe  who  reft  behind. 
The  gates  and  walls,  and  houfes  tops  are  lin'd. 

Mean  time  the  queen  of  heaven  beheld  the  fight. 
With  eyes  unpleas'd,  from  Mount  Albano's  height :  205 
(Since  call'd  Albano,  by  fucceeding  fame. 
But  then  an  empty  hill,  without  a  name.) 
She  thence  furvey'd  the  field,  the  Trojan  powers. 
The  Latian  fquadrons,  and  Laurentine  towers. 
Then  thus  the  goddefs  of  the  ikies  befpake,  2 1  o 

With  fighs  and  tears,  the  goddefs  of  the  lake; 
King  Turnus'  fifter,  once  a  lovely  maid. 
Ere  to  the  luft  of  lawlefs  Jove  betray'd, 
Comprefs'd  i  y  force,  but  by  the  grateful  god. 
Now  made  the  Nai's  of  the  neighbouring  flood.      215 

O  nymph,  the  pride  of  living  lakes,  faid  (he, 
O  moft  renown'd,  and  moft  belov'd  by  me. 
Long  haft  thou  known,  nor  need  I  to  record 
The  wanton  fallies  of  my  wandering  lord : 

E  3  Of 
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Of  every  Latian  fair,  whom  Jove  mifled,  220 

To  mount  by  Health  my  violated  bed. 
To  thee  alone  I  grudg'd  not  his  embrace; 
But  gave  a  part  of  heaven,  and  an  unenvy'd  place. 
Now  learn  from  me,  thy  near  approaching  grief. 
Nor  think  my  wifhes  want  to  thy  relief.  22^ 

While  fortune  favoured,  nor  heaven's  king  deny'd. 
To  lend  my  fuccour  to  the  Latian  fide, 
I  fav'd  thy  brother,  and  the  finking  ftate; 
But  now  he  ftruggles  with  unequal  fate ; 
And  gees  with  gods  averfe,  o'ermatch'd  in  might,    -^ 
To  meet  inevitable  death  in  fight :  I 

Nor  muft  I  break  the  truce,  nor  can  fuftain  the  [ 
fight.  ^ 

Thou,  if  thou  dar'ft,  thy  prefent  aid  fupply  ; 
It  well  becomes  a  filler's  care  to  try. 

At  this  the  lovely  nymph,  with  grief  opprefs'd,  235 
Thrice  tore  her  hair,  and  beat  her  comely  breaft. 
To  whom  Saturnia  thus ;  Thy  tears  are  late  : 
Hafte,  fnatch  him,  if  he  can  be  fnatch'd,  from  fate. 
New  tumults  kindle,  violate  the  truce; 
"Who  knows  what  changeful  fortune  may  produce  ?  240 
'Tis  not  a  crime  t'  attempt  what  I  decree. 
Or  if  it  were,  difcharge  the  crime  on  me. 
She  faid,  and,  failing  on  the  winged  wind. 
Left  the  fad  nymph  fufpended  in  her  mind. 

And  now  in  pomp  the  peaceful  kings  appear;      245 
Four  fteeds  the  chariot  of  Latinus  bear : 
Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play. 
To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day. 

Two 
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Two  fnowy  courfers  Turnus'  chariot  yoke. 

And  in  his  hand  two  mafly  fpears  he  ftiook:  250 

Then  iflued  from  the  camp,  in  arms  divine, 

JEneas,  author  of  the  Roman  line: 

And  by  his  fide  Afcanius  took  his  place. 

The  fecond  hope'of  Rome's  immortal  race. 

Adorn'd  in  white,  a  reverend  prieft  appears;      255 

And  offerings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears ; 

A  porket,  and  a  lamb,  that  never  fuffer'd  {hears. 

Then  to  the  rifing  fun  he  turns  his  eyes. 

And  fhews  the  beads  delign'd  for  facrifice. 

With  fait  and  meal:  with  like  officious  care  260 

He  marks  their  foreheads,  and  he  clips  their  hair. 

Betwixt  their  horns  the  purple  wine  he  flieds. 

With  the  fame  generous  juice  the  flame  he  feeds. 

yEneas  then  unflieath'd  his  fliining  fword. 

And  thus  with  pious  prayers  the  gods  ador'd:         265 

All-feeing  fun,  and  thou  Aufonian  foil. 
For  which  I  have  fufl:ain'd  fo  long  a  toil. 
Thou  king  of  heaven,  and  thou  the  queen  of  air, 
(Propitious  now,  and  reconcil'd  by  prayer) 
Thou  god  of  war,  whofe  unrefifted  fway  2'0 

The  labours  and  events  of  arms  obey ; 
Ye  living  fountains,  and  ye  running  floods, 
All  powers  of  ocean,  all  ethereal  gods. 
Hear,  and  bear  record ;  if  I  fall  in  field. 
Or  recreant  in  the  fight,  to  Turnus  yield,  275 

My  Trojans  {hall  increafe  Evander's  town  ; 
Afcanius  fhall  renounce  th'  Aufonian  crown : 
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All  claims,  all  qucftions  of  debate  fhall  ceafe; 

Nor  he,  nor  they,  with  force  infringe  the  peace. 

But  if  my  jufter  arms  prevails  in  fight  280 

As  fure  they  (hall,  if  I  divine  aright. 

My  Trojans  fliall  not  o'er  th'  Italians  reign; 

Both  equal,  both  unconquer'd,  Ihall  remain: 

Join'd  in  their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their  abodes; 

I  afk  but  altars  for  my  weary  gods.  28c 

The  care  of  thofe  religious  rites  be  mine : 

The  crown  to  king  Latinus  I  refign ; 

His  be  the  fovereign  fway.     Nor  will  I  (hare 

His  power  in  peace,  or  his  command  in  war. 

For  me,  my  friends  another  town  fhall  frame,        290 

And  blefs  the  rifing  towers,  with  fair  Lavinia's  name. 

Thus  he.     Then,  with  erefted  eyes  and  hands. 
The  Latian  king  before  his  altar  ftands. 
By  the  fame  heaven,  faid  he,  and  earth,  and  main. 
And  all  the  powers,  that  all  the  three  contain;       29 j 
By  hell  below,  and  by  that  upper  god, 
Whofe  thunder  figns  the  peace,  who  feals  it  with  his 

nod; 
So  let  Latona's  double  offspring  hear. 
And  double-fronted  Janus  what  I  fwear : 
I  touch  the  facred  altars,  touch  the  flames,  300 

And  all  thofe  powers  atteft,  and  all  their  names : 
Whatever  chance  befal  on  either  fide. 
No  term  of  time  this  union  fhall  divide: 
No  force,  no  fortune,  fhall  my  vows  unbind. 
Or  Ihake  the  fledfaft  tenour  of  my  mind :  305 

Not 
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Not  though  the  circling  feas  fhould  break  their  bound, 

O'erflow  the  fliores,  or  lap  the  folid  ground ; 

Not  though  the  lamps  of  heaven  their  fpheres  forfake, 

Hurl'd  down,  and  hiffing  in  the  nether  lake: 

Ev'n  as  this  royal  fceptre  (for  he  bore  310 

A  fceptre  in  his  hand  (fhall  never  more 

Shoot  out  in  branches,  or  renew  the  birth  j 

(An  orphan  now,  cut  from  the  mother  earth 

By  the  keen  axe,  diflionour'd  of  its  hair. 

And  cas'd  in  brafs,  for  Latian  kings  to  bear).  315^ 

When  thus  in  public  view  the  peace  was  ty'd 
With  folemn  vows,  and  fworn  on  either  fide. 
All  dues  perform'd  which  holy  rites  require; 
The  viftim  beafts  are  flain  before  the  fire: 
The  trembling  entrails  from  their  bodies  torn,         320 
And  to  the  fatten'd  flames  in  chargers  borne. 

Already  the  Rutulians  deem  their  man 
O'ermatch'd  in  arms,  before  the  fight  began. 
Firft  rifing  fears  are  whifper'd  through  the  crowd; 
Then,  gathering  found,  they  murmur  more  aloud.  325 
Now  fide  to  fide,  they  meafure  with  their  eyes 
The  champion's  bulk,  their  fmews,  and  their  fize : 
The  nearer  they  approach,  the  more  is  known 
Th'  apparent  difadvantage  of  their  own. 
Turnus  himfelf  appears  in  public  fight  330 

Confcious  of  fate,  defponding  of  the  fight. 
Slowly  he  moves ;  and  at  his  altar  ftands 
W^ith  eyes  dejeded,  and  with  trembling  hands: 
And,  while  he  mutters  undiftinguifh'd  prayers, 
A  livid  deadnefs  in  his  cheeks  appears.  33^ 

With 
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With  anxious  pleafure  when  Juturna  view'd 
Th'  increaling  fright  of  the  mad  multitude; 
When  their  fliort  fighs  and  thickening  fobs  fhe  heard. 
And  found  their  ready  minds  for  change  prepar'd; 
Diflembling  her  immortal  form,  fhe  took  340 

Camertus'  mien,  his  habit,  and  his  look, 
A  chief  of  ancient  blood :  in  arms  well  known 
Was  his  great  fire,  and  he,  his  greater  fon. 
His  fhape  aflum'd,  amid  the  ranks  fhe  ran. 
And,  humouring  their  firft  motions,  thus  began :    34^ 

For  fhame,  Rutulians,  can  you  bear  the  fight 
Of  one  expos'd  for  all,  in  fmgle  fight? 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  heaven,  confefs 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  lefs  ? 
View  all  the  Trojan  hoft,  th'  Arcadian  band,  350 

And  Tufcan  army ;  count  them  as  they  ftand : 
Undaunted  to  the  battle  if  we  go. 
Scarce  every  fecond  man  will  fhare  a  foe. 
Turnus,  'tis  true,  in  this  unequal  ftrife 
Shall  lofe,  with  honour,  his  devoted  life :  ^^^ 

Or  change  it  rather  for  immortal  fame. 
Succeeding  to  the  gods,  from  whence  he  came: 
Eut  you,  a  fcrvile,  and  inglorious  band. 
For  foreign  lords  fhall  fow  your  native  land : 
Thofe  fruitful  fields,  your  fighting  fathers  gain'd,   360 
Which  have  fo  long  their  lazy  fons  fuftain'd. 

With  words  like  thefe,  fhe  carry'd  her  defignj 
A  rifing  murmur  runs  along  the  line. 
Then  ev'n  the  city  troops,  and  Latins,  tir'd 
With  tedious  war,  feera  with  new  fouls  infpir'd :     365 

Their 
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Their  champion's  fate  with  pity  they  lament ; 
And  of  the  league,  fo  lately  fworn,  repent. 

Nor  fails  the  goddefs  to  foment  the  rage 
With  lying  wonders,  and  a  falfe  prefage: 
But  adds  a  fign,  which,  prefent  to  their  eyes,  370 

Infpires  new  courage,  and  a  glad  furprize. 
For,  fudden,  in  the  fiery  trads  above. 
Appears  in  pomp  th'  imperial  bird  of  Jove : 
A  plump  of  fowl  he  fpies,  that  fwim  the  lakes ; 
And  o'er  their  heads  his  founding  pinions  fhakes.   37^ 
Then  {looping  on  the  faireft  of  the  train. 
In  his  ftrong  talons  trufs'd  a  lilver  fwan. 
Th'  Italians  wonder  at  th'  unufual  fight; 
Eut  while  he  lags,  and  labours  in  his  flight. 
Behold  the  daftard  fowl  return  anew;  380 

And  with  united  force  the  foe  purfue: 
Clamorous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly; 
And  thickening  in  a  cloud,  o'erfliade  the  fky. 
They  cuff,  they  fcratch,  they  crofs  their  airy  courfe; 
Nor  can  th'  incumber 'd  bird  fuftain  their  force:     385 
But  vex'd,  not  vanquifli'd,  drops  the  ponderous  preyj 
And,  lighten'd  of  his  burden,  wings  his  way. 

Th'  Aufonian  bands  with  (houts  falute  the  fight: 
Eager  of  aftion,  and  demand  the  fight. 
Then  king  Tolumnius,  vers'd  in  augurs'  arts,         390 
Cries  out,  and  thus  his  boafted  Ikill  imparts: 
At  length  'tis  granted,  what  I  long  defir'd; 
This,  this  is  what  my  frequent  vows  requir'd. 
Ye  gods,  I  take  your  omen,  and  obey; 
Advance,  my  friends,  and  charge;  I  lead  the  way.  39  j 

Thefc 
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Thefe  are  the  foreign  foes,  whofe  impious  band. 

Like  that  rapacious  bird,  infeft  our  land : 

But  foon,  like  him,  they  Ihall  be  forc'd  to  fea 

By  ftrength  united,  and  forego  the  prey; 

Your  timely  fuccour  to  your  country  bring;  400 

Hafte  to  the  refcue,  and  redeem  your  king. 

He  faid  :  and  preffing  onward,  through  the  cxew, 
Pois'd  in  his  lifted  arm,  his  lance  he  threw. 
The  winged  weapon,  whiftling  in  the  wind. 
Came  driving  on,  nor  mifs'd  the  mark  defign'd.      40J 
At  once  the  cornel  rattled  in  the  flcies; 
At  once  tumultuous  fhouts  and  clamours  rile. 
Nine  brothers  in  a  goodly  band  there  flood. 
Born  of  Arcadian  mix'd  with  Tufcan  blood : 
Gylippus' fons :  the  fatal  javelin  flew,  410 

Aim'd  at  the  midmoft  of  the  friendly  crew. 
A  paflage  through  the  jointed  arms  is  found, 
Juft  where  the  belt  was  to  the  body  bound. 
And  ftruck  the  gentle  youth  extended  on  the  ground 
Then,  fir'd  with  pious  rage,  the  generous  train        41 5 
Run  madly  forward  to  revenge  the  flain. 
And  fome  with  eager  hafte  their  javelins  throw; 
And  fome  with  fword  in  hand  affault  the  foe. 

The  wifli'd  infult  the  Latin  troops  embrace; 
And  meet  their  ardour  in  the  middle  fpace.  420 

The  Trojans,  Tufcans,  and  Arcadian  line, 
"With  equal  courage  ob\  iate  their  defign. 
Peace  leaves  the  violated  fields ;  and  hate 
Both  armies  urges  to  their  mutual  fate. 

With 
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With  impious  hafte  their  altars  are  o'erturn'd,         42? 

The  facrifice  half  broil'd,  and  half-unburn'd. 

Thick  ftorms  of  fteel  from  either  army  fly. 

And  clouds  of  clalhing  darts  obfcure  the  fky : 

Brands  from  the  fire  are  miffive  weapons  made; 

With  chargers,  bowls,  and  all  the  prieftly  trade.      430 

Latinus,  frighted,  haftens  from  the  fray. 

And  bears  his  unregarded  gods  away. 

Thefe  on  their  horfes  vault,  thofe  yoke  the  car; 

The  reft,  with  fwords  on  high,  run  headlong  to  the  war. 

Meffapus,  eager  to  confound  the  peace,  435 

Spurr'd  his  hot  courfer  through  the  fighting  prefs. 
At  king  Auleftes;   by  his  purple  known 
A  Tufcan  prince,  and  by  his  regal  crown; 
And  with  a  fhock  encountering,  bore  him  down. 
Backward  he  fell;  and,  as  his  fate  defign'd,  440 

The  ruins  of  an  altar  were  behind : 
There  pitching  on  his  fhoulders,  and  his  head. 
Amid  the  fcattering  fires  he  lay  fupinely  fpread. 
The  beamy  fpear  defcending  from  above. 
His  cuirafs  pierc'd,  and  through  his  body  drove.    445 
Then,  with  a  fcornful  fmile,  the  viftor  cries; 
The  gods  have  found  a  fitter  facrifice. 
Greedy  of  fpoils,  th'  Italians  ftrip  the  dead 
Of  his  rich  armour;  and  uncrown  his  head. 

Prieft  Chorinaeus  arm'd  his  better  hand,  450 

From  his  own  altar,  with  a  blazing  brand ; 
And,  as  Ebufus  with  a  thundering  pace, 
Advanc'd  to  battle,  daih'd  it  on  his  face : 

His 
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His  brlftly  beard  fhines  out  with  fudden  fires. 

The  crackling  crop  a  noifome  fcent  expires.  ^^^ 

Following  the  blow,  he  feiz'd  his  curling  crown 

With  his  left  hand ;  his  other  caft  him  down. 

The  proftrate  body  with  his  knees  he  prefs'd. 

And  plung'd  his  holy  poinard  in  his  breaft. 

While  Podalirius,  with  his  fword,  purfaed  460 

The  fnepherd  Alfus  through  the  flying  crowd. 
Swiftly  he  turns,  and  aims  a  deadly  blow. 
Full  on  the  front  of  his  unwary  foe. 
The  broad  axe  enters  with  a  crafhing  found. 
And  cleaves  the  chin  with  one  continued  wound ;  465 
Warm  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  befmear  his  arms 

around. 

An  iron  fleep  his  flupid  eyes  opprefs'd. 
And  feal'd  their  heavy  lids  in  endlefs  rell. 
But  good  -^neas  rufh'd  artiid  the  bands. 
Bare  was  his  head,  and  naked  were  his  hands,         470 
In  fign  of  truce:  then  thus  he  cries  aloud. 
What  fudden  rage,  what  new  defire  of  blood 
Inflames  your  alter 'd  minds?  O  Trojans,  ceafe 
From  impious  arms,  nor  violate  the  peace. 
By  human  faniftions,  and  by  laws  divine,  47^ 

The  terms  are  all  agreed,  the  war  is  mine. 
Difraifs  your  fears,  and  let  the  fight  enfue ; 
This  hand  alone  fhall  right  the  gods  and  you : 
Our  injur'd  altars,  and  their  broken  vow. 
To  this  avenging  fword  the  faithlefs  Turnus  owe.  4S0 

■Thus  while  he  fpoke,  unmindful  of  defence, 
A  winged  arrow  ftruck  the  pious  prince, 

c  But 
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But  whether  from  fome  human  hand  It  came. 

Or  hoftile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame: 

No  human  hand,  or  hoftile  god  was  found,  48^ 

To  boaft  the  triumph  of  fo  bafe  a  wound. 

When  Turnus  faw  the  Trojan  quit  the  plain. 
His  chiefs  difmay'd,  his  troops  a  fainting  train: 
Th'  unhop'd  event  his  heighten'd  foul  infpires. 
At  once  his  arms  and  courfers  he  requires.  490 

Then,  with  a  leap,  his  lofty  chariot  gains. 
And  with  a  ready  hand  affuraes  the  reins. 
He  drives  impetuous,  and  where-e'er  he  goes. 
He  leaves  behind  a  lane  of  flaughter'd  foes. 
Thefe  his  lance  reaches,  over  thofe  he  rolls  49^ 

His  rapid  car,  and  crufhes  out  their  fouls : 
In  vain  the  vanquifla'd  fly;  the  viflor  fends 
The  dead  mens'  weapons  at  their  living  friends. 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  Hebrus'  freezing  flood 
The  god  of  battles,  in  his  angry  mood,  500 

Clafhing  his  fword  againft  his  brazen  fhield. 
Let  loofe  the  reins,  and  fcours  along  the  field; 
Before  the  wind  his  fiery  courfers  fly. 
Groans  the  fad  earth,  refounds  the  rattling  fky. 
Wrath,  terror,  treafon,  tumult,  and  defpair,        505 
Dire  faces,  and  deform'd,  furround  the  car ; 
Friends  of  the  god,  and  followers  of  the  war. 

With  fury  not  unlike,  nor  lefs  difdain. 
Exulting  Turnus  flies  along  the  plain: 
His  fmoking  horfes,  at  their  utmofl:  fpeed,  510 

He  lafhes  onj  and  urges  o'er  the  dead. 

Their 
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Their  fetlocks  run  with  blood  ;  and  when  they  bound. 

The  gore,  and  gathering  duft,  are  dafh'd  around. 

Thamyris  and  Pholus,  mailers  of  the  war. 

He  kill'd  at  hand,  but  Sthelenus  afar:  515 

From  far  the  fon-  of  Imbracus  he  flew, 

Glaucus,  and  Lades,  of  the  Lycian  crew: 

Both  taught  to  fight  on  foot,  in  battle  join'd; 

Or  mount  the  courfer  that  out-ftrips  the  wind. 

Mean  time  Eumedes,  vaunting  in  the  field,  520 

New  fir"d  the  Trojans,  and  their  foes  repell'd. 

This  fon  of  Dolon  bore  his  grandfire's  name; 

But  emulated  more  his  father's  fame. 

His  guileful  father,  fent  a  nightly  fpy. 

The  Grecian  camp  and  order  to  defcry:  52^ 

Hard  enterprize,  and  well  lie  might  require 

Achilles'  car,  and  horfes  for  his  hire; 

But,  met  upon  the  fcout,  th'  Etolian  prince 

In  death  beftow'd  a  jufter  recompence. 

Fierce  Turnus  view'd  the  Trojan  from  afar;       530 

And  lanch'd  his  javelin  from  his  lofty  car : 

Then  lightly  leaping  down,  purfued  the  blow. 

And,  prefling  with  his  foot,  his  proftrate  foe, 

Wrench'd  from  his  feeble  hold  the  ihining  fvvord; 

And  plung'd  it  in  the  bofom  of  its  lord.  ^$^ 

Poffefs,  faid  he,  the  fruit  of  all  thy  pains. 

And  meafure,  at  thy  length,  our  Latian  plains. 

Thus  are  my  foes  rewarded  by  my  hand. 

Thus  may  they  build  their  town,  and  thus  enjoy  the  land. 
Then  Daris,  Butis,  Sybaris,  he  flew,  540 

Whom  o'er  his  neck  the  floundering  courfer  threw. 

As 
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As  when  loud  Boreas,  with  his  bluftering  train. 
Stoops  from  above,  incumbent  on  the  main; 
Where-e'er  he  flies,  he  drives  the  rack  before. 
And  rolls  the  billows  on  th'^gean  fhore;  54^ 

So  where  reliftlefs  Turnus  takes  his  courfe. 
The  fcatter'd  fquadrons  bend  before  his  force: 
His  creft  of  horfes  hair  is  blown  behind. 
By  adverfe  air,  and  ruftles  in  the  wind. 

This  haughty  Phegeus  faw  with  high  difdain,  550 
And  as  the  chariot  roll'd  along  the  plain. 
Light  from  the  ground  he  leapt,  and  feiz'd  the  rein. 
Thus  hung  in  air,  he  ftill  retain'd  his  hold; 
The  courfers  frighted,  and  their  courfe  control'd. 
The  lance  of  Turnus  reach'd  him  as  he  hung,         ^^^ 
And  pierc'd  his  plated  arms;  but  pafs'd  along. 
And  only  raz'd  the  Ikln :  he  turn'd,  and  held 
Againft  his  threatening  foe  his  ample  fhield ; 
Then  call'd  for  aid:  but,  while  he  cry'd  in  vain. 
The  chariot  bore  him  backward  on  the  plain.         560 
He  lies  revers'd;  the  viftor-king  defcends. 
And  ftrikes  fo  juftly  where  his  helmet  ends. 
He  lops  the  head.     The  Latian  fields  are  drunk, 
"With  ftreams  that  ifTue  from  the  bleeding  trunk. 

While  he  triumphs,  and  while  the  Trojans  yield,  565 
The  wounded  prince  is  forc'd  to  have  the  field  : 
Strong  Mneftheus  and  Achates  often  try'd. 
And  young  Afcanius  weeping  by  his  fide, 
Conduft  him  to  his  tent :  fcarce  can  he  rear 
His  limbs  from  earth,  fupported  on  his  fpear.         570 

Vol.  XXIV.  F  Refolv'd 
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Refolv'd  in  mind,  regardlefs  of  the  fmart. 

He  tugs  with  both  his  hands,  and  breaks  the  dart. 

The  fteel  remains.     No  readier  way  he  found 

*ro  draw  the  weapon,  than  t'  inlarge  the  wound. 

Eager  of  fight,  impatient  of  delay,  ^y^ 

He  begs ;  and  his  unwilling  friends  obey. 

liipis  was  at  hand  to  prove  his  art, 
Whofe  blooming  youth  fo  fir'd  Apollo's  heart. 
That  for  his  love  he  proffer 'd  to  beftow 
His  tuneful  harp,  and  his  unerring  bow:  580 

The  pious  youth,  more  ftudious  how  to  fave 
His  aged  fire,  now  finking  to  the  grave, 
Preferr'd  the  power  of  plants,  and  filent  praifc 
Of  healing  arts,  before  Phoebeian  bays. 

Prop'd  on  his  lance  the  penfive  hero  flood,  585 

And  heard,  and  faw  unmov'd,  the  mourning  crowd. 
The  fam'd  phyfician  tucks  his  robes  around 
With  ready  hands,  and  haftens  to  the  wound. 
With  gentle  touches  he  performs  his  part. 
This  way  and  that,  foliciting  the  dart,  590 

And  exercifes  all  his  heavenly  art. 
All  foftening  fimples,  known  of  fovereign  ufe. 
He  preffes  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice ; 
Thefe  firft  infus'd,  to  lenify  the  pain. 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain,  595 

Then  to  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray'd; 
The  patron  of  his  art  refus'd  his  aid. 

Meantime  the  war  approaches  to  the  tents : 
Th'  alarm  grows  hotter,  and  the  noife  augments : 

The 
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The  driving  duft  proclaims  the  danger  near,       600 ' 

And  firft  their  friends,  and  then  their  foes  appear; 

Their  friends  retreat,  their  foes  purfue  the  rear. 

The  camp  is  fiU'd  with  terror  and  affright; 

The  hifling  Ihafts  within  the  trench  alight; 

An  undiftinguifh'd  noife  afcends  the  Iky ;  605" 

The  fhouts  of  thofe  who  kill,  and  groans  of  thofe  who  die. 

But  now  the  goddefs  mother,  mov'd  with  grief, 
And  pierc'd  with  pity,  haftens  her  relief. 
A  branch  of  healing  Dittany  (he  brought. 
Which  in  the  Cretan  fields  with  care  fhe  fought :    610 
Rough  is  the  ftem,  which  woolly  leaves  furround ; 
Theleaves  withflowers,  theflowers  with  purplecrown'd ; 
Well  known  to  wounded  goats;  a  fure  relief 
To  draw  the  pointed  fteel,  and  eafe  the  grief. 
This  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  involv'd;  and  brews  615' 
Th'  extradled  liquor  with  ambrofial  dews. 
And  odorous  Panacee:  unfeen  flae  flands. 
Tempering  the  mixture  with  her  heavenly  hands: 
And  pours  it  in  a  bowl,  already  crown 'd 
Withjuiceofmed'c'nalherbsprepar'd  to  bathe  the  wound. 
The  leech,  unknowing  of  fuperior  art. 
Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  part. 
And  in  a  moment  ceas'd  the  raging  fmart. 
Stanch'd  is  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom  (lands : 
The  fteel,  butfcarcely  touch'd  with  tender  hands,  625 
Moves  up,  and  follows  of  its  own  accord ; 
And  health  and  vigour  are  at  once  reftor'd, 
lapis  fir{t  perceiv'd  the  clofing  wound; 
■And  firft  the  footfteps  of  a  god  he  found. 

F  z  Arms, 
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Arms,  arms,  he  cries,  the  fword  and  ftiield  prepare,  630 

And  fend  the  willing  chief,  renew'd  to  war. 

This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine. 

Nor  art's  effefl;,  but  done  by  hands  divine: 

Some  god  our  general  to  the,  battle  fends; 

Some  god  preferves  his  life  for  greater  ends,  635 

The  hero  arms  in  hafte :  his  hands  infold 
His  thighs  with  cuifhes  of  refulgent  gold: 
Inflam'd  to  fight,  and  ni-fhing  to  the  field. 
That  hand  fuflaining  the  cceleftial  fhield. 
This  gripes  the  lance;  and  with  fuch  vigour  fliakes. 
That  to  the  reft  the  beamy  weapon  quakes. 
Then,  with  a  clofe  embrace,  he  ftrain'd  his  fon; 
And,  killing  through  his  helmet,  thus  begun: 
My  fon,  from  my  example  learn  the  war,  T  ' 

In  camps  to  fufFer,  and  in  fields  to  dare :  645  i- 

But  happier  chance  than  mine  attend  thy  care!  J  . 

This  day  my  hand  thy  tender  age  fhall  fhield. 
And  crown  wilh  honours  of  the  conquer'd  field : 
Thou,  when  thy  riper  years  fhall  fend  thee  forth. 
To  toils  of  war,  be  mindful  of  my  worth,  650 

Affert  thy  birthright ;  and  in  arms  be  known. 
For  Heftor's  nephew,  and  ^Eneas'  fon. 

He  faid;  and,  ftriding,  ifTued  on  the  plain  j 
Anteus,  and  Mnef^heus,  and  a  numerous  train. 
Attend  his  fteps :  the  refl  their  weapons  take,  6^^ 

And,  crowding  to  the  field,  the  camp  forfake. 
A  cloud  of  blinding  dufl  is  rais'd  around ; 
Labours  beneath  their  feet  the  trembling  ground. 

Now 
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Now  Turnus,  ported  on  a  hill,  from  far 
Beheld  the  progrefs  of  the  moving  war:  660 

With  him  the  Latins  view'd  the  cover'd  plains; 
And  the  chiU  blood  ran  backward  in  their  veins, 
Juturna  faw  th'  advancing  troops  appear; 
And  heard  the  hoftile  found,  and  fled  for  fear, 
^neas  leads;  and  draws  a  fweeping  train,  66j 

Clos'd  in  thfiir  ranks,  and  pouring  on  the  plain. 
As  when  a  whirlwind,  rufhing  to  the  fhore. 
From  the  mid  ocean  dri\'es  the  waves  before  : 
The  painful  hind,  with  heavy  heart,  forefees 
The  flatted  fields,  and  flaughter  of  the  trees;  670 

With  fuch  impetuous  rage  the  prince  appears. 
Before  his  doubled  front ;  nor  lefs  deftrudion  bears. 
And  now  both  armies  fhock,  in  open  field; 
Ofyris  is  by  ftrong  Thymbrseus  kill'd. 
Archetius,  Ufens,  Epulon,  are  llain  67c 

(All  fam'd  in  arms,  and  of  the  Latian  train)  ; 
By  Gyas,  Mneftheus,  and  Achates'  hand: 
The  fatal  augur  falls,  by  whofe  command 
The  truce  was  broken,  and  whofe  lance,  embrued 
With  Trojan  blood,  th'  unhappy  fight  renew 'd.      680 
Loud  fhouts  and  clamours  rend  the  liquid  Iky; 
And  o'er  the  field  the  frighted  Latins  fly. 
The  prince  difdains  the  daftards  to  purfue. 
Nor  moves  to  meet  in  arms  the  fighting  few  i 
Turnus  alone,  amid  the  dufky  plain,  685 

He  feeks,  and  to  the  combat  calls  in  vain. 
Juturna  heard,  and,  feiz'd  with  mortal  fear, 
Forc'd  from  the  beam  her  brother's  charioteer  j 
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Aflumes  his  fliape,  his  armour,  and  his  mien ; 

And  lik^  Metifcus  in  his  feat  is  feen.  6gt> 

As  the  black  fwallow  near  the  palace  plies ; 
O'er  empty  courts,  and  under  arches  flies: 
Now  hawks  aloft,  now  fkims  along  the  flood. 
To  furnish  her  loquacious  nefl;  with  food : 
So  drives  the  rapid  goddefs  o'er  the  plains  ;  695 

The  fmoking  horfes  run  with  loofen'd  reins. 
She  fleers  a  various  courfe  among  the  foes; 
Now  here,  now  there,  her  conquering  brother  ftiows  t 
Now  with  a  ftraight,  now  with  a  wheeling  flight. 
She  turns,  and  bends,  but  fliuns  the  Angle  fight.     700 
j^neas,  fir'd  with  fury,  breaks  the  crowd. 
And  feeks  his  foe,  and  calls  by  name  aloud : 
He  runs  within  a  narrower  ring,  and  tries 
To  flop  the  chariot;  but  the  chariot  flies. 
If  ht  but  gain  a  glimpfe,  Juturna  fears,  705-. 

And  far  away  the  Daunian  hero  bears. 

What  Ihould  he  do?  Nor  arts  nor  arms  avail; 
And  various  cares  in  vain  his  mind  afl!ail; 
The  great  MefTapus  thundering  through  the  field. 
In  his  left  hand  two  pointed  javelins  held :  710 

Encountering  on  the  prince,  one  dart  he  drew. 
And  with  unerring  aim  and  utmofl:  vigour  threw, 
^neas  favv  it  come,  and  ftooping  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  fliunn'd  the  threatening  blow. 
The  weapon  hifs'd  above  his  head,  and  tore  71^ 

The  waving  plume,  which  on  his  helm  he  wore, 
Forc'd  by  this  hoftile  aft,  and  fir'd  with  fpite. 
That  flying  Turnus  ftill  declin'd  the  fight; 

The 
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The  prince,  whofe  piety  had  long  repell'd 

His  inborn  ardour,  now  invades  the  field;  "jrzo 

Invokes  the  povs^ers  of  violated  peace. 

Their  rites  and  injur'd  akars  to  redrefs : 

Then,  to  his  rage  abandoning  the  rein. 

With  blood  and  flaughter'd  bodies  fills  the  plain. 

"What  go4can  tell,  what  numbers  can  difplay,    72^ 
The  various  labours  of  that  fatal  day? 
What  chiefs  and  champions  fell  on  either  fide. 
In  combat  flain,  or  by  what  deaths  they  dy'd? 
Wliom  Turnus,  whom  the  Trojan  hero  kill'd  : 
Who  ihar'd  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  field?        730 
Jove,  could'ft  thou  view,  and  not  avert  thy  fight. 
Two  jarring  nations  join'd  in  cruel  fight. 
Whom  leagues  of  lafting  lovefo  fhortly  Ihall  unite! 

iEneas  firft  Rutulian  Sucro  found, 
Whofe  valour  made  the  Trojans  quit  their  ground,  73^ 
Betwixt  his  ribs  the  javelin  drove  fo  juft. 
It  reach'd  his  heart,  nor  needs  a  fecond  thruft. 
Now  Turnus,  at  two  blows,  two  brethren  flew; 
Firft  from  his  horfe  fierce  Amicus  he  threw; 
Then  leaping  on  the  ground,  on  foot  aflfail'd  740 

Diores,  and  in  equal  fight  prevail'dl 
Their  lifelefs  trunks  he  leaves  upon  the  place; 
Their  heads,  diftilling  gore,  his  chariot  grace. 

Three  cold  on  earth  the  Trojan  hero  threw  j 
Whom  without  refpite  at  one  charge  he  (lew :         745 
Cethegus,  Tanais,  Tagus,  fell  opprefs'd 
And  fad  Onythes,  added  to  the  reft  j 
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Of  Theban  blood,  whom  Perldia  bore. 

Turnus  two  brothers  from  the  Lycian  (here. 

And  from  Apollo's  fane  to  battle  fent,  nco 

O'erthrew,  nor  Phoebus  could  their  fate  prevent. 

Peaceful  Menstes  after  thefe  he  kill'd. 

Who  long  had  (hunn'd  the  dangers  of  the  field; 

On  Lema's  lake  a  filent  life  he  led. 

And  with  his  nets  and  angle  earn'd  his  bread.         755: 

Nor  pompous  cares,  nor  palaces  he  knew. 

But  wifely  from  th'  infeftious  world  withdrew. 

Poor  was  his  houfe;  his  fathers  painful  hand 

Difcharg'd  his  rent,  and  plough'd  another's  land. 

As  flames  among  the  lofty  woods  are  thrown,.    76a 
On  different  fides,  and  both  by  winds  are  blown. 
The  laurels  crackle  in  the  fputtering  fire; 
The  frighted,  fylvans  from  their  Ihades  retire; 
Or  as  two  neighbouring  torrents  fall  from  high. 
Rapid  they  run;  the  foamy  waters  fry:  765 

They  roll  to  fea,  with  unrefifted  force. 
And  down  the  rocks  precipitate  their  courfe: 
Not  withlefs  rage  the  rival  heroes  take 
Their  different  ways;  nor  lefs  deftruftion  make. 
With  fpears  afar,  with  fwords  at  hand  they  ftrike,  770 
And  zeal  of  flaughter  fires  their  fouls  alike. 
Like  them,  their  dauntlefs  men  maintain  the  field. 
And  hearts  are  pierc'd  unknowing  how  to  yield : 
They  blow  for  blow  return,  and  wound  for  wound; 
And  heaps  of  bodies  raife  the  level  ground.  77^ 

Murranus,  boafting  of  his  blood,  that  fprings 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latin  kings. 

Is 
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Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown, 

Crufh'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwielding  ftone: 

Betwixt  the  wheels  he  fell;  the  wheels  that  bore    7 So 

His  living  load,  his  dying  body  tore. 

His  darting  fteeds,  to  fliun  the  glittering  fword. 

Paw  down  his  trampled  limbs,  forgetful  of  their  lord. 

Fierce  Hillus  threaten"d  high ;  and  face  to  face 
Affronted  Tumus  in  the  middle  fpace:  785 

The  prince  encounter'd  him  in  full  career. 
And  at  his  temples  aim'd  the  deadly  fpear : 
So  fatally  the  flying  weapon  fped. 
That  through  his  brazen  helm  it  pierc'd  his  head, 
N  or,  Ciffeus,  could 'ft  thou  'fcape  from  Turnus'  hand,  79,0 
In  vain  the  ftrongeft  of  th'  Arcadian  band  : 
Nor  to  Cupentus  could  his  gods  afford 
Availing  aid  againft  th'  JEnean  fword : 
Which  to  his  naked  heart  purfued  the  courfe: 
Nor  could  his  plated  Ihield  fuftain  the  force.  79^ 

lolus  fell,  whom  not  the  Grecian  powers. 
Nor  great  fubverter  of  the  Trojan  towers. 
Were  doom'd  to  kill,  while  heaven  prolong'd  his  date^ 
But  who  can  pafs  the  bounds  prefix'd  by  fate? 
In  high  Lyrneffus,  and,  in  Troy,  he  held  8c9 

Two  palaces,  and  was  from  each  expell'd ; 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  laft  remains 
A  little  fpot  of  foreign  earth  contains. 

And  now  both  hofts  their  broken  troops  unlte^ 
In  equal  ranks,  and  mix  in  mortal  fight.  805 

Serefthus  and  undaunted  Mneftheus  join 
The  Trojan,  Tufcan,  and  Arcadian  line; 

Sea-born 
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Sea-born  Meffapus,  Vv'Ith  Atlnas,  heads 

The  Latin  fquadrons,  and  to  battle  leads. 

They  ftrike,  they  pufh,  they  throng  the  fcanty  fpace; " 

Refolv'd  on  death,  impatient  of  difgrace; 

And  where  one  falls,  another  fills  his  place. 

■  The  Cyprian  goddefs  now  infpires  her  fon 
To  leave  th'  unfinifli'd  fight,  and  ftorm  the  town. 
For,  while  he  rolls  his  eyes  around  the  plain,         815 
In  quefl:  of  Turnus,  whom  he  feeks  in  vain. 
He  views  th'  unguarded  city  from  afar. 
In  carelefs  quiet,  and  fecure  of  war : 
Occafion  offers,  and  excites  his  mind. 
To  dare  beyond  the  tafk  he  firft  defign'd.  820 

Refolv'd,  he  calls  his  chiefs;  they  leave  the  fight; 
Attended  thus,  he  takes  a  neighbouring  height: 
The  crowding  troops  about  their  general  fland. 
All  under  arms,  and  wait  his  high  command. 
Then  thus  the  lofty  prince;  Hear  and  obey,  825 

Ye' Trojan  bands,  without  the  leaft  delay. 
Jove  is  with  us,  and  what  I  have  decreed 
Requires  our  utmofi:  vigour,  and  our  fpeed. 
Your  inflant  arms  againft  the  town  prepare; 
The  fource  of  mifchief,  and  the  feat  of  war.  830 

This  day  the  Latian  towers,  that  mate  the  fky. 
Shall  level  with  the  plain  in  afhes  lie: 
The  people  fhall  be  flaves,  unlefs  in  time 
They  kneel  for  pardon,  and  repent  their  crime. 
Twice  have  our  foes  been  vanquifh'd  on  the  plain;  835 
Then  fhall  I  wait  till  Turnus  will  be  flain  ? 

Your 
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Tour  force  againft  the  perjur'd  city  bend: 
There  it  began,  and  there  the  war  fhall  end» 
The  peace  profan'd  our  rightful  arms  requires, 
Gleanfe  the  polluted  place  with  purging  fires.  84^ 

He  finilh'd;  and,  one  foul  infpiring  all, 
Form'd  in  a  wedge,  the  foot  approach  the  wall.. 
Without  the  town,  an  unprovided  train 
Of  gaping,  gazing  citizens  are  flain. 
Some  firebrands,  others  fcaling  ladders  bearj  84^ 

And  thofe  they  tofs  aloft,  and  thefe  they  rear : 
The  flames  now  launch'd,  the  feather 'd  arrows  fly. 
The  clouds  of  mifllve  arms  obfcure  the  iky^ 
Advancing  to  the  front,  the  hero  {lands. 
And,  ftretching  out  to  heaven  his  pious  hands,       850 
Attefts  the  gods,  aflferts  his  innocence. 
Upbraids  with  breach  of  faith  th'  Aufbnian  prince : 
Declares  the  royal  honour  doubly  flain'd. 
And  twice  the  rites  of  holy  peace  profan'd, 
I  •   Diflenting  clamours  in  the  town  arife;  851. 

Each  will  be  heard,  and  all  at  once  advife. 
One  part  for  peace,  and  one  for  war  contends : 
Some  would  exclude  their  foes,  and  forae  admit  their 

friends. 
The  hclplefs  king  is  hurry 'd  in  the  throng; 
And  whate'er  tide  prevails,  is  born  along.  860 

Thus,  when  the  fwain,  within  a  hollow  rock. 
Invades  the  bees  with  fufFocating  fmoke. 
They  run  around,  or  labour  on  their  wings, 
Difus'd  to  flight;  and  fhoot  their  fleepy  filings; 
To  Ihun  the  bitter  fumes,  in  vain  they  try;  86^ 

Black  vapours,  iffuing  from  the  vent,  involve  the  Iky. 
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But  fate,  and  envious  fortune,  now  prepare 
To  plunge  the  Latins  in  the  laft  defpair. 
The  queen,  who  faw  the  foes  invade  the  town. 
And  brands  on  tops  of  burning  houfes  thrown;       870 
Caft  round  her  eyes,  diflrafted  with  her  fear; 
No  troops  of  Turnus  in  the  field  appear. 
Once  more  fhe  flares  abroad,  but  ftill  in  vain; 
And  then  concludes  the  royal  youth  is  flain. 
Mad  with  her  anguifh,  impotent  to  bear  87^ 

The  mighty  grief,  Ihe  loaths  the  vital  air. 
She  calls  herfelf  the  caufe  of  all  this  ill. 
And  owns  the  dire  efFefts  of  her  ungovern'd  will; 
She  raves  againft  the  gods,  fhe  beats  her  breaft. 
She  tears  with  both  her  hands  her  purple  veft;        8 So- 
Then  round  a  beam  a  running  noofe  fhe  ty'd. 
And,  faften'd  by  the  neck,  obfcenely  dy'd. 

Soon  as  the  fatal  news  by  fame  was  blown. 
And  to  her  dames  and  to  her  daughter  known; 
The  fad  Lavinia  rends  her  yellow  hair,  885"  > 

And  rofy  cheeks ;  the  reft  her  forrow  fhare :  I 

With  fhrieks  the  palace  rings,  and  madnefs  of  de-  j 
fpair.  -^ 

The  fpreading  rumour  fills  the  public  place;  "^ 

Confufion,  fear,  diflraftion,  and  difgrace,  > 

And  filent  fhame,  are  feen  in  every  face,  S90J 

Latinus  tears  his  garments  as  he  goes. 
Both  for  his  public  and  his  private  woes ; 
With  filth  his  venerable  beard  befmears. 
And  fordid  dull  deforms  his  filver  hairs» 

And 
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And  much  he  blames  the  foftnefs  of  his  mind,    89^; 

Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind. 

And  foon  reduc'd  to  change,  what  he  fo  well  defign'd: 

To  break  the  folemn  league  fo  long  defir'd. 

Nor  finifli  what  his  fates,  and  thofe  of  Troy,  requir'd. 

Now  Turnus  rolls  aloof  o'er  empty  plains,  90a 

And  here  and  there  fome  ftraggling  foes  he  gleans. 
His  flying  courfers  pleafe  him  Jefs  and  lefs, 
Afham'd  of  eafy  fight,  and  cheap  fuccefs. 
Thus  half  contented,  anxious  in  his  mind. 
The  diftant  cries  come  driving  in  the  wind ;  90^ 

Shouts  from  the  walls,  but  fhouts  in  murmurs  drown'd; 
A  jarring  mixture,  and  a  boding  found. 
Alas,  faid  he,  what  mean  thefe  difmal  cries? 
What  doleful  clamours  from  the  town  arife? 
Confused  he  flops,  and  backward  pulls  the  reins:     910 
She,  who  the  driver's  office  now  fuftains. 
Replies:  Negleft,  my  lord,  thefe  new  alarms; 
Here  fight,  and  urge  the  fortune  of  your  arms : 
There  want  not  others  to  defend  the  wall: 
If  by  your  rival's  hand  th'  Italians  fall.  91  ^ 

So.fhall  your  fatal  fword  his  friends  opprefs. 
In  honour  equal,  equal  in  fuccefs. 

To  this,  the  prince :  O  fitter,  (for  I  knew 
The  peace  infring'd,  proceeded  firft  from  you,) 
I  knew  you  when  you  mingled  firft  in  fight,  920 

And  now  in  vain  you  would  deceive  my  fight : 
Why,  goddefs,  this  unprofitable  care  ? 
Wko  fent  you  down  from  heaven,  involv'd  in  air? 

Your 
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Your  fhare  of  mortal  forrows  to  fuftain. 

And  fee  your  brother  bleeding  on  the  plain?  92c 

For  to  what  power  can  Turnus  have  recourfe. 

Or  how  refill  his  fate's  prevailing  force ! 

Thefe  eyes  beheld  Murranus  bite  the  ground. 

Mighty  the  man,  and  mighty  was  the  wound. 

I  heard  my  deareft  friend^  with  dying  breath,  9J0 

■My  name  invoking  to  revenge  his  death : 

Brave  Ufens  fell  with  honour  on  the  place; 

To  Ihun  the  Ihamefui  fight  of  my  difgrace. 

On  earth  fupine,  a  manly  corpfe  he  lies ; 

His  veft  and  armour  are  the  vidlor's  prize.  935 

Then  ftiall  I  fee  Laurentum  in  a  flame, 

"Which  only  wanted  to  compleat  my  fiiame  ? 

How  will  the  Latins  hoot  their  champion's  flight; 

How  Drances  will  infult  and  point  them  to  the  fight! 

Is  death  fo  hard  to  bear  ?  ye  gods  below,  940 

(Since  thofe  above  fo  fmall  compaffion  fliow,) 

Receive  a  foul  unfully'd  yet  with  fhame. 

Which  not  belies  my  great  forefathers'  name. 

He  faid :  and  while  he  fpoke,  with  flying  fpeed. 
Came  Sages,  urging  on  his  foamy  fteed ;  945 

Fix'd  on  his  wounded  face  a  fhaft  he  bore. 
And  feeking  Turnus  fent  his  voice  before : 
Turnus,  on  you,  on  you  alone  depends 
Our  laft  jelief;  companionate  your  friends. 
Like  lightning,  fierce  -^neas,  rolling  on,  95^0 

With  arms  inveft,  with  flames  invades  the  town : 
The  brands  arc  tofs'd  on  high :  the  winds  cpnfpire 
'To  drive  along;  the  deluge  of  the  fire; 

AU 
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All  eyes  are  fix'd  on  you;   your  foes  rejoice; 
Ev'n  the  king  ftaggers,  and  fufpends  his  choice,      95^ 
Doubts  to  deliver,  or  defend  the  town ; 
Whom  to  rejeiR:,  or  whom  to  call  his  fon. 
The  queen,  on  whom  your  utmoft  hopes  were  plac'd, 
Herfelf  fuborning  death,  has  breath'd  her  laft. 
'Tis  true,  Meflapus,  fearlefs  of  his  fate,  960 

\Vith  fierce  Atinas'  aid,  defends  the  gate : 
On  every  fide  furrounded  by  the  foe; 
The  more  they  kill,  the  greater  numbers  grow; 
An  iron  harveft  mounts,  and  flill  remains  to  mow. 
You,  far  aloof  from  your  unfliaken  bands,  96J 

Your  rolling  chariot  drive  o'er  empty  fands. 
Stupid  he  fate,  his  eyes  on  earth  declin'd. 
And  various  cares  revolving  in  his  mind : 
Kage,  boiling  from  the  bottom  of  his  breaft. 
And  forrow,  mix'd  with  fhame,  his  foul  opprefs'd;  970 
And  confcious  worth  lay  labouring  in  his  thought : 
And  love,  by  jealoufy,  to  madnefs  wrought. 
Ey  flow  degrees  his  reafon  drove  away 
The  mills  of  paflion,  and  refum'd  her  fway. 
Then,  rifing  on  his  car,  he  turn'd  his  look;  975 

And  faw  the  town  involv'd  in  fire  and  fmoke, 
A  wooden  tower  with  flames  already  blaz'd. 
Which  his  own  haads  on  beams  and  rafters  rais'd : 
And  bridges  laid  above  to  join  the  fpace : 
And  wheels  below  to  roll  from  place  to  place.        ^So 
Sifter,  the  fates  have  vanquifh'd :  let  us  go 
The  way  which  heaven  and  my  hard  fortune  fhow. 
«  ..       ,  Tha 
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The  fight  is  fix'd :   nor  fliall  the  branded  name 

Of  a  bafe  coward  blot  your  brother's  fame. 

Death  is  my  choice:  but  fufFer  me  to  try  oSr 

My  force,  and  vent  my  rage  before  I  die. 

He  faid,  and,  leaping  down,  without  delay. 

Through  crouds  of  fcatter'd  foes  lie  freed  his  way. 

Striding,  he  pafs'd,  impetuous  as  the  wind. 

And  left  the  grieving  goddefs  far  behind.  999 

As  when  a  fragment  from  a  mountain  torn 

By  raging  tempefts,  or  by  torrents  borne. 

Or  fapp'd  by  time,  or  loofen"d  from  the  roots. 

Prone  through  the  void  the  rocky  ruin  fhoots. 

Rolling  from  crag  to  crag,  from  fleep  to  fteep;       99^ 

Down  fink  at  once,  the  (hepherds  and  their  fheepj 

Involv'd  alike,  they  ru(h  to  nether  ground, 

Stunn'd  with  the  fhock,  they  fall,  and  ftunn'd  from 

earth  rebound : 
So,  Turnus,  halting  headlong  to  the  town. 
Shouldering  and  fhoving,  bore  the  fquadrons  down. 
Still  preffing  onward,  to  the  walls  he  drew. 
Where  fhafts,  and  fpears,  and  darts, promifcuous  flew ; 
And  fanguine  ftreams  the  flippery  ground  embrue. 
Firft  ftretching  out  his  arm,  in  fign  of  peace. 
He  cries  aloud,  to  make  the  combat  ceafe^  100^ 

Rutulians,  hold,  and  Latin  troops  retire; 
The  fight  is  mine,  and  me  the  gods  require. 
^Tis  juft  that  I  fhould  vindicate  alone 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 
This  day  fhall  free  from  wars  th'  Aufonian  ftatej  loio 
Ox  finilh  my  misfortunes  in  my  fate. 

Both 
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Both  armies  from  their  bloody  work  defift : 
And,  bearing  backward,  form  a  fpacious  lift. 
The  Trojan  hero,  who  receiv'd  from  fame 
The  welcome  found,  and  heard  the  champion's  name> 
Soon  leaves  the  taken  works  and  mounted  walls. 
Greedy  of  war,  where  greater  glory  calls. 
He  fprings  to  fight,  exulting  in  his  force; 
His  jointed  armour  rattles  in  the  courfe. 
Like  Eryx,  or  like  Athos,  great  he  fhows,  1020 

Ox  father  Appenine,  when  white  with  fnows. 
His  head  divine,  obfcirre  in  clouds  he  hides. 
And  (hakes  the  founding  foreft  on  his  fides. 

-The  nations,  over-aw'd,  furceafe  the  fight. 
Immoveable  their  bodies,  fix'd  their  fight:  102^ 

Ev'n  Death  ftands  ftill;  nor  from  above  they  throw 
Their  darts,  nor  drive  their  battering  rams  below. 
In  filent  order  either  array  ftands ; 
And  drop  their  fwords,  unknowing,  from  their  hands. 
Th'  Aufonian  king  beholds,  with  wondering  fight,  1 030 
Two  mighty  champions  match'd  in  fingle  fight. 
Born  under  climes  remote,  and  brought  by  fate. 
With  fwords  to  try  their  titles  to  the  ftate. 

Now,  in  clos'd  field,  each  other  from  afar 
They  view;  and,  rufhing  on,  begin  the  war.        1055: 
They  lanch  their  fpears,  then  hand  to  hand  they  meet; 
The  trembling  foil  refounds  beneath  their  feet: 
Tlieir  bucklers  clafti;  thick  blows  defcend  from  high. 
And  flakes  of  fire  from  their  hard  helmets  fly. 
Courage  confpires  with  chance;  and  both  engage  1040 
With  equal  fortune  j'Ct,  and  mutual  rage. 
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As  when  two  bulls  for  tlieir  fair  female  fight. 
In  Sila's  (hades,  or  on  Taburnus'  height : 
With  horns  adverfe  they  meet :  the  keeper  flies : 
Mute  ftands  the  herd,  the  heifers  roll  their  eyes,     1 04^ 
And  wait  th'  event;  which  viftor  they  fhall  bear. 
And  who  fliall  be  the  Lord,  to  rule  the  lufty  year: 
With  rage  of  love  the  jealous  rivals  burn. 
And  pufh  for  pu(h,  and  wound  for  wound  return: 
Their  dewlaps  gor'd,  their  fides  are  lav'd  in  blood  :  1050 
Loud  cries  and  roaring  founds  rebellow  through  the  wood : 
Such  was  the  combat  in  the  lifted  ground ; 
So  clafli  their  fwords,  and  fo  their  fliields  refound. 

Jove  fets  the  beam;  in  either  fcale  he  lays 
The  champion's  fate,  and  each  exaftly  weighs.     1 05  j^. 
On  this  fide  life,  and  lucky  chance  afcends; 
Loaded  with  death,  that  other  fcale  defcends. 
Rais"d  on  the  ftretch,  young  Turnus  aims  a  blow. 
Full  on  the  helm  of  his  unguarded  foe : 
Shrill  fhouts  and  clamours  ring  on  either  fide :       1 060 
As  hopes  and  fears  their  panting  hearts  divide. 
But  all  in  pieces  flies  the  traitor  fword. 
And,  in  the  middle  ftroke,  deferts  his  lord. 
Now  'tis  but  death,  or  flight:  difarm'd  he  flies. 
When  in  his  hand  an  unknown  hilt  he  fpies.  1065 

Fame  fays  that  Turnus,  when  his  fteeds  he  join'd. 
Hurrying  to  war,  diforder'd  in  his  mind, 
Snatch'd  the  firft  weapon  which  his  hafte  could  find. 
'Twas  not  the  fated  fword  his  father  bore ; 
But  that  his  charioteer  Metifcus  wore,  1070 

5  This, 
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This,  while  the  Trojans  fled,  the  toughnefs  held; 
But  vain  againft  the  great  Vulcanian  fhield. 
The  mortal-tcmpcr'd  fteel  deceiv'd  his  hand : 
The  (hiver'd  fragments  flione  amid  the  fand. 

Surpriz'd  with  fear,  he  fled  along  the  field;       107^ 
And  now  forthright,  and  now  in  orbits,  wheel'd. 
For  here  the  Trojan  troops  the  lilt  furround; 
And  there  the  pafsisclos'dwithpools and  marfliy ground. 
iEneas  haftens,  though  with  heavier  pace. 
His  wound,  fo  newly  knit,  Tetards  the  chace:       1080 
And  oft  his  trembling  knees  their  aid  refufe. 
Yet  prefllng  foot  by  foot  his  foe  purfues. 

Thus,  when  a  fearful  flag  is  clos'd  around 
With  crimfon  toils,  or  in  a  river  found; 
High  on  the  bank  the  deep-rnouth"d  hound  appears  ; 
Still  opening,  following fl:ill,  where-e'er  he  fleers:  1086 
The  perfecuted  creature  to  and  fro. 
Turns  here  and  there  to  'fcape  his  Umbrian  foe: 
Steep  is  th'  afcent,  and  if  he  gains  the  land. 
The  purple  death  is  pitch'd  along  the  ftrand:        1090 
His  eager  foe,  determin'd  to  the  chace, 
Stretch'd  at  his  length  gains  ground  at  every  pace: 
Now  to  his  beamy  head  he  makes  his  way. 
And  now  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  his  prey: 
Jufl:  at  the  pinch  the  fi:ag  fprings  out  with  fear,     log^ 
He  bites  the  wind,  and  fills  his  founding  jaws  with  air. 
The  rocks,  the  lakes,  the  meadows  ring  with  cries; 
The  mortal  tumult  mounts j  and  thunders  in  the  flcies. 
Ihus  flies  the  Daunian  prince:  and,  flying,  blames 
His  tardy  troops :  and,  calling  by  their  names,     1 100 
G  2  Demands 
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JDemands  his  trufty  fword.     The  Trojan  threats 

The  realm  with  ruin,  and  their  ancient  feats 

1 0  lay  in  afhes,  if  they  dare  fupply. 

With  arms  or  aid,  his  vanquifh'd  enemy : 

Thus  menacing,  he  ftill  purfues  the  courfe  1 1 05 

With  vigour,  though  dirainifh'd  of  his  force. 

Ten  times,  aheady,  round  the  lifted  place 

One  chief  had  lied,  and  t'  other  given  the  chace; 

No  trivial  prize  is  play'd;  for  on  the  life 

Or  death  of  Turnus,  now  depends  the  ftrife.         mo 

Within  the  fpace  an  olive-tree  had  flood, 
A  facred  ftiade,  a  venerable  wood. 
For  vows  to  Faunus  paid,  the  Latins  guardian  god. 
Here  hung  the  vefts,  and  tablets  were  engrav'd. 
Of  finking  mariners  from  (hipwreck  fav'd.  1 1 1  ^ 

With  heedlefs  hands  the  Trojans  fell'd  the  tree. 
To  make  the  ground  inclos'd  for  combat  free. 
Deep  in  the  root,  whether  by  fate,  or  chance. 
Or  erring  hafte,  the  Trojan  drove  his  lance: 
Then  fl:oop'd,  and  tugg'd  with  force  immenfe,  to  free 
Th*  incumber'd  fpear  from  the  tenacious  tree : 
That  whom  his  fainting  limbs  purfued  in  vain, 
His  flying  weapon  might  from  far  attain. 

Confus'd  with  fear,  bereft  with  human  aid. 
Then  Turnus  to  the  gods,  and  firft  to  Faunus  pray'd: 
O  Faunus  pity,  and  thou  mother  earth. 
Where  I  thy  fofter-fon  receiv'd  my  birth. 
Hold  faft  the  fteel ;  if  my  religious  hand 
Your  plant  has'honour'd,  which  your  foes  profan'd; 

Propitiou* 
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Propitious  hear  my  pious  prayer!   He  faid,  1 130 

Nor  with  fuccefslefs  vows  invok'd  the  aid. 

Th'  incumbent  hero  wrench'd,  and  puU'd,  and  ftraln'd. 

But  ftill  the  ftubborn  earth  the  fteel  detain'd. 

Juturna  took  her  time:   and,  while  in  vain 

He  ftrove,  affum'd  Metifcus'  form  again  :  1 135 

jAnd,  in  that  imitated  fhape,  reftor'd 

To  the  defpairing  prince,  his  Daunian  fword. 

The  queen  of  love,  who,  with  difdain  and  grief, 

Saw  the  bold  nymph  afford  this  prompt  relief; 

T'  affert  her  offspring  with  a  greater  deed,  1 1 40 

From  the  tough  root  the  lingering  weapon  freed. 

Once  more  ere>5t,  the  rival  chiefs  advance ; 
One  trufts  the  fword,  and  one  the  pointed  lance : 
And  both  refolv'd  alike,  to  try  their  fatal  chance. 

Meantime  imperial  Jove  to  Juno  fpoke,  1 1 

Who  from  a  fhining  cloud  beheld  the  Ihock  : 
What  new  arreft,   O  queen  of  heaven,  is  fent 
To  flop  the  fates  now  labouring  in  th'  e\enr. 
What  further  hopes  are  left  thee  to  purfue  ? 
Divine  ^neas  (and  thou  know'ft  it  too)  11 50 

Free-doom'd  to  thefe  celeftial  feats  is  due. 
What  more  attempts  for  Turnus  can  be  made. 
That  thus  thou  lingereft  in  this  lonely  (hade! 
Is  it  becoming  of  the  due  refpeft. 
And  awful  honour  of  a  god  eled,  ^^5S 

A  wound  unworthy  of  our  Hate  to  feel  ; 
Patient  of  human  hands,  and  earthly  fleel? 
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Or  feems  it  juft,  the  Sifter  fliould  reftore 

A  fecond  fword,  when  one  was  loft  before. 

And  arm  a  conquer'd  wretch  againft  his  conqueror? 

For  what  without  thy  knowledge  and  avow. 

Nay,  more,  thy  diftate,  durft  Juturna  do? 

At  laft,  in  deference  to  my  love,  forbear 

To  lodge  within  thy  foul  this  anxious  care : 

Reclin'd  upon  my  breaft,  thy  grief  unload;  1 1 6^ 

"Who  Ihould  relieve  the  goddefs  but  the  god  ? 

Now,  all  things  to  their  utmoft  iffue  tend  ; 

Pufti'd  by  the  Fates  to  their  appointed  end : 

While  leave  was  giv'n  thee,  and  a  lawful  hour 

For  vengeance,  wrath,  and  unreftfted  power:        ii'jo 

Tofs'd  on  the  feas  thou  could'ft  thy  foes  diftrefs. 

And  driven  afhore,  with  hoftile  arms  opprefs ; 

Deform  the  royal  houfe;  and  from  the  fide 

Of  the  juft  bridegroom,  tear  the  plighted  bride: 

Now  ceafe  at  my  command.     The  thunderer  faid ; 
And  with  dejedled  eyes  this  anfwer  Juno  made. 
Becaufe  your  dread  decree  too  well  I  knew; 
From  Turnus  and  from  earth  unwilling  I  withdrew. 
Elfe  fhould  you  not  behold  me  here  alone, 
Involv'd  in  empty  clouds  my  friends  bemoan;       n8o 
But  girt  with  vengeful  flames,  in  open  fight, 
Engag'd  againft  my  foes  in  mortal  fight. 
'Tis  true,  Juturna  mingled  in  the  ftrife 
By  my  command,  to  fave  her  brother's  life; 
At  leaft  to  try :  but  by  the  Stygian-  lake,  1 1 85 

XThe  moft  religious  oath  the  gods  can  take) 

With 
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With  this  reftriftion,  not  to  bend  the  bow. 

Or  tofs  the  fpcar,  or  trembling  dart  to  throw. 

And  now  refign'd  to  your  fuperior  might. 

And  tir'd  with  fruitlefs  toils,  I  loath  the  fight.     1 190 

This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fates  withftand) 

Both  for  myfelf,  and  for  your  father's  land  ; 

That  when  the  nuptial  bed  (hall  bind  the  peace, 

(Which  I,  fmce  you  ordain,  confent  to  blefs) 

The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  fame;  119^ 

But  let  the  Latins  ftill  retain  their  name: 

Speak  the  fame  language  which  they  fpoke  before; 

Wear  the  fame  habits  which  their  grandfires  wore: 

Call  them  not  Trojans :  perifh  the  renown 

And  name  of  Troy  with  that  detefted  town,  1 200 

Latium  be  Latium  ftill;  let  Alba  reign. 

And  Rome's  immortal  majefty  remain. 

Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  replies 
(Unruffled  was  his  front,  ferene  his  eyes): 
Can  Saturn's  iffue,  and  heaven's  other  heir,  1205 

Such  endlefs  anger  in  her  bofom  bear? 
Be  miftrefs,  and  your  full  defires  obtain : 
But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain. 
From  ancient  blood  th'  Aufonian  people  fprung. 
Shall  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and  their  tongue. 
The  Trojans  to  their  cuftoms  fhall  be  ty'd, 
I  will,  myfelf,  their  common  rites  provide; 
The  natives  (hall  command,  the  foreigners  fubnde. 
All  fhall  be  Latium;  Troy  without  a  name : 
And  her  loft  fons  forget  from  whence  they  came.  1 2 1 5 
G  4  From 
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From  blood  fo  mix'd,  a  pious  race  fhall  flow; 

Equal  to  gods,  excelling  all  below. 

No  nation  more  refpeft  to  you  fhall  pay. 

Or  greater  offerings  on  your  altars  lay. 

Juno  confentSj  well  pleas 'd  that  her  defires  1220 

Had  found  fuccefs,  and  from  the  clouds  retires. 

The  peace  thus  made,  the  Thunderer  next  prepares 
To  force  the  watery  goddefs  from  the  wars. 
Deep  in  the  difmal  regions,  void  of  light. 
Three  daughters  at  a  birth  were  born  to  Night:    1225: 
Thefe  their  brown  mother,  brooding  on  her  care. 
Indulged  with  windy  wings  to  flit  in  air; 
With  ferpents  girt  alike,  and  crown'd  with  hiflinghair. . 
In  heaven  the  D'lrx  call'd,  and  ftill  at  hand. 
Before  the  throne  of  angry  Jove  they  Hand,  1230 

His  minifters  of  wrath;  and  ready  ftill 
The  minds  of  mortal  men  with  fears  to  fill : 
When-e'er  the  moody  fire,  to  wreak  his  hate 
On  realms,  or  towns,  deferving  of  their  fate. 
Hurls  down  difeafes,  death,  and  deadly  care,       1 255 
And  terrifies  the  guilty  world  with  war. 
One  fifter-plague  of  thefe  from  heaven  he  fent. 
To  fright  Juturna  with  a  dire  portent. 
The  peft  comes  whirling  down ;  by  far  more  flow 
Springs  the  fwift  arrow  from  the  Parthian  bow,    1240 
OrCydoneugh;  when,  traverfmg  the  fkies, 
Anddrench'dinpoifonousjuice,thefuredeftruftionfiies. 
,  With  fuch  a  fudden  and  unfeen  a  flight. 
Shot  through  the  clouds  the  daughter  of  the  night. 

Soon 
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Soon  as  the  field  inclos'd  fhe  had  in  view,  1 24c 

And  from  afar  her  deftin'd  quarry  knew: 

Contrafted  to  the  boding  bird  llie  turns. 

Which  haunts  the  ruin'd  piles,  and  hallow'd  urns. 

And  beats  about  the  tombs  with  nightly  wings; 

Where  fongs  obfcene  on  fepulchres  fhe  fmgs.         1250 

Thus  leflen'd  in  her  form,  with  frightful  cries 

The  fury  round  unhappy  Turnus  flies. 

Flaps  on  his  fhield,  and  flutters  o'er  his  eyes, 

A  lazy  chilnefs  crept  along  his  blood, 

Chok'd  was  his  voice,  his  hair  with  horror  flood.  125^; 

Juturna  from  afar  beheld  her  fly. 

And  knew  th'  ill  omen,  by  her  fcreaming  cry. 

And  ftridour  of  her  wing.     Amaz'd  with  fear, 

]lcr  beauteous  breafl:  flie  beat,  and  rent  her  flowing  hair. 

Ah  me,  fhe  cries,  in  this  unequal  fl:rife,  1260 

What  can  thy  lifter  more  to  fave  thy  life ! 

Weak  as  I  am,  can  I,  alas,  contend 

In  arms,  with  that  inexorable  fiend! 

Now,  now,  I  quit  the  field !  forbear  to  fright 

My  tender  foul,  ye  baleful  birds  of  night !  1 265 

The  lafhing  of  your  wings  I  know  too  well: 

The  founding  flight,  and  funeral  fcreams  of  hell! 

Thefe  are  the  gifts  you  bring  from  haughty  Jove, 

The  worthy  recompence  of  ravifli'd  love ! 

Did  he  for  this  exempt  my  life  from  fate?  1270 

O  hard  conditions  of  immortal  ftate! 

'I  hough  born  to  death,  not  privileg'd  to  die. 

But  forc'd  to  bear  jmpos'd  eternity! 

Take 
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Take  back  your  envious  bribes,  and  let  me  go 

Companion  to  my  brother's  ghofl  below!  127^ 

The  joys  are  vanifh'd :  nothing  now  remains 

Of  life  immortal,  but  immortal  pains. 

What  earth  will  open  her  devouring  womb. 

To  reft  a  weary  goddefs  in  the  tomb! 

She  drew  a  length  of  fighs;  nor  more  (he  faid,      1 2S0 

But  in  her  azure  mantle  wrap'd  her  head : 

Then  plung'd  into  her  ftream,  with  deep  defpair. 

And  her  Lift  fobs  came  bubbling  up  in  air. 

Now  ftern  iEneas  waves  his  weighty  fpear 
Againft  his  foe,  and  thus  upbraids  his  fear:  1285 

What  farther  fubterfuge  can  Turnus  find  ? 
What  empty  hopes  are  harbour'd  in  his  mind  ? 
'Tis  not  thy  fwiftnefs  can  fecure  thy  flight : 
Not  with  their  feet,  but  hands,  the  valiant  fight. 
Vary  thy  fhape  in  thoufand  forms,  and  dare  1290 

What  ikill  and  courage  can  attempt  in  war : 
Wifti  for  the  wings  of  wind  to  mount  the  Iky  ?  ^ 

Or  hid  within  the  hollow  earth  to  lie.  I 

The  champion  ftiook  his  head,  and  made  this  Ihort  j 

reply  : 
No  threats  of  thine  my  manly  mind  can  move:     1295 
*Tis  hoftile  heaven  I  dread ;  and  partial  Jove. 
He  faid  no  more;  but,  with  a  figh,  reprefs'd 
The  mighty  forrow  in  his  fwelling  breaft. 
Then,  as  he  roll'd  his  troubled  eyes  around. 
An  antique  ftone  he  faw ;  the  common  bound    1300 
Of  neighbouring  fields,  and  barrier  of  the  ground : 

So 
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So  vaft,  that  twelve  ftrong  men  of  modern  days 
Th'  enormous  weight  from  earth  could  hardly  raife. 
He  heav'd  it  at  a  lift:  and,  pois'd  on  high, 
Ran  ftaggering  on,  againft  his  enemy.  130c 

But  fo  diforderd,  that  he  fcarcely  knew 
His  way;  or  what  unwieldy  weight  he  threw. 
His  knocking  knees  are  bent  beneath  the  load : 
And  fhivering  cold  congeals  his  vital  blood. 
The  ftone  drops  from  his  arms;  and  falling  fhort,  13 10 
For  want  of  vigour,  mocks  his  vain  elxbrt. 
And  as,  when  heavy  lleep  has  clos'd  the  fight. 
The  fickly  fancy  labours  in  the  night : 
We  feem  to  run;  and,  dellitute  of  force. 
Our  finking  limbs  forfake  us  in  the  courfe:  ^3^S 

In  vain  we  heave  for  breath;  in  vain  we  cry: 
The  nerves  unbrac'd  their  ufual  ftrength  deny. 
And  on  the  tongue  the  faultering  accents  die : 
So  Turnus  far'd,  whatever  means  he  try'd. 
All  force  of  arms,  and  points  of  art  employ'd,  1320 
The  fury  flew  athwart,  and  made  th'  endeavour  void 
A  thoufand  various  thoughts  his  foul  confound : 
He  ftar'd  about;  nor  aid  nor  iffue  found: 
His   own  men   ftop  the   pafs,   and  his  own  walls 

furround. 
Once  more  he  paufes ;  and  looks  out  again:  1325 

And  feeks  the  goddefs  charioteer  in  vain. 
Trembling,  he  views  the  thundering  chief  advance. 
And  brandifhing  aloft  the  deadly  lance : 
Amaz'd  he  cowers  beneath  his  conquering  foe. 
Forgets  to  ward,  and  waits  the  coming  blow.        1330 

Aftonifh'd 
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Afionifh'd  while  he  ftands,  and  fix'd  with  fear, 
Aim'd  at  his  fiiield  he  fees  th'  impending  fpear. 

The  hero  meafur'd  firft,  with  narrow  view. 
The  deftin'd  mark:  and,  rifing  as  he  threw. 
With  its  full  fwing  the  fatal  weapon  flew.  ^3SS 

Not  with  lefs  rage  the  rattling  thunder  falls. 
Or  ftones  from  battering  engines  break  the  walls : 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  from  an  arm  fo  ftrong. 
The  lance  drove  on ;  and  bore  the  death  along. 
Nought  could  his  feven-fold  fliield  the  prince  avail,  1 340 
Nor  aught  beneath  his  arms  the  coat  of  mail ; 
It  pierc"d  through  all;  and,  with  a  grizly  wound. 
Transfixed  his  thigh,  and  doubled  him  to  ground. 
"With  groans  the  Latins  rend  the  vaulted  Iky : 
Vv'oods,  hills,  and  valleys,  to  the  voice  reply.        1345 

Now  low  on  earth  the  lofty  chief  is  laid. 
With  eyes  caft  upwards,  and  with  arms  difplay'd; 
And  recreant  thus  to  the  proud  viftor  pray'd : 
I  know  my  death  deferv'd,  nor  hope  to  live: 
Ufe  what  the  gods  and  thy  good  fortune  give.       1350 

Yet  think;   oh  think,  if  mercy  may  be  fhown, 
(Thou  hadft  a  father  once,  and  hadft  a  fon) : 
Pity  my  fire,  now  finking  to  the  grave; 
And  for  Anchifes'  fake,  old  Daunus  fave! 
Or,  if  they  vow'd  revenge,  purfue  my  death;        135J 
Give  to  my  friends  my  body  void  of  breath ! 
The  Latian  chiefs  have  feen  me  beg  my  life; 
Thine  is  the  conqueft,  thine  the  royal  wife  ; 
Againft  a  yielded  man,  'tis  mean  ignoble  ftrife. 

In 
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In  deep  fufpence  the  Trojan  feem'd  to  ftand;     1360 
And,  juft  appeared  to  ftrlke,  reprefs'd  his  hand. 
He  roird  his  eyes,  and  every  moment  felt 
His  manly  foul  with  more  companion  melt. 
When,  calling  down  a  cafual  glance,  he  fpy'd 
The  golden  belt  that  glitter"d  on  his  fide:  1365 

The  fatal  fpoils  which  haughty  Turnus  tore 
From  d)-ing  Pallas,  and  in  triumph  wore. 
Then,  rouzd  anew  to  wrath,  he  loudly  cries 
(Flames,  while  he  fpoke,  came  flafhing  from  his  eyesj; 
Traitor,  doll  thou,  doft  thou  to  grace  pretend,      1370 
Clad,  as  thou  art,  in  trophies  of  my  friend  ? 
To  his  fad  foul  a  grateful  offering  go ; 
'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  this  deadly  blov/. 
He  rais'd  his  arm  aloft;  and  at  the  word. 
Deep  in  his  bofom  drove  the  fhining  fvvord.  1375 

The  ftreaming  blood  diftain'd  his  arms  around. 
And  the  difdainful  foul  came  ru thing  through  the 
v.ound. 
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'HAT  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in 
plenty  and  at  cafe,  I  have  undertaken  to  tranf- 
late  in  my  declining  years:  ftruggling  with  wants, 
opprefled  with  ficknefs,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable  to 
be  mifconftrued  in  all  I  v/rite;  and  my  judges,  if  they 
are  not  very  equitable,  already  prejudiced  againft  me, 
by  the  lying  character  which  has  been  given  them  of 
my  morals.  Yet,  fteady  to  my  principles,  and  not 
difpirited  with  my  affliftions,  I  have,  by  the  bleffing  of 
God  on  my  endeavours,  overcome  all  difficulties;  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  acquitted  myfelf  of  the  debt  which 
I  owed  the  public,  when  T  undertook  this  work.  In 
the  finl  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge  to 
the  Almighty  Power,  the  affiftance  he  has  given  me  in 
the  beginning,  the  profecution,  and  conclufion  of  my 
prefent  ftudies,  which  are  more  happily  performed, 
than  I  could  have  promifed  to  myfelf,  when  I  laboured 
under  fuch  difcouragements.  For,  what  I  have  done, 
imperfeft  as  it  is,  for  want  of  health  and  leifure  to 
correct  it,  will  be  judged  in  after-ages,  and  poffibly 
in  the  prefent,  to  be  no  difhonour  to  my  native  coun- 
try; whofe  language  and  poetry  would  be  more  efteem- 
ed  abroad,  if  they  were  better  underftood.  Somewhat 
(give  me  leave  to  fay)  I  have  added  to  both  of  them, 
in  the  choice  of  words,  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  were  wanting,  efpecially  the  laft,  in  all  our 
poets,  even  in  thofe  who,  being  endued  with  genius, 
yet  have  not  cultivated  their  mother-tongue  with  fuffi- 
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cient  care;  or,  relying  on  the  beauty  of  their  thoughts, 
have  judged  the  ornament  of  words,  and  fweetnefs  of 
found,  unneceflary.  One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer 
(our  Englifh  Ennius)  for  antiquated  words,  which  are 
never  to  be  revived,  but  when  found  or  fignificancy  is 
wanting  in  the  prefent  language.  But  many  of  his 
deferve  not  this  redemption,  any  more  than  the  crowds 
of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are  flain  for  fix-pence  in  a 
battle,  merit  to  be  reftored  to  life,  if  a  wifh  could  re- 
vive them.  Others  have  no  ear  for  verfe,  nor  choice 
of  words,  nor  diftinftion  of  thoughts;  but  mingle 
farthings  with  their  gold  to  make  up  the  fum.  Here 
is  a  field  of  fatire  opened  to  me :  but,  fince  the  Revolu- 
tion, I  have  wholly  renounced  that  talent.  For  who 
would  give  phyfic  to  the  great,  when  he  is  uncalled  ? 
to  do  his  patient  no  good,  and  endanger  himfelf  for 
his  prefcription?  Neither  am  I  ignorant,  but  I  may 
juftly  be  condemned  for  many  of  thofe  faults,  of  which 
I  have  too  liberall}^  arraigned  others. 

"  Cynthius  aurem  vellet,  &  admonuit." 
It  is  enough  for  me,  if  the  government  will  let  me 
pafs  unqueftioncd.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  obliged,  in 
gratitude,  to  return  my  thanks  to  many  of  them,  w  ho 
have  not  only  diftinguifhed.  me  from  others  of  the  fame 
party,  by  a  particular  exception  of  grace,  but,  without 
confidering  the  man,  have  been  bountiful  to  the  poet: 
have  encouraged  Virgil  to  fpeak  fuch  Englifh  as  I 
could  teach  him,  and  reward  his  interpreter,  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken,  in  bringing  him  over  into  Britain, 
by  defraying  the  charges  of  his  voyage.  Even  Cer- 
berus, when  he  had  received  the  fop,  permitted  iEneas 

to 
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to  pafs  freely  to  Elyfium.  Had  it  been  ofFered  me, 
and  I  had  refufed  it,  yet  ftill  fome  gratitude  is  due  to 
fuch  who  were  wilHng  to  oblige  me.  But  how  much 
more  to  thofe  from  whom  I  have  received  the  favours 
which  they  have  offered  to  one  of  a  diiFerent  perfuafion  ? 
amongft  whom  I  cannot  omit  naming  the  Earls  of  Derby 
and  of  Peterborough.  To  the  liril  of  thefe,  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  be  known ;  and  therefore  his  libera- 
lity was  as  much  unexpefted,  as  it  was  undefervcd. 
The  prefent  Earl  of  Peterborough  has  been  pleafed  long 
fmce  to  accept  the  tenders  of  my  fervice;  his  favours 
are  fo  frequent  to  me,  that  I  receive  them  almoft  by 
prefcrlption.  No  difference  of  interefts  or  opinion  have 
been  able  to  withdraw  his  proteftion  from  me :  and  I 
might  juftly  be  condemned  for  the  moll  unthankful  of 
mankind,  if  I  did  not  always  prefer ve  for  him  a  moft 
profound  refped  and  inviolable  gratitude.  I  muft  alfo 
add,  that  if  the  laft  iEneid  (hine  among  its  fellows,  it  is 
owing  to  the  commands  of  Sir  William  Trumball,  one 
of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  who  recommended 
it,  as  his  favourite,  to  my  care;  and,  for  his  fake  par- 
ticularly, I  have  made  it  mine.  For  who  would  con- 
fefs  wearinefs,  when  he  enjoined  a  frefli  labour?  I 
could  not  but  invoke  the  afiiilance  of  a  Mufe,  for  this 
laft  office. 

"  Extremum  hunc  Arethufa: — 

"  Negat  quis  carmina  Gallo?" 

Neither  am  I  to  forget  the  noble  prefent  which  was 

made  me  by  Gilbert  Dolben,  Efq.   the  worthy  fon  of 

the  late  Archbilhop  of  York;  who,  when  I  began  this 

work,  enriched  me  with  all  the  feveral  editions  of  Vir- 
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gIT,  and  all  the  commentaries  of  thofe  editions  in  Latin; 
amongft  which,  I  could  not  but  prefer  the  Dauphine's, 
as  the  laft,  the  fhorteft,  and  the  moft  judicious.  Fa- 
brini  I  had  alfo  fent  me  from  Italy;  but  either  he  un- 
derftands  Virgil  but  very  imperfedly,  or  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  my  author. 

Being  invited,  by  that  worthy  gentleman  Sir  William 
Bowyer,  to  Denham-court,  I  tranflated  the  firfl:  Georgia 
at  his  houfe,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  laft  jfEneid, 
A  more  friendly  entertainment  no  man  ever  found. 
Nor  wonder  therefore  if  both  thofe  verfions  furpafs 
the  reft,  and  own  the  fatisfaftion  I  received  in  his 
converfe,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  bred  in 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  fame  College.  The  feventh 
Mneid  was  made  Englidi  at  Burleigh,  the  magnificent 
abode  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter;  in  a  village  belonging 
to  his  family  I  was  born,  and  under  his  roof  I  endea- 
voured to  make  that  ^neid  appear  in  Englifti  with  as 
much  luftre  as  I  could :  though  my  author  has  not 
given  the  finifliing  ftrokes  either  to  it,  or  to  the  eleventh, 
as  I  perhaps  could  prove  in  both,  if  I  durft  prefurne  to 
criticize  my  mafter. 

By  a  letter  from  William  WalHi,  of  Abberly,  Efq. 
(who  has  fo  long  honoured  me  with  his  friendfhip,  and 
who,  without  flattery,  is  the  beft  critick  of  our  na- 
tion) I  have  been  informed  that  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Shrewft)ury  has  procured  a  printed  copy  of  the  Pafto- 
rals,  Georgics,  and  fix  firft  ^Eneids,  from  my  book- 
feller,  and  has  read  them  in  the  country,  together  with 
my  friend.  This  noble  perfon  having  been  pleafed  to 
give  them  a  commendation,  which  I  prefume  not  to 
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infert;  has  made  me  vain  enough  to  boaft  of  fo  great  a 
favour,  and  to  think  I  have  fucceeded  beyond  my  hopes; 
the  charafter  of  his  excellent  judgment,  the  acutenefs 
of  his  vs'it,  and  his  general  knowledge  of  good  letters, 
being  known  as  well  to  all  the  world,  as  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  difpofition,  his  humanity,  his  eafmefs  of  accefs, 
and  defire  of  obliging  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  his 
proteflion,  are  known  to  all  who  have  approached 
him  ;  and  to  me  in  particular,  who  have  formerly  had 
the  honour  of  his  converfation.  Whoever  has  given  the 
world  the  tranflation  of  part  of  the  third  Georgic, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Power  of  Love,"  has  put  me 
to  fufficient  pains  to  make  my  own  not  inferior  to 
his  :  as  my  Lord  Rofcommon's  Silenus  had  formerly 
given  me  the  fame  trouble.  The  moft  ingenious  Mr. 
Addifon,  of  Oxford,  has  alfo  been  as  troublefome  to  me 
as  the  other  two,  and  on  the  fame  account.  After  his 
bees,  my  latter  fvvarm  is  fcarcely  worth  the  hiving. 
Mr,  Cowley's  "  Praife  of  a  Country  Life"  is  excel- 
lent; but  is  rather  an  imitation  of  Virgil,  than  a  ver- 
fion.  That  I  have  recovered  in  fom.e  meafure  the 
health  which  I  had  loft  by  too  much  application  to  this 
work,  is  owing,  next  to  God's  mercy,  to  the  flcill  and 
care  of  Dr.  Guibbons  and  Dr.  Hobbs,  the  two  orna- 
ments of  their  profeflion ;  whom  I  can  only  pay  by 
this  acknowledgment.  The  whole  faculty  has  always 
been  ready  to  oblige  me :  and  the  only  one  of  them, 
who  endeavoured  to  defame  me,  had  it  not  in  hi» 

power  *, 

*  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
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TO   THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

CHARLES, 

EARL    OF     DORSET    AND    MIDDLESEX, 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty's  Houfhold, 
Knight  of  the  Moll  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  &c. 


My  Lord, 

TH  E  vviflies  and  defires  of  all  good  men,  which 
have  attended  your  Lordfhip  from  your  firft  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  are  at  length  accomplifhed,  in 
your  obtaining  thofe  honours  and  dignities,  which  you 
liave  fo  long  deferred.  There  are  no  faftions,  though 
irreconcileable  to  one  another,  that  are  not  united  in 
iheir  afFeftion  to  you,  and  the  refpefi:  they  pay  you. 
They  are  equally  pleafed  in  your  profperity,  and  would 
be  equally  concerned  in  your  affliftion.  Titus  Vefpa- 
lian  was  not  more  the  delight  of  human-kind.  The 
univerfal  empire  made  him  only  more  known,  and  more 
.powerful,  but  could  not  make  him  more  beloved.  He 
had  greater  ability  of  doing  good,  but  your  inclina- 
tion to  it  is  not  lefs :  and  though  you  could  not  ex- 
tend your  beneficence  to  fo  many  perfons,  yet  you  have 
loft  as  few  days  as  that  excellent  emperor,  and  never 
H  5  had 
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had  his  complaint  to  make  when  you  went  to  bed,  that 
the  fun  had  flione  upon  you  in  vain,  when  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  forae  unhappy  man.  This, 
my  Lord,  has  juftly  acquired  you  as  many  friends  as 
there  are  perfons  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  you:  mere  acquaintance  you  have  none;  you  have 
^drawn  them  all  into  a  nearer  line;  and  they  who  have 
converfed  with  you  are  for  ever  after  inviolably  yours. 
This  is  a  truth  fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  it 
needs  no  proof:  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  firft  principle, 
which  is  received  as  foon  as  it  is  propofed;  and 
needs  not  the  reformation  which  Defcartes  ufed  to  his : 
for  we  doubt  not,  neither  can  we  properly  fay,  we  think 
we  admire  and  love  you,  above  all  other  men :  there  is 
a  certainty  in  the  propofition,  and  we  know  it.  With 
the  fame  affurance  can  I  fay,  you  neither  have  enemies, 
nor  can  fcarce  have  any;  for  they  who  have  never  heard 
of  you,  can  neither  love  or  hate  you;  and  they  who 
have,  can  have  no  other  notion  of  you,  than  that 
which  they  receive  from  the  public,  that  you  are  the 
beft  of  men.  After  this,  my  teftimony  can  be  of  no 
farther  ufe,  than  to  declare  it  to  be  day-light  at  high- 
noon  :  and  all  who  have  the  benefit  of  fight,  can  look 
up  as  well,  and  fee  the  fun. 

It  is  true,  I  have  one  privilege  which  is  almoft  par- 
ticular to  myfelf,  that  I  faw  you  in  the  eaft  at  your 
lirft  arifing  above  the  hemifphere:  I  was  as  fbon  fen- 
fible  as  any  man  of  that  light,  when  it  was  but  juft 
Ihooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel  upward  to  the 
meridian.    I  made  my  early  addreffes  to  your  Lordfhip, 
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jn  my  effay  of  Dramatic  Pcetry ;  and  therein  befpoke 
you  to  the  world,  wherein  I  have  the  right  of  a  firfi: 
difcoverer.  When  I  was  myfelf  in  the  rudiments  of 
my  Poetry,  without  name  or  reputation  in  the  world, 
having  rather  the  ambition  of  a  writer,  than  the  Ikillj 
when  I  was  drawing  the  out-lines  of  an  art,  without 
any  living  mafler  to  indruft  me  in  it;  an  art  which 
had  been  better  praifed  than  ftudied  here  in  England, 
wherein  Shakefpeare,  who  created  the  ftage  among  us, 
had  rather  written  happily,  than  knowingly  and  juftly: 
and  Jonfon,  who,  by  ftudying  Horace,  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules,  yet  feemed  to  en\y  pofterity 
that  knowledge,  and  like  an  inventor  of  fome  ufeful 
art,  to  make  a  monopoly  of  his  learning:  when  thus, 
as  I -may  fay,  before  the  ufe  of  the  loadftone,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  compafs,  I  was  failing  in  a  vaft  ocean, 
without  other  help  than  the  pole-ftar  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  rules  of  the  French  ftage  amongft  the  moderns, 
which  are  extremely  different  from  ours,  by  reafon  of 
their  oppofite  tafte;  yet,  even  then,  I  had  the  pre- 
fumption  to  dedicate  to  your  Lord  fhip :  a  very  unfiniftied 
piece,  I  muft  confefs,  and  which  only  can  be  excufed. 
by  the  little  experience  of  the  author,  and  the  modefty 
of  the  title.  An  Effay.  Yet  I  was  flironger  in  prophecy 
than  I  was  in  criticifm;  I  was  infpired  to  foretel  you 
to  mankind,  as  the  reftorer  of  Poetrj-,  the  greateit 
genius,  the  truefl  judge,  and  the  beft  patron. 

Good  fenfe  and  good  nature  are  never  feparated, 

though  the  ignorant  world  has    thought   otherwife. 

Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and  can- 
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dor,  is  the  produfi;  of  right  reafoii;  which  of  necefllty 
will  give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  others,  by  con- 
fidering  that  there  is  nothing  perfeft  in  mankind ;  and, 
by  diftinguifhingthat  which  comes  neareft  to  excellency, 
though  not  abfolutely  free  from  faults,  will  certainly 
produce  a  candor  in  the  judge.  It  is  incident  to  an 
elevated  underftanding,  like  your  Lordfhip's,  to  find 
out  the  errors  of  other  men :  but  it  is  your  prerogative 
to  pardon  them ;  to  look  with  pleafure  on  thofe  things, 
ivhich  are  fomewhat  congenial,  and  of  a  remote  kin- 
dred to  your  own  conceptions:  and  to  forgive  the 
many  failings  of  thofe,  who,  with  their  wretched  art, 
cannot  arrive  to  thofe  heights  that  you  poffefs  from  a 
happy,  abundant,  and  native  genius;  which  are  as 
inborn  to  you,  as  they  were  to  Shakefpeare ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  to  Komer ;  in  either  of  whom  we  find 
all  arts  and  fciences,  all  moral  and  natural  philofophy, 
without  knowing  that  they  ever  ftudied  them. 

There  is  not  an  Englifh  writer  this  day  living,  who 
is  not  perfeftly  convinced,  that  your  Lordfhip  excels 
all  others,  in  all  the  feveral  parts  of  Poetry  which  you 
have  undertaken  to  adorn.  The  moft  vain,  and  the 
moft  ambitious  of  our  age,  have  not  dared  to  affume  fo 
much,  as  the  competitors  of  Themiftocles :  they  have 
yielded  the  firft  place  without  difpute;  and  have  been 
arrogantly  content  to  be  efteemed  as  fecond  to  your 
Lordihip;  and  even  that  alfo  with  a  "  longe  fed 
•**  froximi  intervallo."  If  there  have  been,  or  are 
any,  who  go  farther  in  their  felf-conceit,  they  muft  be 
«ery  fmgular  in  their  opinion :  they  muft  be  like  the 
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Officer  in  a  play,  who  was  called  Captain,  Lieutenant, 
and  Company.  The  world  will  eafily  conclude,  whe- 
ther fuch  unattended  generals  can  ever  be  capable  of 
making  a  revolution  in  ParnafTus. 

I  will  not  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  fay  any  thing 
particular  of  your  Lyric  Poems,  though  they  are  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  this  age,  and  will  be  the  envy 
of  the  next.  The  fubjeft  of  this  book  confines  me  to 
fatyr;  and  in  that,  an  author  of  your  own  quality, 
(whofe  afhes  I  fhall  not  difturb)  has  given  you  all  the 
commendation,  which  his  felf-fufficiency  could  afford 
to  any  man:  -"  The  beft:  good  man,  with  the  worft- 
"  natured  Mufe."  In  that  charader,  methinks,  I  am 
reading  Jonfon's  verfes  to  the  memory  of  Shakefpeare ; 
an  infolent,  fparing,  and  invidious  panegyric :  where 
good-nature,  the  moft  godlike  commendation  of  a  man, 
is  only  attributed  to  your  perfon,  and  denied  to  your 
.writings;  for  they  are  every  where  fo  full  of  candor, 
that,  like  Horace,  you  only  expofe  the  follies  of  men, 
.without  arraigning  their  vices ;  and  in  this  excel  him, 
that  you  add  that  pointednefs  of  thought,  which  is 
vifibly  wanting  in  our  great  Roman.  There  is  more 
of  fait  in  all  your  verfes,  than  I  have  fecn  in  any  of 
the  moderns,  or  even  of  the  ancients :  but  you  have 
been  fparing  of  the  gall ;  by  which  means  you  have 
pleafed  all  readers,  and  offended  none.  Donne  alone, 
•of  all  our  countrymen,  had  your  talent;  but  was  not 
Jiappy  enough  to  arrive  at  your  verfification.  And 
w  ere  he  tranflated  into  numbers  and  Englilh,  he  would 
^et  be  wanting  in  the  dignity  of  expreffion;    That 
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which  is  the  prime  virtue  and  chief  ornament  of  Vir- 
gil,  which  diftinguifhes  him  from  the  reft  of  writers, 
is  fo  confpicuous  in  your  verfes,  that  it  cafts  a  (hadow 
on  all  your  contemporaries;  we  cannot  be  feen,  or  but 
obfcurely,  while  you  are  prefent.  You  equal  Donne  in 
the  variety,  multiplicity,  and  choice  of  thoughts;  you 
excel  hira  in  the  manner,  and  the  words.  I  read  you 
both  with  the  fame  admiration,  but  not  with  the  fame 
flelight.  He  affeds  the  metaphyfics,  not  only  in  his 
iatires,  but  in  his  amorous  verfes,  where  nature  only 
Ihould  reign  ;  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  fex 
with  nice  fpeculations  of  philofophy,  when  he  (hould 
engage  their  hearts,  and  entertain  them  with  the  foft- 
nefs  of  love.  In  this  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  fo 
bold  a  truth)  Mr.  Cowley  has  copied  him  to  a  fault  | 
fo  great  a  one,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  throws  his  mif- 
trefs  infinitely  below  his  Pindariques,  and  his  latter 
compofitions,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  beft  of  his 
poems,  and  the  moft  correft.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft 
avow  it  freely  to  the  world,  that  I  never  attempted  any 
thing  in  fatyr,  wherein  1  have  not  ftudledyour  writings 
as  the  moft  perfeft  model.  I  have  continually  laid 
them  before  me;  and  the  greateft  commendation,  which 
my  own  partiality  can  give  to  my  produdiions,  is, 
that  they  are  copies,  and  no  farther  to  be  allowed, 
than  as  they  have  fomething  more  or  lefs  of  the  origi- 
nal. Some  few  touches  of  your  Lordfhip,  fome  fecret 
graces  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  after  your 
manner,  have  made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pafs  with 
approbation :  but  take  your  verfes  altogether,  and  they 
J  Arc 
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are  inimitable.  If  therefore  I  have  not  written  better, 
it  is  becaufe  you  have  not  written  more.  You  have 
not  fet  me  fufficient  copy  to  tranfcribe;  and  I  cannot 
add  one  letter  of  my  own  invention,  of  which  I  have 
not  the  example  there. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  agalnft  your  Lordfhip,  and 
I  muft  have  leave  to  upbraid  you  with  it,  that,  becaufe 
you  need  not  write,  you  will  not.  Mankind  that 
wifhes  you  fo  well,  in  all  things  that  relate  to  your 
profperity,  have  their  intervals  of  wifhing  for  them- 
felves,  and  are  within  a  little  of  grudging  you  the  full- 
nefs  of  your  fortune :  they  would  be  more  malicious 
if  you  ufedit  not  fo  well,  and  with  fo  much  generofity. 

Fame  is  in  itfelf  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it.  But  even 
fame,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  acquires  ftrength  by  going 
forward.  Let  Epicurus  give  indolence  as  an  attribute 
to  his  gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happinefs  of  the  bleft: 
the  divinity  which  we  worlhip  has  given  us  not  only  a 
precept  againft  it,  but  his  own  example  to  the  con- 
trary. The  world,  my  lord,  would  be  content  to 
allow  you  a  feventh  day  for  reft ;  or,  if  you  thought 
that  hard  upon  you,  we  would  not  refufe  you  half  your 
time :  if  you  come  out,  like  fome  great  monarch,  to 
take  a  town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diver- 
fion,  though  you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  territories : 
in  fliort,  if  you  were  a  bad,  or  which  is  worfe,  an  in- 
different poet,  we  would  thank  you  for  your  own  quiet, 
and  not  expofe  you  to  the  want  of  yours.  But  when 
you  are  fo  great  and  fo  fuccefsful,  and  when  we  have 
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that  neceflity  of  your  writing,  that  we  cannot  fubfift 
jntirely  without  it;  any  more  (I  may  almoft  fay)  than 
the  world  without  the  daily  courfe  of  ordinary  Provi- 
dence, methinks  this  argument  might  prevail  with  you, 
my  Lord,  to  forego  a  little  of  your  repofe  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit.  It  is  not  that  you  are  under  any  force  of 
working  daily  miracles,  to  prove  your  being;  but  now 
and  then  fomewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is  any  thing 
of  your  produdion,  is  requifite  to  refrefh.  your  cha- 
lafter. 

This,  I  think,  my  Lord,  is  a  fuificient  reproach  to 
you;  and,  fhould  I  carry  it  as  far  as  mankind  would 
authorize  me,  would  be  little  lefs  than  fatyr.  And, 
indeed,  a  provocation  is  almoft  neceflary,  in  behalf  of 
tJie  world,  that  you  might  be  induced  fometimes  to 
write;  and  in  relation  to  a  multitude  of  fcribblers, 
who  daily  pefter  the- world  with  their  infufferable  ftufF, 
that  they  might  be  difcouraged  from  writing  any  more. 
I  complain  not  of  their  lampoons,  and  libels,  though  I 
have  been  the  public  mark  for  many  years,  I  am  vin- 
diftive  enough  to  have  repelled  force  by  force,  if  I 
could  imagine  that  any  of  them  had  ever  reached  xne; 
but  they  either  (hot  at  rovers,  and  therefore  miffed,  or 
their  power  was  fo  weak,  that  I  might  fafely  ftand 
them,  at  the  neareft  diftance.  I  anfwered  not  the  Re- 
hearfal,  becaufe  I  knew  the  author  fate  to  himfelf  when 
he  drew  the  pifture,  and  was  the  very  Bayes  of  his  own 
farce.  Becaufe  alfo  I  knew,  that  my  betters  were 
OTore  concerned  than  I  was  in  that  fatyr:  and,  laftly, 
becaufe  Mr,  Smith  and  Mr,  Jonfon,  the  main  pillars 
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of  It,  were  two  fuch  languifhing  gentlemen  in  their 
converfation,  that  I  could  liken  them  to  nothing  but  to- 
their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  charafters  of  men  of 
wit  and  pleafure  about  the  town.  The  like  confidera- 
tions  have  hindered  me  from  dealing  with  the  lament- 
able companions  of  their  profe  and  doggrel;  I  am  fo 
far  from  defending  my  Poetry  againft  them,  that  I 
will  not  fo  much  as  expofe  theirs.  And  for  my  morals, 
if  they  are  not  proof  againft  their  attacks,^  let  me  be 
thought  by  pofterity,  what  thofe  authors  would  be 
thought,  if  any  memory  of  them,  or  of  their  writings, 
could  endure  fo  long,  as  to  another  age.  But  thefe 
dull  makers  of  lampoons,  as  harmlefs  as  they  have 
been  to  me,  are  yet  of  dangerous  example  to  the  pub- 
lic :  fome  witty  men  may  perhaps  fucceed  to  their  de- 
figns,  and,  mixing  fenfe  with  malice,  blaft  the  repu- 
tation of  the  moft  innocent  amongft  men,  and  the  moft 
virtuous  amongft  women. 

Heaven  be  praifed,  our  common  libellers  are  as  free 
from  the  imputation  of  wit,  as  of  morality;  and 
therefore  whatever  mifchief  they  have  defigned,  they 
have  performed  but  little  of  it.  Yet  thefe  ill  writers^ . 
in  all  juftice,  ought  themfelves  to  be  expofed:  as 
Perfius  has  given  us  a  fair  example  in  his  firft  fatyr : 
which  is  levelled  particularly  at  them :  and  none  is  fo 
fit  to  correft  their  faults,  as  he  who  is  not  only  clear 
from  any  in  his  own  writings,  but  alfo  fo  juft,.  that 
he  will  never  defame  the  good ;  and  is  armed  with 
the  power  of  verfe,  to  punifh  and  make  examples  of 
the  bad.    But  of  this  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak. 

further. 
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further,  when  I  come  to  give  the  definition  and  ch.i- 
laflcr  of  true  fatires. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  counfellor,  bred  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  municipal  and  ftatute  laws,  may 
honeflly  inform  a  jufl:  prince  how  far  his  prerogative 
extends;  fo  I  maybe  allowed  to  tell  your  Lordlhip, 
who,  by  an  undifputcd  title,  are  the  king  of  poets,  what 
an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and  how  lawfully  you 
may  exercife  it,  over  the  petulant  fcribblcrs  of  thia 
age.  As  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  know,  you  are  abfolutc 
by  your  office,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  decency  and 
good-manners  of  the  ftage.  You  can  banifh  from 
thence  fcurrility  and  prophancnefs,  and  rcftrain  the 
licentious  infolence  of  poets  and  their  aftors  in  all  things 
that  fliock  the  public  quiet,  or  the  reputation  of  pri- 
vate perfons,  under  the  notion  of  humour.  But  I 
mean  not  the  authority  which  is  annexed  to  your  office: 
I  fpeak  of  that  only  which  is  inborn,  and  inherent  to 
your  perfon.  What  is  produced  in  you  by  an  excellent 
wit,  a  mafterly  and  commanding  genius  over  all 
writers :  whereby  you  are  impowered,  when  you  plcafe, , 
to  give  the  final  decifion  of  wit;  to  put  your  ftamp  on 
all  that  ought  to  pafs  for  current;  and  fet  a  brand  of 
reprobation  on  dipt  poetry  and  falfo  coin.  A  finlling, 
dipt  in  the  bath,  may  go  for  gold  amongft  the  igno- 
rant; but  the  fceptrcs  on  the  guineas  flievv  the  dif- 
ference. That  your  Lordfliip  'is  formed  by  nature  for 
this  fupremacy,  I  could  eafily  prove,  (were  it  not  already 
granted  by  the  world,)  from  the  diftinguiHiing  charadcr 
of  your  writings;  which  is  fo  vifibic  tome,  that  I 
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"never  could  be  impofcd  on  to  receive  for  yours  what 
is  written  by  any  others;  or  to  miftake  yoiir  ge- 
nuine poetry  for  their  fpurious  productions.  I  can 
farther  add  with  truth  (though  not  without  fome  va- 
nity in  faying  it)  that  in  t])c  fame  paper,  written  by 
divers  hands,  whereof  your  lordfliip  was  only  part, 
I  could  feparate  your  gold  from  their  copper:  and 
though  I  could  not  give  back  to  every  author  his  own 
brafs  (for  there  is  not  the  fame  rule  for  diftinguifliing 
betwixt  bad  and  bad,  as  betwixt  ill  and  excellently 
good)  yet  I  never  failed  of  knowing  what  was  yours, 
and  what  was  not;  and  was  abfolutely  certain,  that 
this,  or  the  other  part,  was  pofitivcly  yours,  and  could 
not  pofitively  be  written  by  any  other. 

True  it  is,  tliat  fome  bad  poems,  though  not  all,, 
carry  their  owner's  mark  about  them.  There  is  fome 
peculiar  aukwardnefs,  falfc  grammar,  imperfeft  fenfe, 
or,  at  thelcaft,  obfcurity;  fome  brand  or  other  on  this 
buttock,  or  that  ear,  that  it  is  notorious  who  arc  the 
owners  of  the  cattle,  though  they  fhould  not  fign  it 
with  their  names.  But  your  Lordfliip,  on  the  contrary, 
is  diftinguifhcd,  not  only  by  the  excellency  of  your 
thoughts,  but  by  your  ftyle  and  manner  of  exprcfling; 
them.  A  painter,  judging  of  fome  admirable  piece, 
may  affirm  with  certainty,  that  it  was  of  Holben,  or 
Van  Dyck:  but  vulgar  defigns,  and  common  draughts, 
are  cafily  miRaken  and  mifapplied.  Thus,  by  my 
long  ftudy  of  your  Lordfhip,  I  am  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  your  particular  maimer.  In  the  good  poems 
of  other  men,  like  thofc  artifts,  I  can  only  fay,  this  is 

like 
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like  the  draught  of  fuch  a  one,  or  like  the  colouring  of" 
another.  In  fhort,  I  can  only  be  fure,  that  it  is  the 
hand  of  a  good  mafler;  but  in  your  performances,  it 
is  fcarcely  pofllble  for  me  to  be  deceived.  If  you 
write  in  your  ftrength,  you  ftand  revealed  at  the  firft 
view;  and  fhould  you  write  under  it,  you  cannot  avoid 
Ibme  peculiar  graces,  which  only  coft  me  a  fecond  con- 
fideration  to  difcover  you :  for  I  muft  fay  it,  with  all 
the  feverity  of  truth,  that  every  line  of  yours  is  pre- 
cious. Your  Lordfhip's  only  fault  is,  that  you  have 
not  written  more;  unlefs  I  could  add  another,  and  that 
yet  a  greater,  but  I  fear  for  the  public  the  accufation 
would  not  be  true,  that  you  have  written,  and  out  of 
vicious  modefty  will  not  publifh. 

Virgil  has  confined  his  works  within  the  compafs  of 
eighteen  thoufand  lines,  and  has  not  treated  many  fub- 
jefts;  yet  he  ever  had,  and  ever  will  have,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  beft  poet.  Martial  fays  of  him,  that  he 
could  have  excelled  Varius  in  Tragedy,  and  Horace 
in  Lyric  Poetry,  but,  out  of  deference  to  his  friends,  he 
attempted  neither. 

The  fame  prevalence  of  genius  is  in  your  Lordfliip  : 
but  the  world  cannot  pardon  your  concealing  it,  on 
the  fame  conlideration ;  becaufe  we  have  neither  a  liv- 
ing Varius,  nor  a  Horace,  in  whofe  excellencies  both 
of  Poems,  Odes,  and  Satires  you  have  equalled  them, 
if  our  language  had  not  yielded  to  the  Roman  majefty, 
and  length  of  time  had  not  added  a  reverence  to  the 
works  of  Horace.  For  good  fenfe  is  the  fame  in 
all  or  moll  agesj  and  courfe  of  time  rather  improves 

nature. 
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nature,  than  impairs  her.  What  has  been,  may  be 
sgain:  another  Homer,  and  another  Virgil,  may  pof- 
fibly  arife  from  thofe  very  caufes  which  produced  the 
firft :  though  it  would  be  imprudence  to  affirm  that 
any  fuch  have  appeared. 

It  is  manifeft,  that  fome  particular  ages  have  been 
more  happy  than  others  in  the  produftion  of  great 
men,  in  all  forts  of  arts  and  fciences ;  as  that  of  Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  and  the  reft  for  Stage 
Poetry  amongft  the  Greeks :  that  of  Auguftus  for 
Heroic,  Lyric,  Dramatic,  Elegiac,  and  indeed  all  forts 
of  Poetry  in  the  perfons  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Varius, 
Ovid,  and  many  others;  efpecially  if  we  take  into  that 
century  the  latter  end  of  the  commonwealth ;  wherein 
we  find  Varro,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus :  and  at  the 
fame  time  lived  Cicero,  Salluft,  and  Caefar.  A  famous 
age  in  modern  times,  for  learning  in  every  kind,  was 
that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  his  fon  Leo  X.  wherein 
Painting  was  revived,  and  Poetry  flouriflied,  and  the 
Greek  language  was  reftored. 

Examples  in  all  thefe  are  obvious:  but  what  I 
would  infer  is  this ;  That,  in  fuch  an  age,  it  is  poffible 
fome  great  genius  may  arife,  equal  to  any  of  the  an- 
cients ;  abating  only  for  the  language.  For  great 
contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  each  other  :  and 
mutual  borrowing  and  commerce  makes  the  common 
liches  of  learning,  as  it  does  of  the  civil  government. 

But  fuppofe  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  only 
of  their  fpecies,  and  that  Nature  was  fo  much  worn 
out  in  producing  them,  that  (he  is  never  able  to  bear 
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the  like  again;  yet,  the  example  only  holds  in  Heroic 
Poetry :  in  Tragedy  and  Satyr,  I  oiFer  myfelf  to  main- 
tain againft  feme  of  our  modern  critics,  that  this  age 
and  the  laft,  particularly  in  England,  have  excelled 
the  ancients  in  both  thofe  kinds;  and,  I  would  in- 
ftance  in  Shakefpeare  of  the  former,  of  your  Lordfliip 
in  the  latter  fort. 

Thus  I  might  fafely  confine  myfelf  to  my  native 
country ;  but,  if  I  would  only  crofs  the  feas,  I  might 
find  in  France  a  living  Horace  and  a  Juvenal,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  admirable  Boileau;  whofe  numbers  are 
excellent, 'whofe  expreflions  are  noble,  whofe  thoughts 
are  juft,  whofe  language  is  pure,  whofe  fatyr  is  pointed, 
and  whofe  fenfe  is  clofe:  what  he  borrows  from  the 
ancients,  he  repays  with  ufury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as 
good,  and  almoft  as  univerfally  valuable :  for,  fetting 
prejudice  and  partiality  apart,  though  he  is  our  enemy, 
the  ftamp  of  Louis,  the  patron  of  all  arts,  is  not  much 
inferior  to  the  medal  of  an  Auguftus  Crefar.  Let  this 
be  faid  without  entering  into  the  intereft  of  factions 
and  parties,  and  relating  only  to  the  bounty  of  that 
king  to  men  of  learning  and  merit :  a  praife  fo  juft, 
that  even  we,  who  are  his  enemies,  cannot  refufe  it  to 
him. 

Now  if  it  be  permitted  me  to  go  back  again  to 
the  confideration  of  Epique  Poetry,  I  have  confefled, 
that  no  man  hitherto  has  reached,  or  fo  much  as  ap- 
proached to,  the  excellencies  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil; 
I  muft  further  add,  that  Statius,  the  belt  verfificator 
next  Virgil,  knew  not  how  to  defign  after  him,  though 
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lie  had  the  model  in  his  eye;  that  Lucan  is  wanting 
both  in  defign  and  fubjeft,  and  is,  beHdes,  too  full 
of  heat  and  affectation ;  that,  among  the  moderns, 
Ariofto  neither  defigned  jviftly,  nor  obferved  any  unity 
of  adion,  or  compafs  of  time,  or  moderation  in  the 
vaftnefs  of  his  draught :  his  ftyle  is  luxurious,  without 
majefty  or  decency;  and  his  adventures,  without 
the  compafs  of  nature  and  pofllbility:  Taffo,  whofe 
defign  was  regular,  and  who  obferved  the  rules  of 
unity  in  time  and  place  more  clofely  than  Virgil,  yet 
was  not  fo  happy  in  his  aftion  j  he  confefles  himfelf  to 
have  been  too  lyrical ;  that  is,  to  have  written  beneath 
the  dignity  of  Heroic  Verfe,  in  his  Epifodes  of  Sophro- 
nia,  Erminia,  and  Armida;  his  ftory  is  not  fo  pleafmg 
as  Ariofto's;  he  is  too  flatulent  fometimes,  and  fome- 
times  too  dry;  many  times  unequal,  and  almoft  always 
forced;  and  befides,  is  full  of  conception,  points  of 
Epigram  and  witticifm ;  all  which  are  not  only  below 
the  dignity  of  Heroic  Verfe,  but  contrary  to  its  nature : 
Virgil  and  Homer  have  not  one  of  them.  And  thofe 
w  ho  are  guilty  of  fo  boylfh  an  ambition  in  fo  grave  a 
■fubjed,  are  fo  far  from  being  confidered  as  Heroic 
Poets,  that  they  ought  to  be  turned  down  from  Ho- 
mer to  the  Anthologia,  from  Virgil  to  Martial  and 
Owen's  Epigrams,  and  from  Spenfer  to  Flecnoe;  that 
is,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  all  Poetry.  But  to 
return  to  Taffo :  he  borrows  from  the  invention  of 
Boyardo,  and  in  his  alteration  of  his  Poem,  which  is 
infinitely  the  worfe,  imitates  Homer  fo  very  fervilely, 
that  (for  example)  he  gives  the  king  of  Jerufalent 
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fifty  fons,  only,  becaufe  Homer  had  beftowed  the  like 
nirmber  on  king  Priam;  he  kills  the  youngeft  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  has  provided  his  hero  with  a  Pa- 
troclus,  under  another  name,  only  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  wars,  when  his  friend  was  killed.  The  French 
have  performed  nothing  in  this  kind,  which  is  not  as 
below  thofe  two  Italians,  and  fubjecl;  to  a  thoufand 
more  reflexions,  without  examining  their  St.  Lewis, 
their  Pucelle,  or  their  Alarique:  the  Englifli  have 
only  to  boafl  of  Spenfer  and  Milton,  who  neither  of 
them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning,  to  have  been 
perfeft  Poets ;  and  yet,  both  of  them  are  liable  to 
many  cenfures.  For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  defign 
of  Spenfer :  he  aims  at  the  accomplifhment  of  no  one 
aftion:  he  raifes  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adven- 
tures; and  endows  each  of  them  with  fome  particular 
moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all  equal,  without 
fubordination  or  performance.  Every  one  is  raoft  va- 
liant in  his  own  legend;  only  we  muft  do  them  that 
juftice  to  obferve,  that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  cha- 
rader  of  prince  Arthur,  fhines  throughout  the  whole 
Poem;  and  fuccours  the  reft,  when  they  are  in  diftrefs. 
The  original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the 
court  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  he  attributed  to  each 
of  them,  that  virtue  which  he  thought  moft  confpi- 
cuous  in  them :  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had  he  lived  to 
finiih  his  Poem,  in  the  fix  remaining  legends,  it  had 
certainly  been  more  of  a  piece  ;  but  could  not  have 
been  perfeft,  becaufe  the  model  was  not  true.    But 
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prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of 
his  Gloriana,  dying  before  him,   deprived  the   Poet 
•both  of  means  and  fpirit,  to  accomplifh  his  defign :  for 
the  reft,   his  obfolete  language,   and  the  ill  choice  of 
his  ftanza,  are  faults  but  of  the  fecond  magnitude:  for, 
notwithftanding  the  firft,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at  leaft 
after  a  little  praftice;  and  for  the  laft,  he  is  the  more 
to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  fuch  a  difficulty, 
his  verfes  are  fo  numerous,  fo  various,  and  harmo- 
nious, that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  profefTedly  imitated, 
has  furpafled  him,  among  the  Romans;  and  only  Mr. 
Waller  among  the  Englifh. 

As  for  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  fo 
much  juftice,  his  fubjefl:  is  not  that  of  an  Heroic  Poem, 
properly  fo  called.     His  defign   is  the  lofing  of  our 
happinefs  :   his  event  is  not  profperous,  like  that  of  all 
other  Epic  works :  his  heavenly  machines  are  many, 
and  human  perfons  are  but  two.     But  I  will  not  take 
Mr.  Rymer's  work   out   of  his   hands:  he  has   pro- 
mifed  the  world  a  Critique  on  that  author;   wherein, 
though  he  will  not  allow  his  Poem  for  Heroic,  I  hope 
he  will  grant  us,  that  his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his 
words  founding,   and  that  no  man  has  fo  happily  co- 
pied the  manner  of  Homer,  or  fo  copiouHy  tranflated 
his  Grjecifms,  and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.     It: 
is  true,  he  runs   into  a   flat  thought,   fometimes  for 
a  hundred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  is  got  into 
a  track  of  fcripture :  his  antiquated  words  were  his 
choice,  not  his  neceffity;  for  therein  he  imitated  Spen- ' 
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fer,  as  Spenfer  imitated  Chaucer.     And  though,  per- 
haps the  love  of  their  mailers  may  have  tranfported 
both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  ufe  of  them ;  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  obfolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  revived,, 
when  either  they  are  more  founding,  or  more  figni- 
ficant,  than  thofe  in  praftice;  and,  when  their  obfcu- 
rity  is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them, 
which  clear  the  fenfej  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
for  the  admiflion  of  new  words.     But  in  both  cafes  a 
moderation  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  them.    For 
unneceffary  coinage,  as  well  aa  unnecefiary  revival, 
runs  into  afFeflation ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
hand.     Neither   will  I  juftify  Milton  for  this  blank 
verfe,  though  I  may  excufe  him,  by   the  example  of 
Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  ufed 
it :    for   whatever    caufes   he   alledges   for  the  abo- 
lilhing   of  rhyme    (which   I  have  not  now  the  lei- 
fure  to  examine)  his  own  particular  reafon  is  plainly 
this,  that  rhyme  was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the 
cafe  of  doing  it,   nor  the  graces  of  it;  which  is  raani- 
feft  in  his  Juvenilia,  or  verfes  written  in  his  youth; 
where  his  rhyme  is  always  conftrained  and  forced,  and 
comes  hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when   the  foul  is 
moft  pliant,  and  the  paffion  of  love  makes  alraoft  every 
man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  Poet. 

By  this  time,  my  Lord,  I  doubt  not  but  that  you 
wonder,  why  I  have  run  off  from  my  bias  fo  long  to- 
gether, and  made  fo  tedious  a  digreffion  from  Satyr  to 
Heroic  Poetry.  But,  if  you  will  not  excufe  it,  by  the 
tattling  quality  of  age,  which,  as  Sir  William  Dave- 
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nant  fays,  is  always  narrative;  yet  I  hope  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft,  will  qualify 
the  remotenefs  of  it;  and  this  is  the  laft  time  I  will 
commit  the  crime  of  prefaces,  or  trouble  the  world 
with  my  notions  of  any  thing  that  relates  to  verfe.  I 
have  then,  as  you  fee,  obferved  the  failings  of  many 
great  wits  amongfl:  the  moderns,  who  have  attempted 
to  write  an  Epic  Poem :  befides  thefe,  or  the  like  ani- 
madverfions  of  them  or  other  men,  there  is  yet  a  far- 
ther reafon  given,  why  they  cannot  pofiibly  fucceed  fo 
well  as  the  ancients,  even  though  we  could  allow 
them  not  to  be  inferior,  either  in  genius  or  learning, 
or  the  tongue  in  which  they  write,  or  all  thofe  other 
wonderful  qualifications  which  are  neceflary  to  the 
forming  of  a  true  accomplifhed  Heroic  Poet.  The 
fault  is  laid  on  our  religion :  they  fay,  that  Chriftianity 
is  not  capable  of  thofe  embcllifliments  which  are  af- 
forded in  the  belief  of  thofe  ancient  heathens. 

And  it  is  true,  that  in  the  fevere  notions  of 
our  faith,  the  fortitude  of  a  Chriftian  conlifts  in 
patience  and  fuffering,  for  the  love  of  God,  what- 
ever hardfhips  can  befal  in  the  world ;  not  in  any 
great  attempts,  or  in  performance  of  thofe  enter- 
prizes  which  the  Poets  call  Heroic;  which  are  com- 
monly the  effeds  of  intereft,  oftentation,  pride,  and 
worldly  honours.  That  humility  and  refignation  are 
our  prime  virtues ;  and  that  thefe  include  no  aftion, 
but  that  of  the  foul :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  an 
Heroic  Poem  requires  to  its  neceffary  defign,  and  as 
its  laft  perfeftion,  fome  great  aftion  of  war,  the  ac- 
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complifhment  of  fome  extraordinary  undertaking, 
which  requires  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  body, 
the  duty  of  a  foldier,  the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a 
general;  and,  in  fhort,  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  ac- 
tive virtue,  than  the  fuftering.  But  to  this,  the  an- 
fwer  is  very  obvious.  God  has  placed  us  in  our  fe- 
veral  ftations ;  the  virtues  of  a  private  Chriftian  are  pa- 
tience, obedience,  fubmiffion,  and  the  like;  but  thofe 
of  a  magiftrate,  or  general,  or  a  king,  are  prudence, 
counfel,  aftive  fortitude,  coercive  power,  awful  com- 
mands, and  the  exercife  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as 
juftice.  So  that  this  objedion  hinders  not,  but  that 
an  Epic  Poem,  or  the  Heroic  aftion  of  fome  great  com- 
mander, enterprized  for  the  common  good  and  honour 
of  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  executed  happily,  may  be 
as  well  written  now,  as  it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens; 
provided  the  Poet  be  endued  with  the  fame  talents ; 
and  the  language,  though  not  of  equal  dignity,  yet, 
as  near  approaching  to  it  as  our  modern  barbarifm 
will  allow,  which  is  all  that  can  be  expeded  from  our 
own  or  any  other  now  extant,  though  more  refined; 
and  therefore  we  are  to  reft  contented  with  that  only 
inferiority,  which  is  not  poftibly  to  be  remedied. 

I  wifh  I  could  as  eafily  remove  that  other  difficulty 
which  yet  rem.ains.  It  is  objected  by  a  great  French 
critic,  as  well  as  an  admirable  poet,  yet  living,  and 
whom  I  have  mentioned  with  that  honour  which  his 
merit  exafts  from  me,  I  mean  Boileau,  That  the  ma- 
chines of  our  Chriftian  religion,  in  heroic  poetry,  are 
much  more  feeble  to  fupport  the  weight  than  thofe  of 
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Heathenifm.  Their  doftrine,  grounded  as  it  was  on 
ridiculous  fables,  was  yet  the  belief  of  the  two  vifto- 
rious  monarchies,  the  Grecian  and  Roman.  Their 
Gods  did  not  only  intereft  themfelves  in  the  event  of 
wars  (which  is  the  effeft  of  afuperior  Providence);  but 
alfo  efpoufed  the  feveral  parties,  in  a  vifible  corporeal 
defcent,  managed  their  intrigues,  and  fought  their 
battles  fometimes  in  oppoiition  to  each  other:  though 
Virgil  (more  difcreet  than  Homer  in  that  laft  particu- 
lar) has  contented  himfelf  with  the  partiality  of  his 
deities,  their  favours,  their  counfels,  or  commands,  to 
thofe  whofe  caufe  they  had  efpoufed,  without  bringing 
them  to  the  outrageoufnefs  of  blows.  Now  our  religion 
(fays  he)  is  deprived  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  ma- 
chines; at  leail  the  moft  fhining  in  epick  poetry. 
Though  St.  Michael,  in  Ariofto,  feeks  out  Difcord, 
to  fend  her  among  the  pagans,  and  finds  her  in  a  con- 
vent of  friars,  where  peace  fhould  reign,  which  indeed 
is  fine  fatire;  and  Satan,  in  TafTo,  excites  Solyman  to 
an  attempt  by  night  on  the  Chriftian  camp,  and  brings 
an  hoft  of  devils  to  his  affiftance;  yet  the  arch-angel, 
in  the  former  example,  when  Difcord  was  reftive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monaftery  with 
fair  words,  has  the  whip  hand  of  her,  drags  her  out 
with  many  ftripes,  fets  her,  on  God's  name,  about  her 
bufinefs ;  and  makes  her  know  the  difference  of  ftrength 
betwixt  a  nuncio  of  heaven,  and  a  minifter  of  hell: 
the  fame  angel,  in  the  latter  inftance  from  TafTo  (as  if 
God  had  never  another  meffenger  belonging  to  the 
court,  but  was  confined  like  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  and 
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Juno  to  Iris)  when  he  fees  his  time,  that  is,  when 
half  of  the  Chiiftians  are  already  killed,  and  all  the 
rell  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  liickles  be- 
twixt the  remainders  of  God's  hoft,  and  the  race  of 
fiends;  pulls  the  devils  backwards  by  the  tails,  and 
drives  them  from  their  quarry;  or  otherwife  the  whole 
bufinefs  had  mifcariied,  and  Jerufalem  remained  un- 
taken.  This,  fays  Boileau,  is  a  very  unequal  match 
for  the  poor  devils,  who  are  fure  to  come  by  the  worft 
of  it  in  the  combat;  for  nothing  is  more  eafy,  than 
for  an  Almighty  Power  to  bring  his  old  rebels  to  rea- 
fon,  when  he  pleafes.  Confequently,  what  pleafure, 
what  entertainment,  can  be  raifed  from  fo  pitiful  a  ma- 
chine, where  we  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  it;  unlefs  that,  as  we  are  Chriuians, 
we  are  glad  that  we  have  gotten  God  on  our  fide,  to 
maul  our  enemies,  when  we  cannot  do  the  work  our- 
felves  ?  For  if  the  poet  had  given  the  faithful  more 
courage,  "which  had  coft  him  nothing,  or  at  leaft  had 
made  them  exceed  the  Turks  in  number,  then  he  misht 
have  gained  the  viftory  for  us  Chriftians,  without  in- 
terefting  heaven  in  the  quarrel ;  and  that  with  as  much 
eafe,  and  as  little  credit  to  the  conqueror,  as  when  a 
party  of  one  hundred  foldiers  defeats  another,  which 
confifts  only  of  fifty. 

This,  my  Lord,  I  confefs,  is  fuch  an  argument 
againft  our  modern  poetry,  as  cannot  be  anfwered  by 
thofe  mediums  which  have  been  ufed.  We  cannot 
hitherto  boaft,  that  our  religion  has  furniflied  us  with 
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any  fuch  machines,   as   have  made  the   ftrength  and 
beauty  of  the  ancient  buildings. 

But  what  if  I  venture  to  advance  an  invention  of  my 
own,  to  fupply  the  manifeft  defects  of  our  new  writers  ? 
I  am  fufficiently  fenfible  of  my  weaknefs ;  and  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  I  fliould  fucceed  in  fuch  a  projeft, 
whereof  I  have  not  had  the  leaft  hint  from  any  of  my 
predeceffors,  the  poets,  or  any  of  their  feconds,  and 
coadjutors,  the  criticks.  Yet  we  fee  the  art  of  war  is 
improved  in  fieges,  and  new  inftruments  of  death  are 
invented  daily :  foraething  new  in  philofophy  and  the 
mechanics  is  difcovered  almoft  every  year:  and  the 
fcience  of  former  ages  is  improved  by  the  fucceeding. 
I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble  to  that,, 
which  better  judges  will,  perhaps,  conclude  to  be  little 
worth. 

It  is  this,  in  fhort.  That  Chriftian  poets  have  not 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with  their  own  ftrength.  If 
they  had  fearched  the  Old  Teftament  as  they  ought, 
they  might  there  have  found  the  machines  which  are 
proper  for  their  work;  and  thofe  more  certain  in  their 
efFeft,  than  it  may  be  the  New  Teftament  is,  in  the 
rules  fufficient  for  falvation.  The  perufing  of  one 
chapter  in  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  accommodating 
what  there  they  find,  with  the  principles  of  Platonic 
Philofophy,  as  it  is  now  chriftianized,  would  have  the 
miniftry  of  angels  as  ftrong  an  engine,  for  the  working 
up  heroic  poetry,  in  our  religion,  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients has  been  to  raife  theirs  by  all  the  fables  of  their 
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gods,  which  were  only  received  for  truths  by  the  moft 
ignorant  and  weakeft  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  dodrine  almoft  univerfally  received  by  Chrif- 
tians,  as  well  proteftants  as  catholicks.   That  there  are 
guardian  angels   appointed   by  God  Almighty  as  his 
vicegerents,   for   the   proteftion   and  government   of 
cities,   provinces,    kingdoms,   and   monarchies;     and 
thofe  as  well  of  heathens,  as  of  true  believers.     AH 
this  is  fo  plainly  proved  from  thofe  texts  of  Daniel,  that 
it  admits  of  no  farther  controverfy.    The  prince  of  the 
Periians,  and  that  other  of  the  Grecians,  are  granted 
to  be  the  guardians  and  proteifting  minillers  of  thofe 
empires.    It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  were  oppofite, 
and  refifted  one  another.     St.  Michael  is  mentioned  by 
his  name,  as  the  patron  of  the  Jews,   and  is  now  taken 
by  the  Chriftians,  as  the  proteftor-general  of  our  reli- 
gion.   Thefe  tutelar  genii,  who  prelided  over  the  feveral 
people  and  regions  committed  to  their  charge,   were 
watchful  over  them  for  good,   as  far  rs  their  commif- 
fions  could  poffibly  extend.     The  general  purpofe,  and 
defign  of  all,  was  certainly  the  fervice  of  their  Great 
Creator.     But  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  for  ends 
beft  known  to  the  Almighty  Majefty  of  heaven,  his 
providential  defigns  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures,  for 
the  debafing  and  punifhing  of  fome  nations,  and  the 
exaltation  and  temporal   reward  of  others,  were  not 
wholly  known  to  thefe  his   minifters;    elfe  why  thofe 
fadlious  quarrels,  controverfies,  and  battles,  amongft 
themfelves,  when  they  were  all  united  in  the  fame  de- 
fign, the  fervice  and  honour  of  their  common  raafter? 

But 
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Ent  being  inftrufted  only  in  the  general,  and  zealous 
of  the  main  defign;  and,  as  finite  beings,  not  admitted 
into  the  fecrets  of  government,  the  laft  reforts  of  Provi- 
dence, or  capable  of  difcovering  the  final  purpofes  of 
God,  who  can  work  good  out  of  evil,  as  he  pleafes; 
and  irrefiftibly  fwaj-s  all  manner  of  events  on  earth, 
direfting  them  finally  for  the  beft,  to  his  creation  in 
general,  and  to  the  ultimate  end  of  his  own  glory  in 
particular:  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  fometimes  igno- 
rant of  the  means  conducing  to  thofe  ends,  in  which 
alone  they  can  jar  and  oppofe  each  other.  One  angel, 
as  we  may  fuppofe  the  prince  of  Perfia,  as  he  is  called, 
judging  that  it  would  be  more  for  God's  honour,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  that  the  Median  and  Perfian 
monarchy,  when  deli\ered  from  the  Babylonifh  capti- 
vity, Ihould  fl:ill  be  uppermoft :  and  the  patron  of  the 
Grecians,  to  whom  the  will  of  God  might  be  more 
particularly  revealed,  contending  on  the  other  fide,  for 
the  rife  of  Alexander  and  his  fucceflTors,  who  were 
appointed  to  punifh  the  backfliding  Jews,  and'  thereby 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  offences,  that  they  might 
repent,  and  become  more  virtuous,  and  more  obfervient 
of  the  law  revealed.  But  how  far  thefe  controverfies  and 
appearing  enmities  of  thofe  glorious  creatures  may  be 
carried ;  how  thefe  oppofitions  may  beft  be  managed, 
and  by  what  means  conduced,  is  not  my  bufinefs  to 
Ihew  or  determine :  thefe  things  muft  be  left  to  the 
invention  and  judgment  of  the  poet:  if  any  of  fo 
happy  a  genius  be  now  living,  or  any  future  age  can 
produce  a  man,  who,  being  converfant  in  the  philofophy 
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of  Plato,  as  it  is  now  accommodated  to  Chridian  ufe; 
for  (as  Virgil  gives  us  to  underftand  by  his  example) 
he  is  the  only  proper  perfon,  of  all  others,  for  an 
epick  poem,  who,  to  his  natural  endowments,  of  a 
large  invention,  a  ripe  judgment,  and  aftrong  memory, 
has  joined  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  and  particularly  moral  philofophy,  the  mathe- 
matics, geography,  and  hiftory,  and  with  all  thefe  qua- 
lifications is  born  a  poet;  knows,  and  can  praftife,  the 
variety  of  numbers,  and  is  mafter  of  the  language  in 
which  he  writes;  if  fuch  a  man,  I  fay,  be  now  arifen, 
or  ftiall  arife,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think,  that  I  have 
propofed  a  model  to  him,  by  which  he  may  build  a 
nobler,  a  more  beautiful,  and  more  perfed  poem,  than 
any  yet  extant,  fmce  the  ancients. 

There  is  another  part  of  thefe  machines  yet  want- 
ing; but,  by  what  I  have  faid,  it  would  have  been 
-eafily  fupplied  by  a  judicious  writer.  He  could  not 
have  failed  to  add  the  oppofition  of  ill  fpirits  to  the 
good ;  they  have  alfo  their  defign,  ever  oppofite  to 
that  of  heaven ;  and  this  alone  has  hitherto  been  the 
praftice  of  the  moderns:  but  this  imperfect  fyftem,  if 
I  may  call  it  fuch,  which  I  have  given,  will  in- 
finitely advance  and  carry  farther  that  hypothefis  of  the 
evil  fpirits  contending  with  the  good.  For,  being  fo 
much  weaker  fince  their  fall  than  thofe  blefled  beings, 
they  are  yet  fuppofed  to  have  a  permitted  power  of  God, 
of  afting  ill,  as,  from  their  own  depraved  nature,  they 
have  always  the  will  of  defigning  it.  A  great  tefti- 
mony  of  which  we  find  in  holy  writ,  when  God  Al- 
mighty 
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mighty  fuffered  Satan  to  appear  in  the  holy  fynod  of 
the  angels  (a  thing  not  hitherto  drawn  into  example 
by  any  of  the  poets),  and  alfo  gave  him  power  over 
all  things  belonging  to  his  fervant  Job,  excepting  only 
life. 

Now  what  thefe  wicked  fpirits  cannot  compafs  by 
the  vaft  difproportion  of  their  forces  to  thofe  of  the 
fuperior  beings,  they  may  by  their  fraud  and  cunning 
carry  farther,  in  a  feeming  league,  confederacy,  or 
fubferviency  to  the  defigns  of  fome  good  angel,  as  far 
as  confifts  with  his  purity,  to  fufFer  fuch  an  aid,  the 
end  of  which  may  poflibly  be  difguifed,  and  concealed 
from  his  finite  knowledge.  This  is  indeed  to  fuppofe 
a  great  error  in  fuch  a  being:  yet  fince  a  devil  can  ap- 
pear like  an  angel  of  light;  fince  craft  and  malice  may 
fometimes  blind  for  a  while  a  more  perfeft  underftand- 
ing;  and  laflly,  fince  Milton  has  given  us  an  example 
of  the  like  nature,  when  Satan  appearing  like  a  cherub 
to  Uriel,  the  intelligence  of  the  fun,  circumvented  him 
even  in  his  own  province,  and  paffed  only  for  a  curious 
traveller  through  thofe  new-created  regions,  that  he 
might  obferve  therein  the  workmanfhip  of  God,  and 
praife  him  in  his  works. 

I  know  not  why,  upon  the  fame  fuppofition,  or  fome 
other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature  of  more  ex- 
cellency than  himfelf,  but  yet  a  creature;  at  leaft  by  the 
connivance,  or  tacit  permiffion,  of  the  oranifcient  Being. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  given 

your  Lordfliip,  and  by  you  the  world ,  a  rude  draught 

of  what  I  have  been  long  labouring  in  my  imagination, 

5  and 
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and  what  I  had  intended  to  have  put  in  praftice 
(though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of  fuch  a  poem) ;  and 
to  have' left  the  llage,  to  which  my  genius  never  much 
inclined  me,  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken  up 
my  life  in  the  performance  of  it.  This  too,  I  had  in- 
tended chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my  native  country,  to 
which  a  poet  is  particularly  obliged  :  of  two  fubjeds, 
both  relating  to  it,  I  was  doubtful,  whether  I  fhould 
choofe  that  of  King  Arthur  conquering  the  Saxons ; 
which,  being  farther  diftant  in  time,  gives  the  greater 
fcope  to  my  invention :  or  that  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  in  fubduing  Spain,  and  reftoring  it  to  the  law- 
ful prince,  though  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel : 
vvliich,  for  the  compafs  of  time,  including  only  the  expe- 
dition of  one  year;  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  aftion,  and 
its  anfwerable  event ;  for  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Englifli  hero,  oppofed  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  perfon 
whom  he  reftored;  and  for  the  many  beautiful  epifodes 
which  I  had  interwoven  with  the  principal  defign, 
together  with  the  charafters  of  the  chiefeft  Englifh  per- 
fons;  wherein,  after  Virgil  and  Spenfer,  I  would 
have  taken  occafion  to  reprefent  my  living  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  noblefl;  families,  and  alfo  fhadowed  the 
events  of  future  ages,  in  the  fucceffion  of  our  Impe- 
rial lines :  with  thefe  helps,  and  thofe  of  the  machines, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  might  perhaps  have  done 
as  well  as  fome  of  my  predeceffors ;  or  at  leall  chalked 
out  a  way  for  others  to  amend  my  errors  in  a  like  defign. 
But,  being  encouraged  only  by  fair  words  by  King 
Charles  II.  my  little  falary  ill  paid,  and  no  profpeft 
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of  a  futiirefubfiftence,  I  was  then  difcouraged  in  the 
becxhining  of  my  attempt;  and  now  age  has  over- 
taken me,  and  want,  a  more  infufFerable  evil,  through 
the  change  of  times,  has  wholly  difenabled  me. 
Though  I  muft  ever  acknowledge,  to  the  honour  of 
your  Lorddiip,  and  the  eternal  memory  of  your  cha- 
rity, that  fmce  this  revolution,  \\  Iierein  I  have  pa- 
tiently fuffered  the  ruin  of  my  fmall  fortune,  and  the 
lofs  of  that  poor  fubfiftence  which  I  had  from  two 
kincrs,  whom  I  had  ferved  more  faithfully  than  pro- 
fitably to  myfelf;  then  your  Lordlhip  was  pleafed, 
out  of  no  other  motive  but  your  own  noblenefs,  with- 
out any  defert  cf  mine,  or  the  leaft  felicitation  from 
me,  to  make  me  a  moft  bountiful  prefent,  which,  at 
that  time,  when  I  was  moft  in  wruit  of  it,  came  moft 
feafonably  and  unexpeftedly  to  my  relief.  That 
favour  my  Lord,  is  of  itfelf  fiifficient  to  bind  any 
grateful  man  to  a  perpetual  acknowledgment,  and 
to  all  the  future  fervice,  which  one  of  my  mean  con- 
dition can  ever  be  able  to  perform.  May  the  Al- 
mighty God  return  it  for  me,  both  in  bleffing  you 
here,  and  rewarding  you  hereafter.  I  muft  not  pre- 
fume  to  defend  the  caufe  for  which  I  now  fuffer,  be- 
caufe  your  Lordfhip  is  engaged  againft  it  :  but  the 
more  you  are  fo,  the  greater  is  my  obligation  to  you : 
for  your  laying  alide  all  the  confiderations  of  faftions 
and  parties,  to  do  an  aftion  of  pure  difmterefted  cha- 
rhy.  This  is  one  among  many  of  your  iliining  qua- 
lities, which  diftinguilh  you  from  others  of  your 
rank :  but  let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that  without 
Vol.  XXIV.  K  thefc 
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thefe  ties  of  gratitude,  and  abftrafling  from  them  all, 
I  have  a  moft  particular  inclination  to  honour  you; 
and,  if  it  were  not  too  bold  an  expreffion,  to  fay,  I 
love  you.  It  is  no  fhame  to  be  a  Poet,  though  it  is 
to  be  a  bad  one.  Auguflus  Cxfar  of  old,  and  Cardinal 
Richlieu  of  late,  would  willingly  have  been  fuch ; 
and  David  and  Solomon  were  fuch.  You,  who  with- 
out flattery,  are  the  beft  of  the  prefent  age  in  England, 
and  would  have  been .  fo  had  you  been  born  in  any 
other  country,  will  receive  more  honour  in  future 
ages,  by  that  one  excellency,  than  by  all  thofe  honours 
to  which  your  birth  has  intitled  you,  or  your  merits 
have  acquired  you. 

*'  Ne,  forte,  pudori 
*'  Sit  tibi  mufa  lyras  foleis,  &  cantor  Apollo.'* 

I  have  formerly  faid  in  this  epiftle,  that  I  could  diftln- 
guifli  your  writings  from  thofe  of  any  others:  it  is  now- 
time  to  clear  myfelf  from  any  imputation  of  felf-conceit 
on  that  fubjed.  I  afllume  not  to  myfelf  any  particular 
lio-hts  in  this  difcovery;  they  are  fuch  only  as  are  obvi- 
ous to  every  man  of  fcnfe  and  judgment,  who  loves 
Poetry,  and  underftands  it.  Your  thoughts  are  always 
fo  remote  from  the  common  way  of  thinking,  that  they 
are,  as  I  may  fay,  of  another  fpecies  than  the  concep- 
tions of  other  Poets ;  yet,  you  go  not  out  of  Nature  for 
any  of  them ;  gold  is  never  bred  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground ;  but  lies  fo  hidden,  and  fo  deep,  that  the 
mines  of  it  are  feldom  found ;  but  the  force  of  waters 
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cafts  it  out  from  the  bowels  of  mountains,  and  expofes 
it  amongft  the  fands  of  rivers :  giving  us  of  her  bounty, 
what  we  could  not  hope  for  by  our  fearch.  This 
fuccefs  attends  your  Lordfhip's  thoughts,  which  would 
look  like  chance,  if  it  were  not  perpetual,  and  always 
of  the  fame  tenor.  If  I  grant  that  there  is  care  in  it, 
it  is  fuch  a  care  as  would  be  inefFedual  and  fruitlefs 
in  other  men.  It  is  the  "  curiofa  felicitas"  which 
Fetronius  afcribes  to  Horace  in  his  Odes.  We  have 
not  wherewithal  to  imagine  fo  ftrongly,  fo  juftly,  and 
fo  pleafantly :  in  fhort,  if  we  have  the  fame  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  draw  out  of  it  the  fame  quinteflence  : 
we  cannot  give  it  fuch  a  term,  fuch  a  propriety,  and 
fuch  a  beauty  :  fomething  is  deficient  in  the  manner, 
or  the  words,  but  more  in  the  noblenefs  of  our  con- 
ception. Yet  wlien  you  have  finifhed  all,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  its  full  luftre,  when  the  diamond  is  not  only 
found,  but  the  roughnefs  fmoothed,  when  it  is  cut 
into  a  form,  and  fet  in  gold,  then  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  the  perfeft  work  of  art  and  na- 
ture: and  every  one  will  be  fo  vain,  to  think  he  him- 
felf  could  have  performed  the  like,  till  he  attempts  it. 
It  is  juft  the  defcription  that  Horace  makes  of  fuch  a 
finifhed  piece:  it  appears  fo  eafy,  "  Ut  fibi  quivis  fpe- 
**  ret  idem  ;  fudet  multum,  fruftraque  laborer,  au- 
*•  fus  idem."  And  befides  all  this,  it  is  your  Lord- 
fhip's particular  talent  to  lay  your  thoughts  fo  clofe 
together,  that  were  they  clofer  they  would  be  crouded, 
and  even  a  due  connexion  would  be  wanting.  We 
are  not  kept  in  expedation  of  tv/o  good  lines,  which 
K  z  are 
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are  to  come  after  a  long  parenthefis  of  twenty  bad  j 
which  is  the  April-poetry  of  other  writers ;  a  mixture 
of  rain  and  funlhine  by  fits ;  you  are  always  bright, 
even  almoft  to  a  fault,  by  reafon  of  the  excefs.  There 
is  continual  abundance,  a  magazine  of  thouoht,  and 
yet  a  perpetual  variety  of  entertainment;  which  creates 
fuch  an  appetite  in  your  reader,  that  he  is  not  cloyed 
with  any  thing,  but  fatisfied  with  all.  It  is  that 
which  the  Romans  call  "  Cjena  dubia;"  where  there 
is  fuch  plenty,  yet,  withal,  fo  much  diverfity  and  fo 
good  order,  that  the  choice  is  difficult  betwixt  one 
excellency  and  another  ;  and  yet  the  conclufion,  by  a 
due  climax,  is  evermore  thebeft;  that  is,  as  a  con- 
clufion ought  to  be,  ever  the  moft  proper  for  its  place. 
See,  my  Lord,  whether  I  have  not  ftudied  your  Lord- 
fliip  with  fome  application:  and  fince  you  are  fo  mo- 
deft,  that  you  will  not  be  judge  and  party,  I  appeal 
to  the  whole  world,  if  I  have  not  drawn  your  pifture 
to  a  great  degree  of  likenefs,  though  it  is  but  in  mi- 
niature :  and,  that  fome  of  the  heft  features  are  yet 
wanting.  Yet,  what  I  have  done  is  enough  to  dif- 
tinguifli  you  from  many  others,  which  is  the  propo- 
rtion I  took  upon  me  to  demonftrate. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  to  apply  what  I  have  (lud  to 
my  prefent  bufinefs.  The  fatires  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius 
appearing  in  this  new  Englifti  drefs,  cannot  fo  properly 
be  infcribed  to  any  man  as  to  your  Lordfhip,  who  arc 
the  firft  of  the  age  in  that  way  of  writing.  Your 
Lordfliip,  amongft  many  other  favours,  has  given  me 
your  permiffion  for  this  addrefs;  and  you  have  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  encouraged  me  by  your  perufal  and  approba- 
tion of  the  fixth  and  tenth  fatircs  of  Juvenal,  as  I  have 
tranflated  them.  My  fellow-labourers  have  likewifc 
coinmiffioned  me  to  perform  in  their  behalf  this  of- 
fice of  a  dedication  to  you ;  and  will  acknowledge 
with  all  poffible  refpeft  and  gratitude,  your  acceptance 
of  their  work.  Some  of  them  have  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  your  Lordlhip  already;  and  they  v.ho  have 
not  yet  that  happinefs,  defire  it  now.  Be  pleafed  to 
receive  our  common  endeavours  with  your  wonted  can- 
dour, without  intitling  you  to  the  proteftion  of  our 
common  failings,  in  fo  difficult  an  undertaking. 
And  allow  me  your  patience,  if  it  be  not  already  tired 
with  this  long  epiftle,  to  give  you,  from  the  beft  au- 
thors, the  origin,  the  antiquity,  the  growth,  the 
change,  and  the  compleatment  of  fatire  among  the  Ro- 
mans. To  defcribe,  if  not  define,  the  nature  of  that 
Poem,  with  its  feveral  qualifications  and  virtues,  to- 
gether with  the  feveral  forts  of  it.  To  compare  the 
excellencies  of  Horace,  Perfius,  and  Juvenal,  and 
Ihew  the  particular  manners  of  their  fatires.  And 
laftly,  to  give  an  account  of  this  new  way  of  verfion 
which  is  attempted  in  our  performance.  All  which, 
according  to  the  weaknefs  of  my  ability,  and  the  belt 
lights  which  I  can  get  from  others,  ftiall  be  tlie  fub- 
jeft  of  my  following  difcourfe. 

The  moft  perfeft  work  of  Poetry,  fays  our  mafter 

Ariftotle,  is  Tragedy.     His  reafon  i  ,  becaufe  it  is  the 

mofl;  united;  being  more  feverely  confined  within  the 

rules  of  aftion,  time,  and  place.     The  aftion  is  entire, 
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of  a  piece,  and  one,  without  epifodes :  the  time  li- 
mited to  a  natural  day  ;  and  the  place  circumfcribed 
at  leaft  within  the  compafs  of  one  town  or  city-  Being 
cxadtly  proportioned  thus,  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts, 
the  mind  is  more  capable  of  comprehending  the  whole 
beauty  of  it  without  diftradion. 

But  after  all  thefe  advantages,  an  Heroic  Poem  is 
certainly  the  greateft  work  of  human  nature.  The 
beauties  and  perfeftions  of  the  other  are  but  mecha- 
nical ;  thofe  of  the  Epic  are  more  noble.  Though 
Homer  has  limited  his  place  to  Troy  and  the  fields 
about  it ;  his  aftion  to  forty-eight  natural  days, 
whereof  twelve  are  holidays,  or  cefTation  from  bufinefa, 
during  the  funerals  of  Patroclus.  To  proceed,  the 
aftion  of  the  Epic  is  greater :  the  extenfion  of  time 
enlarges  the  pleafure  of  the  reader,  and  the  epifodes 
give  it  more  ornament,  and  more  variety.  The  in- 
ftruftion  is  equal ;  but  in  the  firft  is  only  inftruftive, 
the  latter  forms  a  hero  and  a  prince. 

If  it  fignifies  any  thing  which  of  them  is  of  the  more 
ancient  family,  the  beft  and  mod  abfolute  Heroic 
Poem  was  written  by  Homer  long  before  Tragedy  was- 
invented :  but  if  we  confider  the  natural  endowments, 
and  acquired  parts,  which  are  neceflary  to  make  an 
accomplilhed  writer  in  either  kind.  Tragedy  requires 
a  lefs  and  more  confined  knowledge :  moderate  learn- 
ino-,  and  obfen^ation  of  the  rules  is  fufficient,  if  a  ge- 
nius be  not  wanting.  But  in  an  Epic  Poet,  one  who 
is  worthy  of  that  name,  befides  an  univerfal  genius, 
is  required  univerfal  learning,  together  with  all  thofe 
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oualities  and  acquilitions  which  I  have  named  above, 
and  as  many  more  as  I  have,  through  hafte  or  negli- 
gence, omitted.  And  after  all,  he  muft  have  exaftly 
ftudied  Homer  and  Virgil  as  his  patterns,  Ariftotle 
and  Horace  as  his  guides,  and  Vida  and  BofTu  as  their 
commentators,  with  many  others,  both  Italian  and 
French  critics,  which  I  want  leifure  here  to  recom- 
mend. 

In  a  word,  what  I  have  to  fay  in  relation  to  this 
fubjeft,  which  dees  not  particularly  concern  fatire, 
is,  that  the  greatnefs  of  an  Heroic  Poem,  be}'ond  that 
of  a  Tragedy,  may  eafily  be  difcovered,  by  obfer\ing 
how  few  have  attempted  that  work,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  who  have  written  dramas ;  and  of  thofe  few, 
how  fmall  a  number  have  fucceeded.  But,  leaving 
the  critics  on  either  fide,  to  contend  about  the  pre- 
ference due  to  this  or  that  fort  of  Poetry;  I  will 
haften  to  my  prefent  bufmefs,  which  is  the  antiquity 
and  origin  of  fatire,  according  to  thofe  informations 
which  I  have  received  from  the  learned  Cafaubon, 
Heinfius,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  Dauphin's  Ju- 
venal ;  to  which  I  fnall  add  fome  obfervations  of  my 
own. 

There  has  been  a  long  difpute  among  the  modern 
critics,  whether  the  Romans  derived  their  fatire  from 
the  Grecians,  or  firft  invented  it  themfelves.  Julius 
Scaliger,  and  Heinfius,  are  of  the  firft  opinion ; 
Cafaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  publifher  of 
the  Dauphin's  Juvenal,  maintain  the  latter.  If  we 
take  fatire  in  the  general  fignification  of  the  word, 
as  it  is  ufed  in  all  modern  languages  for  an  inventive, 
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it  is  certain  that  it  is  almoft  as  old  as  verfe ;  and, 
though  hymns,  which  are  praifes  of  God,  may  be 
allowed  to  have  been  before  it,  yet  the  defamation  of 
others  was  not  long  after  it.  After  God  had  curfed 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife,  the  huftand  and  wife 
excufed  themfelves,  by  laying  the  blame  on  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  gave  a  beginning  to  thofe  conjugal  dia- 
logues in  profe,  which  the  Poets  have  perfefted  in 
verfe.  The  third  chapter  of  Job  is  one  of  the  firft  in- 
ftances  of  this  Poem  in  Holy  Scripture :  unlefs  we 
will  take  it  higher,  from  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond ; 
where  his  wife  advifes  him  to  curfe  his  Maker. 

The  original,  I  confefs,  is  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  fatire;  but  here  it  was  nature,  and  that  depraved! 
When  it  became  an  art,  it  bore  better  fruit.  Only 
we  have  learnt  thus  much  already,  that  feoffs  and  re- 
vilings  are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations;  and  confe- 
quently  that  neither  the  Greek  Poets  borrowed  from 
other  people  their  art  of  railing,  neither  needed  the 
Romans  to  take  it  from  them.  But  confidering  fatire 
as  a  fpecies  of  Poetry,  here  the  war  begins  amongft 
the  Critics.  Scaliger  the  father  will  have  it  de- 
fcend  from  Greece  to  Rome ;  and  derives  the  word 
Satire  from  Satyrus,  that  mixt  kind  of  animal,  or,  as 
the  ancients  thought  him,  rural  god,  made  up  be- 
twixt a  man  and  a  goat;  with  a  human  head,  hooked 
nofe,  pouting  lips,  a  bunch  or  flruma  under  the  chin, 
pricked  ears,  and  upright  horns ;  the  body  fhagged 
with  hair,  efpecially  from  the  waift,  and  ending  in  a 
goat,  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  that  creature.     But 
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Cafaubon,and  his  followers,  with  reafon,  condemn  this 
derivation;  and  prove  that  from  Satyrus,  the  word 
Jat'ira,  as  it  fignifies  a  poem,  cannot  poffibly  defcend. 
Yoxfatira  is  not  properly  afubftantive,  but  an  adjeftive; 
to  which  the  word  lanx,  in  Englifh  a  charger,  or  large 
platter,  is  underftood :  fo  that  the  Greek  poem,  made 
according  to  the  manner  of  a  fatyr,  and  expreffing  his 
qualities,  mult  properly  be  called  fatyrical,  and  not 
fatyr.  And  thus  far  it  is  allowed  that  the  Grecians 
had  fuch  poems ;  but  that  they  were  wholly  different 
in  fpecies  from  that  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  fatyr. 

Ariftotle  divides  all  poetry,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it,  into  nature  without  art,  art  begun,  and  art 
compleated.  Mankind,  even  the  moft  barbarous,  have 
the  feeds  of  poetry  implanted  in  them.  The  firft  fpe- 
cimen  of  it  was  certainly  fhewn  in  the  praifes  of  the 
Deity,  and  prayers  to  him :  and  as  they  are  of  natural 
obligation,  fo  they  are  likewife  of  divine  inftitution. 
Which  Milton  obferving,  introduces  Adam  and  Eve 
every  morning  adoring  God  in  hymns  and  prayers. 
The  firft  poetry  was  thus  begun,  in  the  wild  notes  of 
natural  poetry,  before  the  invention  of  feet  and  mea- 
fures.  The  Grecians  and  Romans  had  no  other  origi- 
nal of  their  poetry.  Feftivals  and  holidays  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  to  private  worfhip,  and  we  need  not  doubt  but 
they  were  enjoined  by  the  true  God  to  his  own  people ; 
as  they  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the  heathens;  who 
by  the  light  of  reafon  knew  they  were  to  invoke  fome 
fuperior  Being  in  their  neceffities,  and  to  thank  him 

for 
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for  his  benefits.  Thus  the  Grecian  holidays  were 
celebrated  with  offerings  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  and 
other  deities,  to  whofe  bounty  they  fuppofed  they  were 
owing  for  their  corn  and  wine,  and  other  helps  of  life. 
And  the  ancient  Romans,  Horace  tells  us,  paid  their 
thanks  to  mother  Earth,  or  Veda,  to  Silvanus,  and 
their  genius,  in  the  fame  manner.  But  as  all  feftivals 
have  a  double  reafon  for  their  inftitution;  the  firft  of 
religion,  the  other  of  recreation,  for  the  unbending  of 
our  minds:  fo  both  the  Grecians  and  Romans  agreed, 
after  their  facrifices  were  performed,  to  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  fports  and  merriments ;  amongft 
which,  fongs  and  dances,  and  that  which  they  called 
wit  (for  want  of  knowing  better),  were  thechiefefl  en- 
tertainments. The  Grecians  had  a  notion  of  fatires, 
whom  I  have  already  defcribed ;  and  taking  them,  and 
the  Sileni,  that  is,  the  young  fatyrs  and  the  old,  for 
the  tutors,  attendants,  and  humble  companions  of 
their  Bacchus,  habited  themfelves  like  thofe  rural  dei- 
ties, and  imitated  them  in  their  ruftic  dances,  to  which 
they  joined  fongs,  with  fome  fort  of  rude  harmony, 
but  without  certain  numbers ;  and  to  thefe  they  added 
a  kind  of  chorus. 

The  Romans  alfo  (as  nature  is  the  fame  in  all  places) 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  thofe  Grecian  demi-gods, 
nor  had  any  communication  with  Greece,  yet  had  cer- 
tainly young  men,  who,  at  their  feftivals,  danced  and 
fung  after  their  uncouth  manner,  to  a  certain  kind  of 
■verfe,  which  they  called  Saturnian  :  what  it  was,  we 
have  no  certain  light  from  antiquity  to  difcoverj  but 
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we  may  conclude,  that,  like  the  Grecian,  it  was  void 
of  art,  or  at  leafl  with  very  feeble  beginnings  of  it. 
Thofe  ancient  Romans,  at  thefe  holidays,  which  were  a 
mixture  of  devotion  and  debauchery,  had  a  cuftom  of 
reproaching  each  other  with  their  faults,  in  a  fort  of 
extempore  poetry,  or  rather  of  tuneable  hobbling  verfe; 
and  they  anfwered  in  the  fame  kind  of  grofs  raillery; 
their  wit  and  their  mufic  being  of  a  piece.  The  Gre- 
cians, fays  Cafaubon,  had  formerly  done  the  fame  in 
the  perfons  of  their  petulant  fatyrs:  but  I  am  afraid 
he  miftakes  the  matter,  and  confounds  the  fmging  and 
dancing  of  the  fatyrs,  with  the  ruftical  entertainments 
of  the  firft  Romans.  The  reafon  of  my  opinion  is 
this;  that  Cafiiubon,  finding  little  light  from  antiquity, 
of  thefe  beginnings  of  poetry,  amongft  the  Grecians, 
but  O'nly  thefe  reprefentations  of  fatyrs,  who  carried 
canifters,  and  cornucopias  full  of  feveral  fruits  in  their 
hands,  and  danced  with  them  at  their  public  feafts  r 
and  afterwards  reading  Horace,  who  makes  mention  of 
his  homely  Romans  jefting  at  one  another  in  the  fame 
kind  of  folemnities,  might  fuppofe  thofe  wanton  fatyrs 
did  the  fame.  And  efpecially  becaufe  Horace  poffibly 
might  feem  to  him  to  have  fhewn  the  original  of  all 
poetry  in  general,  including  the  Grecians  as  uell  as 
Romans.  Though  it  is  plainly  otherwife,  that  he 
only  defcribed  the  beginning,  and  firft  rudiments  of 
poetry  in  his  own  country.  The  verfes  are  thefe, 
which  he  cites  from  the  firft  epiftle  of  the  fccond  book, 
which  was  written  to  Auguftus  i 
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"  Agricolae  prifci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati, 

•'  Condita  poft  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  fefto 

"  Corpus  &  ipfum  animum  fpe  finis  dura  fercntcm, 

"  Cum  fociis  operum  pueris,  &  conjuge  fida, 

"  Tellurera  porco,  Silvanum  lade  piabant, 

"  Floribus  &  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  asvi ; 

"  Fefcennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 

*'  Verfibus  alternis  opprobria  rullica  fudlt."* 

Our  brawny  clowns  of  old,  who  turn'd  the  foil. 

Content  with  little,  and  inur'd  to  toil. 

At  harveft-home,  with  mirth  and  country-cheer 

Reftor'd  their  bodies  for  another  year; 

Refrefh'd  their  fpirits,  and  renew'd  their  hope 

Of  fuch  a  future  feaft,  and  future  crop. 

Then,  with  their  fellow-joggers  of  the  ploughs. 

Their  little  children,  and  their  faithful  fpoufe, 

A  fow  they  flew  to  Vefta's  deity 

And  kindly  milk,  Silvanus,  pour'd  to  thee. 

With  flowers,  and  wine,  their  genius  they  ador'd; 

A  fliort  life,  and  a  merry,  was  the  word. 

From  flowing  cups,  defaming  rhymes  enfue. 

And  at  each  other  homely  taunts  they  threw. 

Yet  fmce  it  is  a  hard  conjeflure,  that  fo  great  a  maa 
as  Cafaubon  fliould  mifapply  what  Horace  writ  con- 
cerning ancient  Rome,  to  the  ceremonies  and  manners 
of  ancient  Greece,  1  will  not  infift  on  this  opinion,  but 
rather  judge  in  general,  that  fmce  all  poetry  had  its 
original  from  religion,  that  of  the  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans had  the  fame  beginning :  both  were  invented  at 
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feftivals  of  thankfgiving ;  and  both  were  profecuted 
with  mirth  and  raillery,  and  rudiments  of  verfe;  amongit 
the  Greeks,  by  thofe  who  reprefented  fatyrs;  and 
amongft  the  Romans  by  real  clowns. 

For,  indeed,  when  I  am  reading  Cafaubon  on  thefe 
two  fubjefts,  methinks  I  hear  the  fame  ftory  told  twice 
over  with  very  little  alteration.  Of  which  Dacier 
taking  notice  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Latin  verfes 
which  I  have  tranflated,  fays  plainly,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  poetry  was  the  fame,  with  a  fmall  variety,  in 
both  countries :  and  that  the  mother  of  it,  in  all  na- 
tions, was  devotion.  But  what  is  yet  more  wonderful, 
that  moft  learned  critick  tal<es  notice  alfo,  in  his  illuf- 
trations  ori  the  firft  epiftle  of  the  fecond  book,  that  as 
the  poetry  of  the  Romans,  and  that  of  the  Grecians, 
had  the  fame  beginning,  at  feafts  of  thankfgiving,  as 
it  has  been  obferved :  and  the  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks 
which  was  invective,  and  the  fatire  of  the  Romans 
which  was  of  the  fame  nature,  were  begun  on  the  very 
fame  occafion,  fo  the  fortune  of  both,  in  procefs  of 
time,  was  juft  the  fame;  the  old  comedy  of  the 
Grecians  was  forbidden,  for  its  too  much  licence  in 
cxpofing  of  particular  perfons,  and  the  rude  fatire  of 
the  Romans  was  alfo  punifhed  by  a  law  of  the  Decem- 
viri, as  Horace  tells  us,  in  thefe  words : 
*'  Libertafque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 
*'  Lufit  amabiliter,  donee  jam  fsvus  apertam 
**  In  rabiem  verti  coepit  jccus;  &:  per  honeftas 
*'  Ire  domos  impune  minax :  doluere  cruento 
*'  Dente  laceffiti;  fuit  intac^is  quoque  cura 
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"  Conditione  fuper  communi,   quinetiam  lex, 
"  PcEnaque  lata,  malo  quas  noUit  carmine  quemquara 
*'  Defcribi,  vertere  modum  formidine  fuftis; 
"  Ad  bene  dicendum  deleftandumque  redafti." 

The  law  of  the  Decemviri  was  this ;  "  Siquis  occen- 
*'  taffit  malum  carum,  five  condidifit,  quod  infamiam 
**  faxit,  flagitiumve  alten,  capital  eflo."  A  ftrange 
likenefs,  and  barely  pofTible:  but  the  critics  being  all 
of  the  fame  opinion,  it  becomes  me  to  be  filent,  and 
to  fubmit  to  better  judgments  than  my  own. 

But  to  return  to  the  Grecians,  from  whofe  fatiric 
dramas,  the  elder  Scaliger  and  Heinfius  will  have 
the  Roman  fatire  to  proceed ;  I  am  to  take  a  view  of 
them  firft,  and  fee  if  there  be  any  fuch  defcent  from 
them  as  thofe  authors  have  pretended. 

Thefpis,  or  whatfoever  he  were  that  invented  Tra- 
gedy, (for  authors  differ)  mingled  with  them  a  chorus 
and  dancers  and  fatyrs,  which  had  been  ufed  in  the 
celebration  of  their  feftivals;  and  there  they  were  ever 
afterwards  retained.  The  charafter  of  them  was  alfo 
kept,  which  was  mirth  and  wantonnefs :  and  this  was 
given,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  folly  of  the  common  audience, 
who  foon  grow  weary  of  good  fenfe;  and,  as  we  daily 
fee,  in  our  own  age  and  country,  are  apt  to  forfake 
poetry,  and  ftill  ready  to  return  to  buffoonry  and  farce. 
From  hence  it  came,  that  the  Olympic  Games,  where 
the  poets  contended  for  four  prizes,  the  fatirique  tra- 
gedy was  the  laft  of  them ;  for,  in  the  reft,  the  fiityrs 
were  excluded  from  the  chorus.     Among  the  plays  of 
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Emipides   which   are  yet  remaining;,   there  is  one  of 
thefe  fatiriques,  which  is  called  the  Cyclops ;  in  w  hich 
we  may  fee  the  nature  of  thofe  poems,  and  from  thence 
conclude  what  likenefs  they  have  to  the  Roman  fatire. 
The  ftory  of  this  Cyclops,    whofe  name  was  Poly- 
phemus,  fo  famous  in  the  Grecian  fables,  was,  that 
Ulyfles,   who,   with  his  company,   was  driven  on  the 
coaR  of  Sicily,  where  thofe  Cyclops  inhabited,  coming 
to  a{k  relief  from  Silenus,  and   the  fatyrs,  who  were 
herdfmen  to  that  one-eyed   giant,  was  kindly  received 
by  them,   and  entertained;   till,   being  perceived  by 
Polyphemus,  they  were  made  prifoncrs  againft  tlie  rites 
of  hofpitality,  for  which   Ulyffes  eloquently  pleaded ; 
were  afterwards   put  down  in  the  den,  and  fom-e  of 
them  devoured;   after  which,   Ulyfles,   having  made 
him  drunk,  when  he  was  aileep,    thruft  a  great  fire- 
brand into  his  eye;  and   fo  revenging  his  dead  fol- 
lowers, efcaped  with  the  remaining  party  of  the  living: 
and  Silenus,  and  the  fatyrs,  were  freed  from  their  fer- 
vitude  under  Polyphemus,   and  remitted  to  their  firft 
liberty  of  attending  and  accompanying  their  patron 
Bacchus. 

This  was  the  fubjeft  of  the  tragedy;  which  being 
one  of  thofe  that  end  with  a  happy  event,  is  therefore 
by  Ariftotle  judged  below  the  other  fort,  whofe  fuc- 
cefs  is  unfortunate.  Notwithftanding  which,  the 
fatyrs,  who  were  part  of  the  "  dramatis  perfons,"  as 
well  as  the  whole  chorus,  were  properly  introduced  into 
the  nature  of  the  poem,  which  is  mixed  of  farce  and 
tragedy.     The  adventure  of  Ulyffes  v/as  to  entertain 
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the  judging  part  of  the  audience,  and  the  uncouth  per- 
fons  of  Silenus,  and  the  fatyrs,  to  divert  the  common 
people  with  their  grofs  railleries. 

Your  Lordfliip  has  perceived  by  this  time,  that  this 
fatyric  tragedy,  and  the  Roman  fatire,  have  little  re- 
femblances  in  any  other  features.  The  very  kinds  are 
different :  for  what  has  a  paftoral  tragedy  to  do  with  a 
paper  of  verfes  fatirically  written?  The  charaftcr  and 
raillery  of  tbe  fatyrs  is  the  only  thing  that  could  pre- 
tend to  a  likenefs ;  were  Scaliger  and  Henfius  alive  to 
maintain  their  opinion.  And  the  firft  farces  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  the  rudiments  of  their  poetry,  were 
written  before  they  had  any  communication  with  the 
Greeks;  or,  indeed,  any  knowledge  of  that  people. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  definition  of 
the  Greek  fatiric  poem,  from  Cafaubon,  before  I  leave 
this  fubjeft.  The  fatiric,  fays  he,  is  a  dramatic  poem, 
annexed  to  a  tragedy;  having  a  chorus,  which  con- 
fifts  of  fatyrs:  the  perfons  reprefented  in  it,  are  illuf- 
trious  men :  the  aftion  of  it  is  great ;  the  ftyle  is 
partly  ferious,  and  partly  jocular;  and  the  event  of  the 
aftion  mofl  commonly  is  happy. 

The  Grecians,  befides  thefe  fatiric  tragedies,  had 
another  kind  of  poem,  which  they  called  Silli;  which 
were  more  of  kin  to  the  Roman  fatire:  thofe  Silli  were 
indeed  invedive  poems,  but  of  a  different  fpecles  from 
the  Roman  poems  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Lucilius, 
Horace,  and  the  reft  of  their  fucceffors.  They  were  fo 
called,  fays  Cafaubon  in  one  place,  from  Silenus,  the 
iofter-father  to  Bacchus;  but  in  another  place,  bethink- 
ing 
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inff  himfelf  better,  he  derives  their  name  utt'q  7h  u-tx- 
^ecmuv,  from  their  fcofEng  and  petulancy.  From  fome 
fragments  of  the  Silli,  written  by  Timon,  we  may  find, 
that  they  were  Satiric  Poems,  full  of  parodies;  that 
is.,  of  verfes  patched  up  from  great  Poets,  and  turned 
into  another  fenfe  than  their  author  intended  them. 
Such  among  the  Romans  is  the  famous  Cento  of  Au- 
fonius,  where  the  words  are  Virgil's :  but  by  applying 
them  to  another  fenfe,  they  are  made  the  relation  of 
a  wedding-night  ;  and  the  aft  of  confummation  ful- 
fomely  defcribed  in  the  very  words  of  the  moft  modeft 
amongft  all  Poets.  Of  the  fame  manner  are  our  fongs, 
v/hich  are  turned  into  burlefque,  and  the  ferious  words 
of  the  author  perverted  into  a  ridiculous  meaning.  Thus 
in  Timon's  Silli,  the  words  are  generally  thofe  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  Tragic  Poets ;  but  he  applies  them  fa- 
tirically  to  fome  cuftoms  and  kinds  of  philofophy, 
which  he  arraigns.  But  the  Romans  not  ufing  any 
cf  thefe  parodies  in  their  fatires;  fometimes,  indeed, 
repeating  verfes  of  other  men,  as  Perfius  cites  fome  of 
Ivlero's ;  but  not  turning  them  into  another  meaning, 
the  Silli  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  of  Ro- 
man fatire.  To  thefe  Silli,  confifting  of  parodies,  we 
may  properly  add  the  fatires  which  were  written  againft 
particular  perfons ;  fuch  as  were  the  iambiques  of  Ar- 
chilochus  againft  Lycambes,  which  Horace  undoubt- 
edly imitated  infome  of  his  odes  and  epodes,  whofe 
titles  bear  a  fufficient  witnefs  of  it :  I  might  alfo  name 
the  inveftive  of  Ovid  againft  Ibis,  and  many  others : 
but  thefe  are  the  under-wood  of  fatire,  rather  than  the 
Vol.  XXIV.  L  timber^ 
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timber-tree,  they  are  not  a  general  extenfion,  as  reach- 
ing only  to  fome  individual  perfon.  And  Horace 
feems  to  have  purged  hirafelf  from  thofe  fplenetic  re- 
fieftions  in  thofe  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  under- 
took the  noble  work  of  fatires,  which  were  properly  fo 
called. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  I  have  at  length  difengaged  my- 
felf  from  thofe  antiquities  of  Greece :  and  have  proved, 
I  hope,  from  the  beft  Critics,  that  the  Roman  fatire 
was  not  borrowed  from  thence,  but  of  their  ov/n  ma- 
nufafture :  I  am  now  almoft  gotten  Into  my  depth; 
at  leaft  by  the  help  of  Dacier  I  am  fwimming  towards 
it.  Not  that  I  will  promife  always  to  follow  him,  any 
more  than  he  follows  Cafaubon :  but  to  keep  him  in 
my  eye,  as  my  beft  and  trueft  guide ;  and  where  I 
think  he  may  poffibly  millead  me,  there  to  have  rc- 
courfe  to  my  own  lights,  as  1  expect  that  others  fhould 
do  by  me. 

Quintilian  fays,  in  plain  words,  "  Satira  quidem 
*'  tota  noftra  eft:"  and  Horace  has  faid  the  fome  thing 
before  him,  fpeaking  of  his  predecelTor  in  that  fort  of 
Poetry,  "  Et  Graecis  intafti  carminis  auftor."  No- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  the  opinion  of  the  Poet,  and 
the  Orator,  both  the  beft  Critics  of  the  two  beft  ages 
of  the  Roman  empire,  than  that  fatire  was  wholly  of 
Latin  growth,  and  not  tranfplanted  from  Athens  to 
Rome.  Yet,  as  I  have  faid,  Scaliger  the  father,  ac- 
cording to  his  cuftom ;  that  is,  infolently  enough, 
contradifts  them  both ;  and  gives  no  better  reafoa, 
than  the  derivaiion  of  Satyrus  from  tra^v., /alacitas  ^ 

.and 
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and   fo,    from  the  letchery  of  thofe  fauns,    thinks 
he  has  fufficiently  proved,  that  fatire  is  derived  from 
them.     As  if  wantonnefs  and  lubricity  were  effential 
■  to   that  fort  of  Poem,  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  it.     His  other  allegation,   which   I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  as  pitiful :   that  the  fatyrs  carried  plat- 
ters and  caniflers  full  of  fruit,  in  their  hands.     If  they 
had  entered  empty-handed,   had  they  been  ever  the 
lefs  fatyrs?   Or  were  the  fruits  and   flowers,  which 
they  offered,  any  thing  of  kin  to  fatire?  Or  any  argu- 
ment that  this  Poem  was  originally  Grecian?     Ca- 
faubon  judged  better,  and  his  opinion  is  grounded  on 
fure  authority,  that  fatire  was  derived  from  faturat 
3L  Roman  word,   which  fignifies  full,  and  abundant, 
and  full  alfo  of  variety,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting 
in  its   due  pcrfedion.     It  is  thus,  faj's  Dacier,  that 
^ve  lay  a  full  colour,  when  the  wool  has  taken  the 
whole  tindure,  and  drunk  in  as  much  of  tlie  dye  as 
it  can  receive.     According  to  this  derivation  from 
■.yatur,  comes  /atura,   or  fatjra,  according  to  the  new 
-fpelling;    as  optumns  and  maxumus   are   now  fpelled 
optimus  and   maximus.     Satura,    as    I  have   formerly 
noted,  is  an  adjedlive,  and  relates  to  the  word  lanx, 
which  is  underftood.     And  this  la?2x,  in  Englilh,  a 
charger,  or  large  platter,  was  yearly  filled  with  all 
forts  of  fruits,  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  at 
their  feftivals,   as   the   premices,    or  firft-gatherings. 
'Ihefe  offerings  of  feveral  forts  thus   mingled,  it  is 
true,  were  not  known   to  the  Grecians,   who  called 
them  i7«v»«p!ro»  ^wU'',  a  facrifice  of  all  forts  of  fruits; 
L  z  and 
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and  TTamifftyixv,  when  they  offered  all  kinds  of  grain, 
Virgil  has  mentioned  thefe  facrifices  in  his  Georgiques. 

**  Lancibus  &  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  exta." 

And  in  another  place,  "  Lancefque  &  liba  feremus :" 
that  is,  we  oiFer  the  fmoaking  entrails  in  great  platters, 
and  we  will  offer  the  chargers  and  the  cakes. 

This  word  fatura  has  been  afterwards  applied  to 
many  other  forts  of  mixtures ;  as  Feftus  calls  it  a  kind 
of  olla,  or  hotchpotch,  made  of  feveral  forts  of  meats. 
Laws  were  alfo  called  leges  fatura,  when  they  were 
of  feveral  heads  and  titles ;  like  our  tacked  bills  of 
parliament.  And  per  faturam  legem  ferre,  in  the 
Roman  fenate,  was  to  carry  a  law  without  telling  the 

.  fenators,  or  counting  voices,  when  they  were  in  hafte. 
Sallufl;  ufes  the  word  per  faturam  fetttentias  exquirere; 

.when  the  majority  was  vifibly  on  one  fide.  From 
hence  it  might  probably  be  conjectured,  that  the  dif- 
courfes  or  fatires  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  Horace,  as 
we  now  call  them,  took  their  name  ;  becaufe  they  are 
full  of  various  matters,  and  are  alfo  written  on  various 
fubjefts,  as  Porphyrius  fays.  But  Dacier  affirms, 
that  it  is  not  immediately  from  thence  that  thefe  fa- 
tires  are  fo  called  :  for  that  name  had  been  ufed  for- 
merly for  other  things,  which  bore  a  nearer  refemblance 
to  thofe  difcourfes  of  Horace.  In  explaining  of  which 
(continues  Dacier)  a  method  is  to  be  purfued,  of  which 
Cafaubon  himfelf  has  never  thought,  and  which  will 
put  all  things  into  fo  clear  a  light,  that  no  farther 
room  will  be  left  for  the  leaft  difpute. 

During 
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During  the  fpace  of  almofl;  four  hundred  years,  fince 
the  building  of  their  city,  the  Romans  had  never  known 
any  entertainments  of  the  ftatc :  chance  and  jolHty  iirft 
found  out  thofe  verfes  which  they  called  Saturnian, 
and  Fefcennine :   or   rather  human  nature,  which  is 
inclined  to  Poetry,  firft  produced  them,  rude  and  bar- 
barous, and  unpolilhed,  as  all  other  operations  of  the 
foul  are  in  their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cultivated 
with  art  and  ftudy.     However,  in  occafions  of  merri- 
ment they  were  firft  praftifed ;  and  this  rough  caft  un- 
hewn poetry  was  inftead  of  ftage-plays,  for  the  fpace 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  together.     They  were 
made  extempore,  and  were,  as  the   French  call  them, 
improjnptus  ;   for  which  the  Tarfians  of  old  were  much 
renowned;  and  we  fee  the  daily  examples  of  them  in 
the  Italian  farces  of  Harlequin  and  Scaramucha.   Such 
was  the  poetry  of  that   falvage  people,  before  it  was 
turned  into  numbers,  and  the  harmony  of  verfe.     Lit- 
tle of  the  Saturnian  verfes  is  now  remaining;  we  only 
know  from  authors,  that  they  were  nearer  profe  than 
poetry,  without  feet  or  meafure.     They  were  iyfvBfjuoi, 
but  not  ifjijfAjiTfot :    perhaps  they  might  be  ufed  in  the 
folemn  part  of  their  ceremonies ;  and  the  Fefcennine, 
which  were  invented  after  them,   in  their  afternoon's 
debauchery,  becaufe  they  were  fcoffing  and  obfcene. 

The  Fefcennine  and  Saturnian  were  the  fame ;  for 
as  they  were  called  Saturnian  from  their  ancientnefs, 
when  Saturn  reigned  in  Italy ;  they  were  alfo  called 
Fefcennine,  from  Fefcennina,  a  town  in  the  fame  coun- 
try, where  they  were  firft  pradifed.  The  adors,  with 
L  3  agrofs 
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a  grofs  and  niftic  kind  of  raillery,  reproached  each  other 
with  their  failing ;  and  at  the  fame  time  were  nothing 
fparing  of  it  to  their  audience.  Somewhat  of  this  cuf- 
tom  was  afterwards  retained  in  their  Saturnalia,  or  feafts 
of  Saturn,  celebrated  in  December;  at  leaft  all  kind  of 
freedom  in  fpeechwas  then  allowed  toflaves,  even  againft 
their  mafters ;  and  we  are  not  without  fome  imitation  of 
it  in  our  Chriftmas  gambols.  Soldiers  alfo  ufed  thofe 
Fefcennine  verfes,  after  meafure  and  numbers  had  been 
added  to  them,  at  the  triumph  of  their  generals:  of 
which  we  have  an  example,  in  the  triumph  of  Julius 
Caefar  over  Gaul,  in  thefe  expreffions:  *'  Cjefar  Gallias 
'*  fubegit,  Nicomedes  Ca;farem;  ecce  Caefar  nunc  tri- 
*'  umphat,  qui  fubegit  Gallias;  Nicomedes  non  trium- 
**  phat,  qui  fubegit  C^farem."  The  vapours  of  wine 
made  thefirft  fatirical  poets  amongft  the  Romans;  which, 
fays  Dacier,  we  cannot  better  reprefent,  than  by  ima= 
gining  a  company  of  clowns  on  a  holiday,  dancing  lub- 
berly, and  upbraiding  one  another  in  extempore  doggrel, 
with  their  defeds  and  vices,  and  the  ftories  that  were 
told  of  them  in  bake-houfes  and  barbers-fhops. 

When  they  began  to  be  fomewhat  better  bred,  and 
were .  entering,  as  I  may  fay,  into  the  firft  rudiments 
of  civil  converfation,  they  left  thefe  hedge-notes,  for 
another  fort  of  poem,  fomewhat  poliflied,  which  was 
alfo  full  of  pleafant  raillery,  but  without  any  mixture 
of  obfcenity.  This  fort  of  poetry  appeared  under  the 
name  of  fatire,  becaufe  of  its  variety :  and  this  fatire 
was  adorned  with  compofitions  of  mufic,  and  with 
I  dances ; 
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dances ;  but  lafcivious  poftures  were  baniilied  from  it. 
In  the  Tufcan  language,  fays  Livy,  the  word  hifier 
fltmifies  a  player :  and  therefore  thofe  aftors,  which 
vere  firft  brought  from  Etruria  to  Rome,  on  occafion 
of  a  peftilence ;  when  the  Romans  were  admonifhed 
to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  plays,  in  the  year 
ab  Urbe  Condita  cccxc  :  thofe  aftors,  I  fay,  were 
therefore  called  hljiriones :  and  that  name  has  fmce 
remained,  not  only  to  adlors  Roman  born,  but  to  all 
others  of  every  nation.  They  played  not  the  former 
extempore  fluff  of  Fefcennlne  verfes,  or  clowniili  jefts; 
but  what  they  afted  was  a  kind  of  civil  cleanly  farce, 
with  mufic  and  dances,  and  motions  that  were  proper 
to  the  fubjed. 

In  this  condition  Livius  Andronicus  found. the 
ftage,  when  he  attempted  firft,  inftead  of  farces,  to 
fupply  it  with  a  nobler  entertainment  of  tragedies  and 
comedies.  This  man  was  a  Grecian  born,  and  being 
made  a  flave  by  Livius  Salinator,  and  brought  to  Rome, 
had  the  education  of  his  patron's  children  committed 
to  him.  Which  truft  he  dilcharged  fo  much  to  the 
fatisfadion  of  his  matter,  that  he  gave  him  his  liberty. 

Andronicus,  thus  become  a  freeman  of  Rome,  added 
to  his  own  name  that  of  Livius  his  mafter ;  and,  as  I 
obferved,  was  the  firfl  author  of  a  regular  play  in  that 
commonwealth.  Being  already  inftrudled,  in  his  na- 
tive country,  in  the  manners  and  decencies  of  the 
Athenian  theatre,  and  converfant  in  the  Arch<ea  com- 
tnoedia,  or  old  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Grecian  poets  j  he  took  from  that  model  his 
L  4  own 
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own  defigning  of  plays  for  the  Roman  ftage.  The 
firft  of  which  was  reprefented  in  the  year  cccccxiv 
fince  the  building  of  Rome,  as  Tully,  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Atticus,  has  affured  us :  it  was  after  the 
end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  year  before  Ennius 
was  born.  Dacier  has  not  carried  the  matter  altoge- 
ther thus  far ;  he  only  fays,  that  one  Livius  Androni- 
cus  was  the  firft  ftage-poet  at  Rome :  but  I  will  ad- 
venture on  this  hint,  to  advance  another  propofition, 
which  I  hope  the  learned  will  approve.  And  though 
we  have  not  any  thing  of  Andronicus  remaining  to 
juftify  my  conjedure,  yet  it  is  exceeding  probable, 
that  having  read  the  works  of  thofe  Grecian  wits,  his 
country-men,  he  imitated  not  only  the  ground-work, 
but  slfo  the  manner  of  their  writing.  And  how  grave 
foever  his  tragedies  might  be,  yet  in  his  comedies  he 
exprefled  the  way  of  Ariftophanes,  Eupolis,  and  the 
reft,  which  was  to  call  fome  perfons  by  their  own 
names,  and  to  expofe  their  defefts  to  the  laughter  of 
the  people.  The  examples  of  which  we  have  in  the 
fore-mentioned  Ariftophanes,  who  turned  the  wife 
Socrates  into  ridicule  ;  and  is  alfo  very  free  with  the 
management  of  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  and  other  minifters 
of  the  Athenian  government.  Now  if  this  be  granted, 
we  may  eafily  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  hint  of  fatirical 
plays  on  the  Roman  ftage,  was  given  by  the  Greeks. 
Not  from  the  Satyrica,  for  that  has  been  reafonably 
exploded  in  the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe ;  but  from 
their  old  comedy,  which  was  imitated  firft  by  Livii>s 
Andronicus.    And  then  Quintilian  and  Horace  muft 

be 
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be  cautioufly  interpreted,  where  they  affirm,  that  fatire 
is  wholly  Roman ;  and  a  fort  of  verfe,  which  was  not 
touched  on  by  the  Grecians.  The  reconcilement  of  my 
opinion  to  the  ftandard  of  their  judgment,  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  difficult,  fmce  they  fpake  of  fatire,  not  as  in 
its  firft  elements,  but  as  it  was  formed  into  a  feparate 
work ;  begun  by  Ennius,  purfued  by  Lucilius,  and 
compleated  afterwards  by  Horace.  The  proof  depends 
only  on  this  poftulatum :  that  the  comedies  of  Andro- 
nicus,  which  were  imitations  of  the  Greek,  were  alfo 
imitations  of  their  railleries,  and  refleftions  on  parti- 
cular perfons.  For  if  this  be  granted  me,  which  is  a 
mofl:  probable  fuppofition,  it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the 
firft  light  which  was  given  to  the  Roman  theatrical 
fatire,  was  from  the  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus. 
Which  will  be  more  manifeftly  difcovered,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  Ennius.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
return  to  Dacier. 

The  people,  fays  he,  ran  in  crowds  to  thefe  new  en- 
tertainments of  Andronicus,  as  to  pieces  which  were 
more  noble  in  their  kind,  and  more  perfedl  than  their 
former  fatires,  which  for  feme  time  they  neglefted  and 
abandoned.  But  not  long  after,  they  took  them  up 
again,  and  then  they  joined  them  to  their  comedies : 
playing  them  at  the  end  of  every  drama;  as  the  French 
continue  at  this  day  to  aft  their  farces  ;  in  the  nature 
of  a  feparate  entertainment  from  their  tragedies.  But 
more  particularly  they  were  joined  to  the  Attellane  fa- 
bles, fays  Cafaubon ;  which  were  plays  invented  by  the 
Ofci,  Thofs  fables,  fays  Valerius  Maximus,  out  of  Livy, 

were 
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were  tempered  with  the  Italian  feverity,  and  free  fronr 
any  note  of  infamy  or  obfcenenefs;  and,  as  an  old 
commentator  on  Juvenal  affirms,  the  Exordiarii,  which 
were  fingers  and  dancers,  entered  to  entertain  the 
people  with  light  fongs,  and  mimical  geftures,  that 
they  might  not  go  away  oppreffed  with  melancholy, 
from  thofe  ferious  pieces  of  the  theatre.  So  that  the 
ancient  fatire  of  the  Romans  was  in  extemporary  re- 
proaches :  the  next  was  farce,  which  was  brought  from 
Tufcany  :  to  that  fucceeded  the  plays  of  Andronicus, 
from  the  old  comedy  of  the  Grecians:  and  out  of  all 
thefe,  fprung  two  feveral  branches  of  new  Roman 
fatire;  like  different  cyons  from  the  fame  root:  which 
I  fliall  prove  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  fubjecl  will 
allow. 

A  year  after  Andronicus  had  opened  the  Roman  ftage 
with  his  new  dramas,  Ennius  was  born;  who,  when 
he  was  grown  to  man's  eftate,  having  ferioufly  confi- 
dered  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  how  eagerly  they 
followed  the  firft  fatires,  thought  it  would  be  worth  his 
pains  to  refine  upon  the  projeft,  and  to  write  fatires, 
not  to  be  afted  on  the  theatre,  but  read.  He  preferved 
the  ground-work  of  their  pleafantry,  their  venom,  and 
their  raillery  on  particular  perfons,  and  general  vices : 
and  by  this  means,  avoiding  the  danger  of  any  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  in  a  public  reprefentation,  he  hoped  to  be  as  well 
received  in  the  cabinet  as  Andronicus  had  been  upon 
the  ftage.  The  event  was  anfwerable  to  his  expefta- 
tion.  He  made  difcourfes  in  feveral  forts  of  verfe, 
varied  often  in  the  fame  paper;  retaining  ftill  in  the 
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title  their  original  name  of  fatire.  Both  in  relation  to 
the  fubjefts,  and  the  variety  of  matters  contained  in 
them,  the  fatires  of  Horace  are  entirely  like  them ;  only 
Ennius,  as  I  faid,  confines  not  himfelf  to  one  fort  of 
verfe,  as  Horace  does  ;  but,  taking  example  from  the 
Greeks,  and  even  from  Homer  himfelf  in  his  Margites^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  fatire,  as  Scaliger  obferves,  gives 
himfelf  the  licence,  when  one  fort  of  numbers  comes 
not  eafily,  to  run  into  another,  as  his  fancy  diftates. 
For  he  makes  no  difficulty  to  mingle  hexameter  with 
iambick  tremeters ;  or  with  trochaick  tetrameters ;  as 
appears  by  thofe  fragments  which  are  yet  remaining  of 
him:  Horace  has  thought  him  worthy  to  be  copied 5  , 
inferting  many  things  of  his  into  his  own  fatires,  as 
Virgil  has  done  in  his  ^neld. 

Here  we  have  Dacier  making  out  that  Ennius  was 
the  firfl  fatirift  in  that  way  of  writing,  which  was  of 
his  invention ;  that  is,  fatire  abftrafted  from  the  ftage,  . 
and  new  modelled  into  papers  of  verfe,  on  feveral  fub- 
jefts.  But  he  will  have  Ennius  take  the  ground-work 
of  fatire  from  the  firft  farces  of  the  Romans,  rather  than 
from  the  formed  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus,  which 
were  copied  from  the  Grecian  comedies.  It  may  pof- 
fibly  be  fo ;  but  Dacier  knows  no  more  of  it  than  I  do, . 
And  it  feems  to  me  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  he 
rather  imitated  the  fine  railleries  of  the  Greeks,  which 
he  faw  in  the  pieces  of  Andronicus,  than  the  coarfenefs 
of  all  his  old  countrymen,  in  their  clowniih  extempo- 
rary way  of  jeering. 

But, 
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But,  befides  this,  it  is  univerfally  granted,  that  En- 
nius,  though  an  Italian,  was  excellently  learned  in  the 
Greek  language.  His  verfes  were  ftufFed  with  frag- 
ments of  it,  even  to  a  fault :  and  he  himfelf  believed, 
according  to  the  Pythagorean  opinion,  that  the  foul  of 
Homer  was  transfufed  into  him:  which  Perfi us  ob- 
ferves,  in  his  fixth  fatire :  "  poftquam  deftertuit  efle 
*'  Masonides."  But  this  being  only  the  private  opi- 
nion of  fo  inconfiderable  a  man  as  I  am,  I  leave  it  to 
the  farther  difquifition  of  the  critics,  if  they  think  it 
worth  their  notice.  Moft  evident  it  is,  that  whether 
he  imitated  the  Roman  farce,  or  the  Greek  comedies, 
he  is  to  be  acknowledged  for  the  firft  author  of  Roman 
fatire,  as  it  is  properly  fo  called,  and  diftinguifned  from 
any  fort  of  ftage-play. 

Of  Pacuvius,  who  fucceeded  him,  there  is  little  to 
be  faid,  becaufe  there  is  fo  little  remaining  of  him  ; 
only  that  he  is  taken  to  be  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  his 
fifter's  fon  ;  that  in  probability  he  was  inftruded  by 
his  uncle,  in  his  way  of  fatire,  which  we  are  told 
he  has  copied  j  but  what  advances  he  made,  we 
know  not. 

Lucilius  came  into  the  world,  when  Pacuvius  flou- 
ridiedmoft;  he  alfo  made  fatires  after  the  manner  of 
Ennius,  but  he  gave  them  a  more  graceful  turn;  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate  more  clofely  the  Vetus  Comceda 
of  the  Greeks  :  of  the  which  the  old  original  Roman 
fatire  had  no  idea,  till  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus. 
And  though  Horace  feems  to  have  made  Lucilius  the 
firft  author  of  fatire  in  verfe  amongft  the  Romans,  in 
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thcfe  words,  **  Quid  cum  eft  Lucilius  aufus  primus  in 
*'  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem:"  he  is  only 
thus  to  be  underftood,  that  Lucilius  had  given  a  more 
graceful  turn  to  the  fatire  of  Eiinius  and  Pacuvius; 
not  that  he  invented  a  new  fatire  of  his  own:  and 
Quintilian  feems  to  explain  this  paflage  of  Horcce,  in 
thefe  words :  "  Satira  quidem  tota  noftra  eft,  in  qua 
"  primus  infignem  laude  adeptus  eft  Lucilius." 

Thus,  both  Horace  and  Quintilian  give  a  kind  of 
primacy  of  honour  to  Lucilius,  among  the  Latin  fa- 
tirifts.  For  as  the  Roman  language  grew  more  refined, 
fo  much  more  capable  it  was  of  receiving  the  Grecian 
beauties  in  his  time :  Horace  and  Quintilian  could  mean 
no  more,  than  that  Lucilius  writ  better  than  Ennius 
and  Pacuvius :  and  on  the  fame  account  we  prefer  Ho- 
race to  Lucilius:  both  of  them  imitated  the  old  Greek 
comedy;  and  fo  did  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  before 
them.  The  polifhing  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  times,  made  the  only  difference.  And  Ho- 
race himfelf,  in  two  of  his  fatires,  written  purpofely  on 
this  fubjeft,  thinks  the  Romans  of  his  age  were  too 
partial  in  their  commendations  of  Lucilius;  who  writ 
not  only  loofely,  and  muddily,  with  little  art,  and 
much  lefs  care,  but  alfo  in  a  time  when  the  Latin 
tongue  was  not  yet  fufficiently  purged  from  the  dregs  of 
barbarifm ; ,  and  many  fignificant  and  founding  words, 
which  the  Romans  wanted,  were  not  admitted  even  in 
the  times  of  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  of  which  bothqom- 
plain. 

But. 
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But,  to  proceed,  Dacier  juftly  taxes  Cafaubon,  fay- 
ing,  that  the  fatires  of  Lucilius  were  wholly  different 
in  fpecie,  from  thofe  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius.  Cafau- 
bon was  led  into  that  miftake  by  Diomedes  the  gram- 
marian, who  in  effeft  fays  this :  fatire,  among  the  Ro- 
:nans,  but  not  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  biting  invec- 
tive poem,  made  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  comedy 
for  the  reprehenfion  of  vices :  fuch  as  were  the  poems  of 
Lucilius,  of  HoracCj  andofPerfius.  But  informer 
times,  the  name  of  fatire  was  given  to  poems,  which 
were  compofed  of  feveral  forts  of  vcrfes :  fuch  as  were 
■  made  by  Ennius  and  Pacuvius :  more  fully  expreffing 
the  etymology  of  the  word  fatire,  {roxn /atura,  which 
we  have  obferved.  Here  it  is  manifeft,  that  Diomedes 
niakesafpecifical  diftinftion  betwixt  the  fatires  of  Ennius 
and  thofe  of  Lucilius.  But  this,  as  we  fay  in  Englifh, 
is  only  a  diftinftion,  without  a  difference;  for  the  rea- 
fon  of  it  is  ridiculous,  and  abfolutely  falfe.  This  was 
that  which  cozened  honefl:  Cafaubon,  who,  relying  on 
Diomedes,  had  not  fufficiently  examined  the  origin  and 
nature  of  thofe  tv/o  fatires:  which  were  entirely 
the  fame,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form.  For 
all  that  Lucilius  performed  beyond  his  predeceflbrs, 
Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  was  only  the  adding  of  more 
politenefs,  and  more  fait ;  without  any  change  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  poem :  and  though  Lucilius  put  not  to- 
gether in  the  fame  fatire  feveral  forts  of  verfes,  as  En- 
nius did;  yet  he  compofed  feveral  fitires,  of  feveral 
forts  of  verfes,  and  mingled  them  with  Greek  verfes  : 
one  poem  confilted  only  of  hexameters  j  and  another 
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was  entirely  of  iambicks;  a  third  of  trochaicks;  as 
is  vlfible,  by  the  fragments  yet  remaining  of  his  works. 
In  fliort,  if  the  fatires  of  Lucilius  are  therefore  faid  to 
be  wholly  different  from  thofe  of  Ennius,  becaufe  he 
added  much  more  of  beauty  and  polifhing  to  his  own 
poems,  than  are  to  be  found  in  thofe  before  him ;  it 
will  follow  from  hence,  that  the  fatires  of  Horace  are 
wholly  different  from  thofe  of  Lucilius,  becaufe  Horace 
has  not  lefs  furpaffed  Lucilius  in  the  elegancy  of  his 
writing,  than  Lucilius  furpaffed  Ennius  in  the  turn 
and  ornament  of  his.  This  pafTage  of  Diomedes 
has  alfo  drawn  Doufa,  the  fon,  into  the  fame  error  o£ 
Cafaubon,  which  I  fay,  not  to  expofe  the  little  failings 
of  thofe  judicious  men,  but  only  to  make  it  appear, 
with  how  much  diffidence  and  caution  we  are  to  read 
their  works ;  when  they  treat  a  fubjeft  of  fo  much  ob- 
fcurity,  and  fo  very  ancient,  as  is  this  of  fatlre. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  fatire 
from  its  original,  to  the  times  of  Horace,  and  fhewn 
the  feveral  changes  of  it;  I  fhould  here  difcover  fome 
of  thofe  graces  which  Horace  added  to  it,  but  that  I 
think  it  will  be  more  proper  to  defer  that  undertaking, 
till  I  make  the  comparifon  betwixt  him  and  Juvenal. 
In  the  mean  v/hile,  following  the  order  of  time,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  fay  fomewhat  of  another  kind  of  fatire, 
which  alfo  was  defcended  from  the  ancients :  it  is  that 
which  we  call  the  Varronianfatire,  but  which  Varro  him- 
felf  calls  theMenippean ;  becaufe  Varro,  the  moft  learned 
of  the  Roraana,  was  thefirft  author  of  it,  who  imitated. 
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in  his  works,  the  manner  of  Menippus,  the  Gadarenian, 
who  profefled  the  philofophy  of  the  Cynics. 

This  fort  of  fatire  was  not  only  compofed  of  feveral 
forts  of  verfe,  like  thofe  of  Ennius,  but  was  alfo 
mixed  with  profe ;  and  Greek  was  fprinkled  amongft 
the  Latin.  Quintilian,  after  he  had  fpoken  of  the 
fatire  of  Lucilius,  adds  what  follows:  "  There  is 
*•  another  and  former  kind  of  fatire,  compofed  by 
**  Teicentius  Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans : 
",in  which  he  was  not  fatisfied  alone  with  rainelins  in 
"it  feveral  forts  of  verfe."  The  only  difficulty  of 
this  paflage  is,  that  Quintilian  tells  us,  tliat  this  fatire 
of  Varro  was  of  a  former  kind.  For  how  can  we  pof- 
fibly  imagine  this  to  be,  fmce  Varro,  who  was  contem- 
porary to  Cicero,  but  mufl;  confequently  be  after  Luci- 
lius ?  Quintilian  meant  not,  that  the  fatire  of  Varro 
was  in  order  of  time  before  Lucilius ;  he  would  only 
give  us  to  underftand,  that  the  Varronian  fatire,  with  a 
jnixture  of  feveral  forts  of  verfes,  was  more  after  the 
manner  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvius,  than  that  of  Lucilius, 
who  was  more  fevere,  and  more  correft;  and  gave 
himfelf  lefs. liberty  in  the  mixture  of  his  verfes,  in  the 
fame  poem. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  thofe  Varronian  fatires, 
excepting  fome  inconfiderable  fragments,  and  thofe  for 
the  moft  part  much  corrupted.  The  titles  of  many  of 
them  are  indeed  preferved,  and  they  are  generally 
double:  from  whence,  at  leaft,  we  may  underftand, 
how  many  various  fubjefts  were  treated  by  that  author, 
STully,  in  his  Academics,  introduces  Varro  himfelf, 
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giving  us  fome  light  concerning  the  fcope  and  defign 
of  thofe  works.  Wherein,  after  he  had  {hewn  his 
reafons  why  he  did  not  ex  profejfo  write  of  philofophy, 
he  adds  what  folloivs.  Notwithftanding,  fays  he, 
riiat  thofe  'pieces  of  mine,  wherein  I  have  imitated 
Menippus,  though  I  have  not  tranflated  him,  are 
fprinkled  with  a  kind  of  mirth  and  gaiety :  yet  many 
things  are  there  inferted  which  are  drawn  from  the 
very  intrails  of  philofophy,  and  many  things  fevercly 
argued:  which  I  have  mingled  with  pieafantries  on 
purpofe  that  they  may  more  eafily  go  down  with  the 
common  fort  of  unlearned  readers.  The  reft  of  the 
fentence  is  fo  lame,  that  we  can  only  make  thus  much 
eutof  it;  that  in  the  compofition  of  his  fatires,  he 
fo  tempered  philology  with  philofophy,  that  his  work 
was  a  mixture  of  them  both.  And  Tully  himfelf  con- 
firms us  in  this  opinion;  when  a  little  after  he  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  to  Varro  in  thefe  words :  *'  And  yoa 
*'  yourfelf  have  compofed  a  moft  elegant  and  complete 
"  poem;  you  have  begun  philofophy  in  many  places: 
*'  fufficient  to  incite  us,  though  too  little  to  inftruft 
*'  us."  Thus  it  appears,  that  Varro  was  one  of  thofe 
writers  whom  they  called  (r;r»J(9y£Aeror,  ftudious  of 
laughter;  and  that,  as  learned  as  he  was,  his  bufinefs 
was  more  to  divert  his  reader,  than  to  teach  him. 
And  he  intitled  his  own  fatires  Menippean :  not  that 
Menippus  had  written  any  fatires  (for  his  were  either 
dialogues  or  epiftles),  but  that  Varro  imitated  his 
ftyle,  his  manner,  his  facetioufnefs.  All  that  we 
icnow  farther  of  Menippus  and  his  writings,  which 
are  wholly  loft,  is,  that  by  fome  he  is  efteemed,  as. 
Vol.  XXIV.  M  amongft 
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amongft  the  reft,  by  Varro  :  by  others  he  is  noted  of 
Cynical  impudence,  and  obfcenity :  that  he  was  much 
given  to  thofe  parodies,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned ;  that  is,  he  often  quoted  the  verfes  of  Homer 
and  the  Tragic  Poets,  and  turned  their  ferious  mean- 
ing into  fomething  that  was  ridiculous;  whereas 
Varro's  fatires  are  by  Tully  called  abfolute,  and  moft 
elegant,  and  various  poems.  Lucian,  who  was  emu- 
lous of  this  Menippus,  feems  to  have  imitated  both 
his  manners  and  his  ftile  in  many  of  his  dialogues; 
where  Menippus  himfelf  is  often  introduced  as  a 
fpeaker  in  them,  and  as  a  perpetual  buffoon  :  particu- 
larly his  charafter  is  expreffed  in  the  beginning  of  that 
dialogue,  which  is  called  Nsx.uoiJitecvrtec.  But  Varro, 
in  imitating  him,  avoids  his  impudence  and  filthinefs, 
and  only  exprefles  his  witty  pleafantry. 

This  we  may  believe  for  certain,  that  as  his  fub- 
jefts  were  various,  fo  moft  of  them  were  tales  or  fto- 
ries  of  his  own  invention.  Which  is  alfo  manifefl: 
from  antiquity,  by  thofe  authors  who  are  acknowledg- 
ed to  have  written  Varronian  fatires,  in  imitation 
of  his:  of  whom  the  chief  is  Petronius  Arbiter, 
whofe  fatire,  they  fay,  is  now  printed  in  Holland, 
wholly  recovered,  and  made  complete:  when  it  is 
made  public,  it  will  eafily  be  ken  by  any  one  fentence, 
whether  it  be  fuppofititious,  or  genuine.  Many  of 
Lucian's  dialogues  may  alfo  be  properly  called  Var- 
jonian  fatires;  particularly  his  True  Hiftory:  and 
confequently  the  Golden  Afs  of  Apuleius,  which  is 
taken  from  him.  Of  the  fame  ftamp  is  the  Mock  Deifica- 
tion of  Claudius,  by  Seneca;  and  the  Sympofium,  or 

Cxdus, 
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Cxfars  of  Julian  the  Emperor.  Amongft  the  moderns 
we  may  reckon  the  Encomium  Moriaj  of  Erafmus, 
Barclay's  Euphormio,  and  a  volume  of  German  au- 
thors, which  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Charles  Kil- 
ligrew  once  lent  me.  In  the  Englifh  I  remember  none, 
which  are  mixed  with  profe,  as  Varro's  were:  but  of 
the  fame  kind  is  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  in  Spenfer; 
and  (if  it  be  not  too  vain  to  mention  any  thing  of  my 
own)  the  poems  of  Abfalom  and  Mac  Flecno. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  fay  in  general  of  fatire :  only, 
as  Dacier  has  obferved  before  me,  we  may  take  notice, 
that  the  word  Satire  is  of  a  more  general  fignifica- 
tion  in  Latin,  than  in  French,  or  Englifh.  For 
amongft  the  Romans  it  was  not  only  ufed  for 
thofe  difcourfes  which  decried  vice,  or  expofed  folly ; 
but  for  others  alfo,  where  virtue  was  recommended. 
But  in  our  modern  languages  we  apply  it  only  to  the 
inveftive  poems,  where  the  very  name  of  fatire  is  for- 
midable to  thofe  perfons,  who  would  appear  to  the 
world,  what  they  are  not  in  themfelves.  For  in  Eng- 
lifh, to  fay  fatire,  is  to  mean  reflection,  as  we  ufe 
that  word  in  the  worft  fenfe;  or  as  the  French  call  it, 
more  properly,  Medifance.  In  the  criticifm  of  fpell- 
ing,  it  ought  to  be  with  /,  and  not  with  j,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  its  true  derivation  from  fatura,  not  from  Sa- 
ijrus.  And  if  this  be  fo,  then  it  is  falfe  fpelled 
throughout  this  book;  for  here  it  is  written  fatyr. 
Which  having  not  confidered  at  the  firft,  I  thought  it 
not  worth  correfting  afterwards.  But  the  French  are 
more  nice,  and  never  fpell  it  any  other  way  than  fatire, 
M  2  lam 
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I  am  now  arrived  at  the  moft  difficult  part  of  mjr 
undertaking,  which  is,  to  compare  Horace  with  Ju- 
venal and  Perfius.  It  is  obferved  by  Rigaltius,  in 
his  preface  before  Juvenal,  written  to  Thuanus,  that 
thefe  three  poets  have  all  their  particular  partifans, 
and  favourers:  every  commentator,  as  he  has  taken 
pains  with  any  of  them,  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  pre- 
fer his  author  to  the  other  two :  to  find  out  their  fail- 
ings, and  decry  them,  that  he  may  make  room  for 
his  own  darling.  Such  is  the  partiality  of  mankind, 
to  fet  up  that  intereft  which  they  have  once  efpoufed, 
though  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  moralitv,  and 
common  juftice:  and  efpecially  in  the  productions  of 
the  brain.  As  authors  generally  think  themfelves  the 
beft  poets,  becaufe  they  cannot  go  out  of  themfelves 
to  judge  fincerely  of  their  betters ;  fo  it  is  with  critics, 
who,  having  firft  taken  a  liking  to  one  of  thefe  poets, 
proceed  to  comment  on  him,  and  to  illuftrate  him : 
after  which,  they  fall  in  love  with  their  own  labours, 
to  that  degree  of  blind  fondnefs,  that  at  length  they 
defend  and  exalt  their  author,  not  fo  much  for  his 
fake  as  for  their  own.  It  is  a  folly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, with  that  of  the  Romans  themfelves,  in  their 
games  of  the  Circus ;  the  fpeftators  were  divided  in 
their  factions,  betwixt  the  Veneti  and  the  Prafini : 
fome  were  for  the  charioteer  in  blue,  and  fome  for 
him  in  green.  Tlie  colours  themfelves  were  but  a 
fancy;  but  when  once  a  man  had  taken  pains  to  fet 
out  thofe  of  his  party,  and  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
procuring  voices  for  them,  the  cafe  was  altered :   he 

was 
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was  concerned  for  his  own  labour;  and  that  fo  ear- 
neftly,  that  difputes  and  quarrels,  animofities,  com- 
motions, and  bloodflied,  often  happened :  and  in  the 
declenfion  of  the  Grecian  empire,  the  very  fovereigns 
themfelves  engaged  in  it,  even  when  the  Barbarians 
were  at  their  doors;  and  ftickled  for  the  preference 
of  colours,  when  the  fafety  of  their  people  was  in 
queftion.  I  am  now  myfelf  on  the  brink  of  the  fame 
precipice;  I  have  fpent  fometime  on  the  tranflatioii 
of  Juvenal  and  Perfius;  and  it  behoves  me  to  be 
wary,  left,  for  that  reafon,  I  fliould  be  partial  to 
them,  or  take  a  prejudice  againft  Horace.  Yet,  on 
the  other  fide,  I  would  not  be  like  fome  of  our  judges, 
who  would  give  the  caufe  for  a  poor  man,  right  or 
wrong:  for  though  that  be  an  error  on  the  better 
hand,  yet  it  is  flill  a  partiality :  and  a  rich  man  un- 
heard, cannot  be  concluded  an  oppreflbr.  I  remem- 
ber a  faying  of  King  Charles  II.  on  Sir  Matthew 
Hales,  (who  was  doubtlefs  an  uncorrupt  and  upright 
man)  That  his  fervants  Were  fure  to  be  caft  on  a  trial, 
which  was  heard  before  him :  not  that  he  thought  the 
judge  was  poflible  to  be  bribed;  but  that  his  integrity 
might  be  too  fcrupulous;  and  that  the  caufes  of  the 
crown  were  always  fufpicious,  when  the  privileges  of 
fubjefts  were  concerned. 

It  had  been  much  fairer,  if  the  modern  critics,  who 
have  embarked  in  the  quarrels  of  their  favourite  au- 
thors, had  rather  given  to  each  his  proper  due, 
without  taking  from  another's  heap,  to  raife  their 
own,  There  is  praife  enough  for  each  of  them  in 
M  3  particular. 
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particular,  without  encroaching  on  his  fellows,  and 
detrafting   from  them,  or   enriching  themfelves  with 
the  fpoils   of  others.     But   to  come  to   particulars: 
Heinfius  and  Dacier  are  the  moft   principal  of  thofe, 
who  raife  Horace  above  Juvenal  and  Perfius.    vScaliger 
the  father,  Rigaltius,  and  many  others,  debafe  Horace, 
that  they  may  fet  up  Juvenal:   and  Cafaubon,  who 
is  aimoft  fingle,  throws  dirt  on  Juvenal  and  Horace, 
that  he  may  exalt  Perfius,  whom   he  underftood  par- 
ticularly well,  and  better   than  any  of  the  former 
commentators;  even  Stelluti,  who  fucceeded  him.     I 
will  begin  with  him,  who,  in  my  opinion,  defends 
the  weakeft  caufe,  which  is  that  of  Perfius ;  and  la- 
bouring, as  Tacitus  profeffes  of  his  own  writings,  to 
diveft  myfelf  of  partiality,  or  prejudice,  confider  Per- 
iius,   not  as  a   poet   whom  I  have  wholly  tranflated, 
and  who  has  coft  me  more  labour  and  time  than  Ju- 
venal ;  but  according  to  what  I  judge  to  be  his  own 
merit;  which  I  think  not  equal,  in  the  main,  to  that 
of  Juvenal  or  Horace ;   and  yet,  in  fome  things,  to  be 
preferred  to  both  of  them. 

Firft,  then,  for  the  verfe,  neither  Cafaubon  himfelf 
nor  any  for  him,  can  defend  either  his  numbers,  or 
the  purity  of  his  Latin.  Cafaubon  gives  this  point 
for  loft;  and  pretends  not  to  juftify  either  the  meafures, 
or  the  words  of  Perfius :  he  is  evidently  beneath  Ho- 
race and  Juvenal,  in  both. 

Then,  as  his  verfe  is  fcabrous,  and  hobbling,  and 
his  words  not  every  where  well  chofen,   the  purity  of 
Latin  being  more  corrupted  than  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
venal, 
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venal,  and  confequently  of  Horace,  who  writ  when 
the  language  was  in  the  height  of  its  perfeftion;  Co 
his  didion  is  hard ;  his  figures  are  generally  too  bold 
and  daring;  and  his  tropes,  particularly  his  metaphors, 
infufFerably  ftrained. 

In  the  third  place,  notwithftanding  all  the  diligence 
of  Cafaubon,  Stelluti,  and  a  Scotch  gentleman  (whom 
I  have  heard  extremely  commended  for  his  illuftrations 
of  him ;  yet  he  is  ftill  obfcure :  whether  he  afFefied 
not  to  be  underftood,  but  with  difficulty;  or  whether 
the  fear  of  his  fafety  under  Nero,  compelled  him  to 
this  darknefs  in  fome  places ;  or,  that  it  was  occa- 
lioned  by  his  clofe  way  of  thinking,  and  the  brevity 
of  his  ftyle,  and  crowding  of  his  figures;  or,  laftly, 
whether,  after  fo  long  a  time,  many  of  his  words  have 
been  corrupted,  and  many  cuftoms,  and  ftories  relating 
to  them,  loft  to  us;  whether  fome  of  thefe  feafons,  or 
all,  concurred  to  render  him  fo  cloudy;  we  may  be 
bold  to  affirm,  that  the  beft  of  commentators  can  but 
guefs  at  his  meaning,  in  many  paffages :  and  none  can 
be  certain  that  he  has  divined  rightly. 

After  all,  he  was  a  young  man,  like  his  friend  and 
contemporary  Lucan:  both  of  them  men  of  extra- 
ordinary parts,  and  great  acquired  knowledge,  con- 
fidering  their  youth.  But  neither  of  them  had  ar- 
rived to  that  maturity  of  judgment,  which  is  neceflary 
to  the  accomplifhing  of  a  formed  poet.  And  this 
confideration,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  lays  fome  imper- 
fections to  their  charge:  fo  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  a 
candid  excufe  for  thofe  failings,  which  are  incident  to 
M  4  youth 
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youth  and  inexperience ;  and  we  have  more  reafon  to 
wonder  how  they,  who  died  before  the  thirtieth  year  of 
their  age,  could  write  fo  well,  and  think  fo  ftrongly ; 
than  to  accufe  them  of  thofe  faults,  from  which  human 
nature,  and  more  efpecially  in  youth,  can  never  poiTibly 
be  exempted. 

To  confider  Perfius  yet  more  clofely  :  he  rather  in- 
fulted  over  vice  and  folly,  than  expofed  them,  like  Ju- 
venal and  Horace.  And  as  chafte  and  modeft  as  he  is 
efteemed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  fome  place 
he  is  broad  and  fulfom,  as  the  latter  verfes  of  the  fourth 
fatire,  and  of  the  fixth,  fufiicieatly  witnefled.  And  it 
is  to  be  believed  that  he  who  comrnits  the  fame  crime 
often,  and  without  neceffity,  cannot  but  do  it  with  fome 
kind  of  pleafure. 

To  come  to  a  conclufion :  he  is  manifeftly  below  Ha- 
race,  becaufe  he  borrows  moft  of  his  greateft  beauties 
from  him :  and  Cafaubon  is  fo  far  from  denying  this, 
that  he  has  written  a  treatife  -purpofely  concerning  it; 
wherein  he  fliews  a  multitude  of  his  tranflations  from 
Horace,  and  his  imitations  of  him,  for  the  credit  of 
his  author,  which  he  calls  **  Imitatio  Horatiana." 

To  thefe  defefts,  which  I  cafually  obferved  while  I 
was  tranilatins:  this  author,  Scaliger  has  added  others : 
he  calls  him,  in  plain  terms,  a  filly  writer,  and  a 
trifier;  full  of  oftentation  of  learning;  and  after  all, 
unv/orthy  to  come  into  competition  with  Ju\  enal  and 
Horace. 

After  fuch  terrible  accufations,  it  is  time  to  hear 
what  his  patron  Cafaubon  can  ailedge  in  his  defence. 

Inftead 
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Inftead  of  anfwering,  he  excufes  for  the  moft  partj 
and  when  he  cannot,  accufes  others  of  the  fame  crimes. 
He  deals  with  Scaliger,  as  a  modeft  fcholar  with  a 
mafter.  He  compliments  him  with  fo  much  reverence, 
that  one  would  fwear  he  feared  him  as  much  at  leaft  as 
he  refpeded  him.  Scaliger  will  not  allow  Perfius  ta 
have  any  wit ;  Cafaubon  interprets  this  in  the  mildeft 
fenfe;  and  confefTes  his  author  was  not  good  at  turn- 
ing things  into  a  pleafant  ridicule ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.  That  he  was 
ineptus,  indeed,  but  that  was  iimi  aptiJJImus  ad  js- 
candum.  But  that  he  was  oftentatious  of  his  learn- 
ing, that,  by  Scaliger's  good  favour,  he  denies.  Per- 
fius  fhewed  his  learning,  but  was  no  boafter  of  it;  he 
did  ofiindere,  but  not  ofientare ;  and  fo,  he  fays,  did 
Scaliger :  where,  methinks,  Cafaubon  turns  it  hand- 
fomely  upon  that  fupercilious  critic,  and  filently  infi- 
nuates  that  he  himfelf  was  fufficiently  vain-glorious, 
and  a  boafter  of  his  own  knowledge.  All  the  writings 
of  this  venerable  cenfor,  continues  Cafaubon,  which 
are  ;%:pt/o"!s'  x^v<Tori^a,y  more  golden  than  gold  itfelf,  are 
every  where  fwelling  of  thyme,  which,  like  a  bee,  he  has 
gathered  from  ancient  authors  :  but  far  be  oftentation 
and  vain-glory  from  a  Gentleman,  fo  well  born,  and 
fo  nobly  educated,  as  Scaliger.  But,  fays  Scaliger, 
he  is  fo  obfcure,  that  he  has  got  himfelf  the  name  of 
Scotinus,  a  dark  writer:  now,  fays  Cafaubon,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  any  thing  could  be  obfcure  to  the 
divine  wit  of  Scaliger;  from  which  nothing  could  be 
bidden,    Tliis  is  indeed  a  ftrong  compliment,  but  no 
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defence.  And  Cafaubon,  who  could  not  but  be  fen- 
iible  of  his  author's  blind  fide,  thinks  it  time  to  aban- 
don a  poft  that  was  untenable.  He  acknowledges  that 
Perfius  is  obfcure  in  fome  places:  but  {o  is  Plato,  fo  is 
Thucydides,  fo  are  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and  Arifto- 
phanes,  amongft  the  Greek  poets ;  and  even  Horace 
and  Juvenal,  he  might  have  added,  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans. The  truth  is,  Perfius  is  not  fometimes,  but 
generally  obfcure ;  and  therefore  Cafaubon,  at  laft,  is 
forced  to  excufe  him,  by  alledging,  that  it  was  /e  de- 
fendetido,  for  fear  of  Nero ;  and  that  he  was  command- 
ed to  write  fo  cloudily  by  Cornutus,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience  to  his  matter.  I  cannot  help  my  own  opinion ; 
I  think  Cornutus  needed  not  to  have  read  many  ledures 
to  him  on  that  fubjedl:.  Periius  was  an  apt  fcholar ; 
and  when  he  was  bidden  to  be  obfcure  in  fome  places, 
where  his  life  and  fafety  were  in  queftion,  took  the 
fame  counfel  for  all  his  books ;  and  never  afterwards 
wrote  ten  lines  together  clearly.  Cafaubon,  being 
upon  this  chapter,  has  not  failed,  we  ma)'  be  fure,  of 
making  a  compliment  to  his  own  dear  comment.  If 
Periius,  fays  he,  be  in  himfelf  obfcure,  yet  my  interpre- 
tation has  made  him  intelligible.  There  is  no  queftion 
but  he  deferves  that  praife,  which  he  has  given  to  him- 
felf:  but  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  Lucretius  fays, 
will  not  admit  of  a  perfeft  explanation.  Befides  many 
examples  which  I  could  urge,  the  very  laft  verfe  of 
his  laft  fatire,  upon  which  he  particularly  values  him- 
felf in  his  preface,  is  not  yet  fufficiently  explicated. 
It  is  true.  Holiday  has  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  con- 

ftrud^ion  ; 
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ftruftion ;  but  Stelluti  is  againft  it :  and  for  my  part, 
I  can  have  but  a  very  dark  notion  of  it.  As  for  the 
chaftity  of  his  thoughts,  Cafaubon  denies  not  but  that 
one  particular  paffage,  in  the  fourth  fatire,  "  At  fi 
•'  undus  cefTes,"  &c.  is  not  only  the  moft  obfcure, 
but  the  moft  obfcene  of  all  his  works :  I  underftood 
it ;  but,  for  that  reafon,  turned  it  over.  In  defence  of 
his  boifterous  metaphors,  he  quotes  Longlnus,  ^ho 
accounts  them  as  inftruments  of  the  fublime;  fit  to 
move  and  ftir  up  the  affeftions,  particularly  in  narra- 
tion. To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  where  the 
trope  is  far  fetched,  and  hard,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  puzzle  the  underftandingj  and  may  be  reckoned 
amongft  thefe  things  of  Demollhenes  which  iEfchines 
called  B-ccvffjciTcc  not  f'^f^xra,  that  is,  prodigies,  not 
words.  It  muft  be  granted  to  Cafaubon,  that  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  is  loft  in  our  modern  ages* 
which  were  of  familiar  notice  to  the  ancients;  and  that 
fatire  is  a  poem  of  a  difficult  nature  in  itfelf,  and  is  not 
written  to  vulgar  readers.  And,  through  the  relation, 
which  it  has  to  comedy,  the  frequent  change  of  per- 
fons  makes  the  fenfe  perplexed,  when  we  can  but 
divine  who  it  is  that  fpeaks ;  whether  Perfius  himfelf, 
or  his  friend  and  monitor;  or,  in  fome  places,  a  third 
perfon.  But  Cafaubon  comes  back  always  to  himfelf* 
and  concludes,  that  if  Perfius  had  not  been  obfcure, 
there  had  been  no  need  of  him  for  an  interpreter.  Yet 
when  he  had  once  enjoined  himfelf  fo  hard  a  talk,  he 
then  confidered  the  Greek  proverb,  that  he  muft: 
Xi^um  (pxyuy  ij  ^ij  (pmytTv,  either  eat  the  whole  fnail, 
I  or 
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or  let  it  quite  alone ;  and  fo  he  went  through  with  his 
laborious  tafk,  as  I  have  done  with  my  difficult  tranf- 
lation. 

Thus  far,  my  lord,  you  fee  it  has  gone  very  hard 
with  Periius :  I  think  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  ftand  in 
competition,  either  with  Juvenal  or  Horace.  Yet,  for 
once,  I  will  venture  to  be  fo  vain,  as  to  affirm,  that 
none  of  his  hard  metaphors,  or  forced  expreffions,  are 
in  my  tranflation  :  but  more  of  this  in  its  proper  place, 
where  I  fhall  fay  fomewhat  in  particular  of  our  general 
performance,  in  making  thefe  two  authors  Englifh. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  Per- 
iius his  undoubted  due,  and  to  acquaint  the  world, 
with  Cafaubon,  in  what  he  has  equalled,  and  in  what 
excelled,  his  two  competitors. 

A  man  who  is  refolved  to  pralfe  an  author,  with  any 
appearance  of  juftice,  muft  be  fure  to  take  him  on  the 
ftrongeft  fide,  and  where  he  is  lead  liable  to  exceptions. 
He  is  therefore  obliged  to  choofe  his  mediums  accord- 
ingly ;  Cafaubon,  who  faw  that  Perfius  could  not 
laugh  with  a  becoming  grace,  that  he  was  not  made 
for  jefting,  and  that  a  merry  conceit  was  not  his  talent, 
turned  his  feather,  like  an  Indian,  to  another  light, 
that  he  might  give  it  the  better  glofs.  Moral  dodrinc, 
fays  he,  and  urbanity,  or  well-mannered  wit,  are  the 
two  things  which  conftitute  the  Roman  fatire.  But  of 
the  two,  that  which  is  moft  effential  to  this  poem,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  the  very  foul  which  animates  it,  is  the 
fcourging  of  vice,  and  exhortation  to  virtue.  Thus 
wit,  for  a  gocd  rcafon,  is  akeady  almoft  out  of  doors; 

and 
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and  allowed  only  for  an  indrument,  a  kind  of  tool,  or 
a  weapon,  as  he  calls  it,  of  which  the  fatyrift  makes 
ufe,  in  the  compaffing  of  his  defign.  The  end  and 
aim  of  our  three  rivals,  is  confequently  the  fame.  By 
what  methods  they  have  profecuted  their  intention,  is 
farther  to  be  confidered.  Satire  is  of  the  nature  of 
moral  philofophy,  as  being  inflrudive :  he,  therefore, 
who  inftruds  moft  ufefully,  will  carry  the  palm  from 
his  two  antagonifts.  The  philofophy  in  which  Perfms 
was  educated,  and  which  he  profeffes  through  his 
whole  book,  is  the  ftoick :  the  moft  noble,  moft 
generous,  moft  beneficial  to  human  kind,  amongft  all 
the  fefts,  who  havegi^■en  us  the  rules  of  ethicks,  there- 
by to  form  a  fevere  virtue  in  the  foul;  to  raife  in  us 
an  undaunted  courage,  againft  the  aflaults  of  fortune; 
to  efteem  as  nothing  the  things  that  are  m  ithout  us, 
becaufe  they  are  not  in  our  power;  not  to  value  riches, 
beauty,  honors,  fame,  or  health,  any  farther  than  as 
conveniencies,  and  fo  many  helps  to  living  as  we  ought, 
and  doing  good  in  our  generation.  In  ftiort,  to  be 
any  ways  happy,  while  we  polTcfs  our  minds  with  a 
good  confcience,  are  free  from  the  fla^  ery  of  vices, 
and  conform  our  aftions  and  converfations  to  the  rules 
of  right  reafon.  See  here,  my  lord,  an  epitome  of  Epic- 
tetus;  the  doctrine  of  Zeno,  and  the  education  of  our 
Perfius.  And  this  he  expreffed,  not  only  in  all  his  fa- 
tires,  but  in  the  manner  of  his  life.  I  will  not  lefTea 
this  commendation  of  the  ftoick  philofophy,  by  giving 
you  an  account  of  fome  abfurdities  in  their  doctrine, 
and  fome,  perhaps,  impieties,  if  we  confider  them  by  the 

llandard 
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ftandard  of  chriftian  faith :  Perfius  has  fallen  into  none 
of  them ;  and  therefore  is  free  from  thofe  imputations. 
What  he  teaches  might  be  taught  from  pulpits,  with 
more  profit  to  the  audience,  than  all  the  nice  fpecula- 
tions  of  divinity,  and  controverfies  concerning  faith ; 
which  are  more  for  the  profit  of  the  fliepherd,  than  for 
the  edification  of  the  flock.  Paflion,  intereft,  ambition, 
and  all  their  bloody  confequences  of  difcord  and  of 
war,  are  banifhed  from  this  doftrine.  Here  is  nothing 
propofed  but  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind; 
virtue  lodged  at  home,  and  afterwards  difFufed  in  her 
general  effefts,  to  the  improvement  and  good  of  human 
Icind.  And  therefore  I  wonder  not  that  the  prefent 
Bifhop  of  Salifbury  has  recommended  this  our  author, 
and  the  tenth  fatire  of  Juvenal,  in  his  Paftoral  Letter, 
to  the  ferious  perufal  and  practice  of  the  divines  in  his 
diocefe,  as  the  beft  common-places  for  their  fermons, 
as  the  ftore-houfes  and  magazines  of  moral  virtues, 
from  whence  they  may  draw  out,  as  they  have  occafion, 
all  manner  of  afiiftance  for  the  accomplifhment  of  a 
virtuous  life,  which  the  ftoicks  have  affigned  for  the 
great  end  and  perfeftion  of  mankind.  Herein  then  it 
is,  that  Perfius  has  excelled  both  Juvenal  and  Horace. 
He  fticks  to  his  own  philofophy :  he  fhifts  not  fides, 
like  Horace,  who  is  fometimes  an  Epicurean,  fome- 
times  a  Stoick,  fometimes  an  Ecleftick,  as  his  prefent 
humour  leads  him;  nor  declaims,  like  Juvenal,  againft 
vices,  more  like  an  orator,  than  a  philofopher.  Per- 
lius  is  every  where  the  fame;  true  to  the  dogmas  of  his 
mailer.    What  he  has  learnt,  he  teaches  vehementl}' ; 

and 
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and  what  he  teaches,  that  he  praflifes  himfelf.  There 
is  a  fpirit  of  fincerity  in  all  he  fays :  you  may  eafily 
difcern  that  he  is  in  earneft,  and  is  perfuaded  of  that 
truth  which  he  inculcates.  In  this  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  he  excels  Horace,  who  is  commonly  in  jeft,  and 
laughs  while  he  inftrufls :  and  is  equal  to  Juvenal, 
who  was  as  honeft  and  ferious  as  Perfius,  and  more  he 
could  not  be. 

Hitherto  I  have  followed  Cafaubon,  and  enlarged 
upon  him  ;  becaufe  I  am  fatisfied  that  he  fays  no  more 
than  truth  ;  the  reft  is  almoft  all  frivolous.  For  he 
fays,  that  Horace,  being  the  fon  of  a  tax-gatherer,  or 
a  colleftor,  as  we  call  it,  fmells  every  where  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  birth  and  education :  his  conceits  are 
vulgar,  like  the  fubjefts  of  his  fatires;  that  he  does 
pleheium  fapere;  and  writes  not  with  that  elevation 
which  becomes  a  fatirift  :  that  Perfius  being  nobly 
born,  and  of  an  opulent  family,  had  likewife  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  better  mafter ;  Cornutus  being  the  moft 
learned  of  his  time,  a  man  of  the  moft  holy  life,  the 
chief  of  the  ftoick  feft  at  Rome  ;  and  not  only  a  great 
philofopher,  but  a  poet  himfelf;  and  in  probability  a 
coadjutor  of  Perfius.  That,  as  for  Juvenal,  he  was 
long  a  declaimer,  came  late  to  poetry,  and  has  not 
been  much  converfant  in  philofophy. 

It  is  granted  that  the  father  of  Horace  was  Liberti- 
nus,  that  is,  one  degree  removed  from  his  grandfather, 
who  had  been  once  a  flave  :  but  Horace,  fpeaking  of 
him,  gives  him  the  beft  charader  of  a  father,  which 
I  ever  read  in  hillor)' ;  ajid  I  wifh  a  witty  friend  of 

mine. 
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Kline,  now  living,  had  fuch  another.  He  bred  him  in 
the  beft  fchool,  and  with  the  beft  company  of  young 
noblemen.  And  Horace,  by  his  gratitude  to  his  me- 
mory, gives  a  certain  teftimony  that  his  education  was 
ingenuous.  After  this,  he  formed  liimfelf  abroad, 
by  the  converfation  of  great  men.  Brutus  found  him 
.at  Athens,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  took 
him  thence  into  the  army,  and  made  him  "  tribunus 
*"  militum,"  a  colonel  in  a  legion,  which  was  the  pre- 
ferment of  an  old  foldier.  All  this  was  before  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Maecenas,  and  his  introdudion  into 
the  court  of  Augulhis,  and  the  familiarity  of  that 
great  emperor;  which,  had  he  not  been  well-bred  be- 
fore, had  been  enough  to  civilize  his  converfation,  and 
render  him  accomplifhed  and  knowing  in  all  the  arts 
of  complacency  and  good  behaviour;  and,  in  fhort, 
an  agreeable  companion  for  the  retired  hours  and  pri- 
vacies of  a  favourite,  who  was  firft  miniller.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  Perfius  may  be  acknowledged 
to  be  equal  with  him  in  thofe  refpeds,  though  better 
born,  and  Juvenal  inferior  to  both.  If  the  advantage 
be  any  where,  it  is  on  the  fide  of  Horace;  as  much 
as  the  court  of  Augufxus  Caefar  was  fiiperior  to  that 
of  Nero.  As  for  the  fubjeds  which  they  treated,  it 
will  appear  hereafter,  that  Horace  writ  not  vulgarly 
jon  vulgar  fubjeds,  nor  always  chofe  them.  His  ftile 
is  conftantly -accommodated  to  his  fubje<Jt,  either  high 
or  low :  if  his  fault  be  too  much  lownefs,  that  of 
Perfius  is  the  fault  of  the  hardnefs  of  his  metaphors 
and  obfcurity:   and  fo  they  are  equal  in  the  failings  of 

their 
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their  ftile;  where  Juvenal  manifeilly  triumphs  over  both 
of  them. 

The  comparifon   betwixt   Horace  and   Juvenal  is 
more  difficult ;   becaufe  their  forces  were  more  equal: 
a  difpute  has  always  been,   and   ever  will  continue, 
betwixt  the  favourers  of  the  two  poets.     **  Non  nof- 
"  trum  eft  tantas  componere  lites."     I  fliall  only  ven- 
ture to  give  my  opinion,  and  leave  it  for  better  judges 
to  determine.     If  it  be  only  argued  in  general,  which 
cf  them  was  the  better  poet,  the  vidory  is  already 
gained  on  the  fide  of  Horace.     Virgil  himfelf  mufi: 
yield  to  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  his  choice  of 
words,  and  perhaps  the  purity  of  his  Latin.     He  w  ho 
{ays  that  Pindar  Is  inimitable,  is  himfelf  inimitable 
in  his  odes.     But  the  contention  betwixt   thefe   tv/o 
great  mailers,  is  for  the  prize  of  fatire :  in  which  con- 
troverfy,  all  the  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace  are  to  ftand 
excluded.     I   fay  this,   becaufe  Plorace   has   written 
many  of  them  fatirically,  againft  his  private  enemies : 
yet  thefe,   if  juftly  confidered,   are  fomewhat  of  the 
nature   of  the  Greek   Siili,    v»hich   were   inveftives 
againft  particular  feds  and  perfons.     But  Horace  has 
purged  himfelf  of  this  choler,   before   he   entered   on 
thofe  difcourfes,  which  are  more  properly  called  the 
Roman  fatire  :   he  has  not  now  to  do  with  a  Lyce,  a 
Canidia,   a  Caffi  is   Severus,   or  a  Menus ;   but  is  to 
correft  the  vices  and  the  follies  of  his  time,  and  to 
give  the  rules  of  a  happy  and   virtuous   life.     In  a 
word,  that  former  fort  of  fatire,  which  is  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  fort 
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of  weapon,   and   for   the   moft  part   unlawful.     Wc 
have  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 
It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  reftore  to  them. 
There  are  only  two  reafons,  for  which  we  may  be 
permitted  to  write  lampoons;  and  I  will  not  promife 
that  they  can  always  juftify  us :   the  firft  is  revenge, 
when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  fame  nature,  or 
have  been  any  ways  notorioufly  abufed,   and  can  make 
ourfelves   no  other  reparation.     And   yet  we  know, 
that,  in  chrifdan  charity,  all  offences  are  to  be  for* 
given,  as  we  expeft  the  like  pardon  fbr  thofe  which 
we  daily  commit  againft  Almighty  God.     And  this 
confideration   has  often  made  me  tremble  when  I  was 
faying  our  Saviour's  prayer  ;  for  the  plain  condition 
of  the  forgivenefs  which  we  beg,  is  the  pardoning  of 
others  the  offences  which  they  have  done  to  us :  for 
which  reafon  I  have  many  times  avoided  the  commiffion 
©f  that  fault,  even  when  I  have  been  notorioufly  pro- 
voked.    Let  not  this,  my  lord,  pafs  for  vanity  in  me; 
for  it  is  truth.     More  libels  have  been  written  againft 
me,  than  almoft  any  man  now  living :  and  I  had  rea- 
fon on  my  fide,  to  have  defended  my  own  innocence  : 
I  fpeak  not  on  my  poetr}',  which  I  have  wholly  given 
up  to  the  ferities ;  let  them  ufe  it  as  they  pleafe ;  pof- 
terlty,  perhaps,  may  be  more  favourable  to  me:  for 
intcreft  and  pafTion  will  lie  buried  in  another  age; 
and  partiality  and  prejudice  be  forgotten.     I  fpeak  of 
my   morals,   which   have  been  fufSciently  afperfed; 
that  any  fort  of  reputation  ought  to  be  dear  to  every 
honeft  man,  and  is  to  me.     But  let  the  workl  witnefs 
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for  me,  that  I  have  been  often  wanting  to  myfelf  ia 
that  particular;  I  have  feldom  anfwered  any  fcurrilous 
lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  expofed 
my  enemies  :  and,  being  naturally  vindicative,  have 
fufFered  in  filence,  and,  poflefied  my  foul  in  quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  fo  little,  which  a  man 
fpeaks  of  himfelf,  in  my  opinion,  is  fiill  too  much; 
and  therefore  I  will  wave  this  fubjed,  and  proceed  to 
give  the  fecond  reafon,  which  may  juftify  a  poet, 
when  he  writes  againft  a  particular  perfon :  and  that 
is,  when  he  is  become  a  public  nuifance.  And  thofe, 
whom  Horace  in  his  fatires,  and  Perfius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are 
wholly  fuch.  It  is  an  aftion  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vicious  men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be 
upbraided  with  their  crimes  and  follies :  both  for  their 
own  amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible, 
and  for  the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  fall- 
ing into  thofe  enormities,  which  they  fee  are  fo  fe- 
verely  puniflied  in  the  perfons  of  others.  The  firft 
reafon  was  only  an  excufe  for  revenge ;  but  this  fe- 
cond is  abfoiutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform  :  but 
how  few  lampooners  are  there  now  living,  who  are 
capable  of  this  duty!  When  they  come  in  my  way,  it 
is  impoffible  fometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But, 
good  God!  how  remote  they  are,  in  common  juftice, 
from  the  choice  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  the  proper  fub- 
jefl  of  fatire !  and  how  little  wit  they  bring,  for  the 
fupport  of  their  injuftice!  Tlie  weaker  fex  is  their 
moft  ordinary  theme  ;  and  the  bcft  and  faireft  are  fure 
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to  be  the  mofl:  feverely  handled.  Amongft  men,  thoft- 
who  are  profperoufly  unjuft,  are  intitled  to  panegyric;  ' 
but  afflifted  virtue  is  infolently  ftabbed  with  all  man- 
ner of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  confidered,  no  ful- 
fomenefs  omitted  ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as 
dulnefs  can  fupply  it:  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth 
of  wit;  a  barrennefs  of  good  fenfe  and  entertainment. 
The  negleft  of  the  readers  will  foon  put  an  end  to 
this  fort  of  fcribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleafantry 
where  there  is  no  wit:  no  impreffion  can  be  made, 
where  there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  con- 
clude, they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  un- 
natural feafon :  the  corn  which  held  up  its  head,  is 
fpoiled  with  ranknefs ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
harveft  is  laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and 
wholfome  nourifhment  is  received  into  the  barns. 
This  is  almoft  a  digreflion,  I  confefs  to  your  Lordlhip; 
but  a  juft  indignation  forced  it  from  me.  Now  I 
have  removed  this  rubbifh,  I  will  return  to  the  cora- 
parifon  of  Juvenal  and  Horace. 

I  would  willingly  divide  the  palm  betwixt  them, 
upon  the  two  heads  of  profit  and  delight,  which  are 
the  two  ends  of  poetry  in  general.  It  muft  be  granted 
by  the  favourers  of  Juvenal,  that  Horace  is  the  more 
copious  and  profitable  in  his  inftruftions  of  human 
life :  but  in  my  particular  opinion,  which  I  fet  not 
up  for  a  ftandard  to  better  judgments,  Juvenal  is  the 
more  delightful  autlior.  I  am  profited  by  both,  I  am 
pleafed  with  both;  but  I  owe  more  to  Horace,  for  my 
inftruftioni  and  more  to  Juvenal,  for  my  pleafure. 

This, 
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This,  as  I  fald,  is  my  particular  tafte  of  thefe  two  au- 
thors :  they  who  will  have  either  of  them  to  excel  the 
other  in  both  qualities,  can  fcarce  give  better  reafons 
for  their  opinion,  than  I  for  mine :  but  all  unbiaffcd 
readers  will  conclude,  that  my  moderation  is  not  to 
be  condemned:  to  fuch  impartial  men  I  muft  appeal: 
for  they  who  have  already  formed  their  judgments, 
mayjuftly  fiand  fufpefted  of  prejudice;  and  though 
all  who  are  my  readers,  will  fet  up  to  be  my  judges, 
I  enter  my  Caveat  againft  them,  that  they  ought  not 
fo  much  as  to  be  of  my  jury  :  or,  if  they  be  admitted, 
it  is  but  reafon  that  they  (hould  firft  hear  what  I  have 
to  urge  in  the  defence  of  my  opinion. 

That  Horace  is  fomewhat  the  better  inftrudor  of 
the  two,  is  proved  from  hence,  that  his  inftrudions 
are  more  general :  Juvenal's  more  limited.  So  that 
granting,  that  the  counfels  which  they  give  are  equally 
good  for  moral  ufe;  Horace,  who  gives  the  moft  va- 
rious advice,  and  moft  applicable  to  all  occafions 
which  can  occur  to  us  in  the  couiTe  of  our  lives;  as 
including  in  his  difcourfes  not  only  all  the  rules  of 
morality,  but  alfo  of  civil  converfation ;  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  preferred  to  him,  who  is  more  circum- 
fcribed  in  his  inftrudtions,  makes  them  to  fewer  peo- 
ple, and  on  fewer  occafions,  than  the  other.  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  ufing  an  old  faying,  fmce  it  is  true, 
and  to  the  purpofe,  "  Bonum  quo  communis,  eo  me- 
"  lius."  Juvenal,  excepting  only  his  firfl:  fatire,  is 
in  all  the  reft  confined,  to  the  expofing  of  fome  parti- 
cular vice  i  that  he  lafhes,  and  there  he  fticks.  His 
N  3  fentences 
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fentences  are  truly  fViining  and  inftruflive:  but  they 
are  fprinkled  here  and  there.     Horace  is  teaching  ua 
in  every  line,  and  is  perpetually  moral;  he  had  found 
out  the  fkill  of  Virgil,  to  hide  his  fentences :  to  give  yon 
the  virtue  of  them,  without  fhewing  them  in  their  full 
extent :  which  is   the  oftentation  of  a  poet,  and  not 
his  art :   and  this  Petronius  charges  on  the  authors  of 
his  time,  as  a  vice  of  writing,  which  was  then  grow- 
ing on  the  age.     "  Ne  fententis  extra  corpus  oratio- 
*'  nis  emineant :"   he  would  have  them  weaved  into 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  not  appear  embofled  upon 
it,  and  ftriking  direftly  on  the  reader's  view.     Folly 
was  the  proper  quarry  of  Horace,  and  not  vice:  and, 
as  there  are  but  few  notorioufly  wicked  men,  in  com- 
parifon  with  a  Ihoal  of  fools  and  fops ;  fo  it  is  a  harder 
thing  to  make  a  man  wife,  than  to  make  him  honeft : 
for  the  will  is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  one ;  but 
the  underllanding  is  to  be  informed  in  the  other. 
There  are  blind  fides  and  follies,  even  in  the  profef- 
fors  of  moral  philofophy ;  and  there  is   not  any  one 
feci  of  them  that  Horace  has  not  expofed.    Which, 
as  it  was  not  the  defign  of  Juvenal,  who  was  wholly 
employed  in  lafhing  vices,  fome  of  them  the  moft 
enormous  that  can  be  imagined ;  fo  perhaps,  it.  wa& 
not  fo  much  his  talent.     "  Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti 
•«  Flaccus  amico,  tangit,   &  adraiffus  circum  prascor- 
"  dia  ludit."     This  was   the  commendation  which 
Perftus  gave  him ;   where  by  'vitium,  he  means  thofe 
little  vices,  which  we  call  follies,  the  defeats  of  hu- 
man underftanding,  or  at  moft  the  peccadillos  of  life, 

rather 
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rather  than  the  tragical  vices,  to  which  men  are  hur- 
ried by  their  unruly  paflions  and  exorbitant  defires. 
But  in  the  word  omney  which  is  uni=verjaly  he  con- 
cludes with  me,  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  left  no- 
thing untouched;  that  he  entered  into  the  inmoft  re~ 
cefles  of  nature  ;  found  out  the  imperfeftions  even  of 
the  moft  wife  and  grave,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  com- 
mon people;  difcovering,  even  in  the  great  Trebatius, 
to  whom  he  addrcffes  the  firft  fatire,  his  hunting  after 
bufinefs,  and  following  the  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
perfecutor  Crifpinus,  his  impertinence  and  importu- 
nity. It  is  true,  he  expofes  Crifpinus  openly,  as  a 
common  nuifance:  but  he  rallies  the  other  as  a  friend, 
more  finely.  The  exhortations  of  Perfius  are  con- 
fined to  noblemen :  and  the  ftoick  philofophy  is  that 
alone  which  he  recommends  to  them :  Juvenal  exhorts 
to  particular  virtues,  as  they  are  oppofed  to  thofe 
vices  againft  which  he  declaims :  but  Horace  laughs  to 
Ihame  all  follies,  and  infmuates  virtue,  rather  by  fa- 
miliar examples,  than  by  the  feverity  of  precepts. 

This  laft  confideration  feems  to  incline  the  balance 
on  the  fide  of  Horace,  and  to  give  him  the  preference 
to  Juvenal,  not  only  in  profit,  but  in  pleafure.  But, 
after  all,  I  mufl:  confefs  that  the  delight  which  Horace 
gives  me,  is  but  languifhing.  Be  pleafed  ftill  to  un- 
tlerftand,  that  I  fpeak  of  my  own  tafie  only :  he  may 
ravilh  other  men ;  but  I  am  too  ftupid  and  infenfible 
to  be  tickled.  Where  he  barely  grins  himfelf,  and  as 
Scaliger  fays,  only  fhews  his  white  teeth,  he  cannot 
provoke  me  to  any  laughter.  His  urbanity,  that  is, 
N  4  his 
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his  good  manners,  are  to  be  commended:  but  his  wit 
is  faint;  and  his  fait,  if  I  may  dare  to  fay  fo,  almoft 
infipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  mafculine 
wit;  he  gives  me  as  much  pleafure  as  I  can  bear :  he 
fully  fatisfies  my  expedatiop;  he  treats  his  fubjeft 
Jiome:  his  fpleen  is  raifed,  and  he  raifes  mine:  I  have 
the  pleafure  of  concernment  in  all  he  fays ;  he  drives 
his  reader  along  with  him;  and  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  way,  I  willingly  flop  with  him.  If  he  went 
another  ftage,  it  would  be  too  far,  it  would  make 
a  journey  of  a  progrefs,  and  turn  delight  into  fa- 
tigue. When  he  gives  over,  it  is  a  iign  the  fubjedl 
is  exhaufted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry  it  no 
arther.  If  a  fault  can  juftly  be  found  in  him,  it  is 
that  he  is  fometlmes  too  luxuriant,  too  redundant ; 
fays  more  than  he  needs,  like  my  friend  the  Plain- 
Dealer,  but  never  more  than  pleafes.  Add  to  this, 
that  his  thoughts  are  as  juft  as  thofe  of  Horace, 
and  much  more  elevated.  His  expreflions  are  fono- 
rous  and  more  noble;  his  verfe  more  numerous,  and 
his  words  are  fuitable  to  his  thoughts,  fublime  and 
lofty.  All  thefe  contribute  to  the  pleafure  of  the  rea- 
der :  and  the  greater  the  foul  of  him  who  reads,  his 
tranfports  are  the  greater.  Horace  is  always  on  the 
amble,  Juvenal  on  the  gallop ;  but  his  way  is  perpe- 
tually on  carpet-ground.  He  goes  with  more  impe- 
tuofity  than  Horace,  but  as  fecurely;  and  the  fvvift- 
nefs  adds  a  more  lively  agitation  to  the  fpirits.  The 
low  ftile  of  Horace  is  according  to  his  fubjeft,  that  is 
generally  grave :  I  queftion  not  but  he  could  have 
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raifed  it :  for  the  firft  epiflle  of  the  fecond  book,  vvhicFi 
he  writes  to  Auguftus,  (a  moft  inftruftive  fatire,  con- 
cernino'  poetry,)  is  of  fo  much  dignity  in  the  words, 
and  of  fo  much  elegancy  in  the  numbers,  that  the 
author  plainly  (hews,  the  fermo  pedefiris,  in  his  other 
fatires,  was  rather  his  choice  than  his  neceffity.  He 
was  a  rival  to  Lucilius,  his  predecefTor,  and  was  re- 
folved  to  furpafs  him  in  his  own  manner.  Lucilius,  as 
we  fee  by  his  remaining  fragments,  minded  neither  his 
flvle  nor  his  numbers,  nor  his  purity  of  words,  nor  his 
run  of  verfe:  Horace  therefore  copes  .with  him  in  that 
humble  way  of  fatire,  writes  under  his  own  force,  and 
carries  a  dead  weight,  that  he  may  match  bis  competi- 
tor in  the  race.  This  I  imagine  was  the  chief  reafon, 
why  he  minded  only  the  clearnefs  of  his  fatire,  and  the 
cleannefs  of  expreflion,  without  afcending  to  thofe 
heights,  to  which  his  own  vigour  might  have  carried 
him.  But  limiting  his  defires  only  to  the  conqueff  of 
Licilius,  he  had  the  ends  of  his  rival,  who  lived  before 
him;  but  made  way  for  a  new  conquefi:  over  himfelf, 
by  Juvenal  his  fuccelTor.  He  could  not  give  an  equal 
pleafure  to  his  reader,  becaufe  he  ufed  not  equal  inftru- 
ments.  The  fault  was  in  the  tools,  and  not  in  the 
workman.  But  verifications  and  numbers  are  the 
greateft  pleafu  res  of  poetry:  Virgil  knew  it,  and  prac- 
tifed  both  fo  happily,  that,  for  aught  I  know,  his  greateft 
excellency  is  in  his  diftion.  In  all  other  parts  of 
poetry,  he  is  faultlefs;  but  in  this  he  placed  his  chief 
perfeftion.  And,  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  fmce  I  have 
here  an  apt  occafion,  to  fay,  that  Virgil  could  have 
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written  fharper  fatires,  than  either  Horace  or  Juvenal, 
if  he  would  have  employed  his  talent  that  way.  1  will 
produce  a  verfe  and  a  half  of  his,  in  one  of  his  eclogues, 
to  juftify  my  opinionj  and  with  commas  after  every 
word,  to  fhew,  that  he  has  given  almoft  as  many 
lafhes,  as  he  has  written  fyllables;  it  is  againft  a  bad 
poet,  whofe  ill  verfeshedefcribes:  ♦'  Non  tu,  in  triviis 
**  indofte,  folebas,  ftridenti,  miferum,  ftipula,  dif- 
*' perdere,  carmen?"  But  to  return  to  my  purpofe  : 
when  there  is  any  thing  deficient  in  numliers  and 
found,  the  reader  is  uneafy  and  unfatlsfied;  he  wants 
fomething  of  his  complement,  defires  fomewhat  which 
he  finds  not:  and  this  being  the  manifeft  defefl  of  Ho- 
race, it  is  no  wonder  that,  finding  it  fupplied  in  Juvenal, 
we  are  more  delighted  with  him.  And  befides  this,  the 
fauce  of  Juvenal  is  more  poignant,  to  create  in  us  an  appe- 
titeof  readingliim.  The  meat  of  Horace  is  more  nourilTi- 
ing;  but  the  cookery  of  Juvenal  more  exquifite;  {o 
that,  granting  Horace  to  be  the  more  general  philofo- 
pher,  we  cannot  deny  that  Juvenal  was  the  greater 
poet,  I  mean  in  fatire.  His  thoughts  are  fharper,  his 
indignation  againft  vice  is  more  vehement;  his  fpirit 
has  more  of  the  commonwealth  genius;  he  treats  ty- 
ranny, and  all  the  vices  attending  it,  as  they  deferve, 
with  the  utmoft  rigour:  and  confequently  a  noble  foul 
is  better  pleafed  with  a  zealous  vindicator  of  Roman 
liberty  than  with  a  temporizing  poet,  a  well-mannered 
court -flave,  and  a  man  who  is  often  afraid  of  laughing 
in  the  right  place;  who  is  ever  decent,  becaufe  he  is 
naturally  fervile.  After  all,  Horace  had  the  di  fad  van- 
tage of  the  times  in  which  he  lived;   they  were  better 

for 
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for  the  man,  but  worfe  for  the  fatirlft.  It  is  gene- 
rally faid,  that  thofe  enormous  vices  which  were  prac- 
tifed  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  were  not  known  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus  Czefar:  that  therefore  Juvenal 
had  a  larger  field  than  Horace.  Little  follies  were  out 
of  doors,  when  opprefTion  was  to  be  fcourgcd  inftead 
of  avarice;  it  was  no  longer  time  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  falfe  opinions  of  philofophers,  when  the  Roman 
liberty  was  to  be  afferted.  There  was  more  need  of  a 
Brutus  in  Domitian's  days,  to  redeem  or  mend,  than 
of  a  Horace,  if  he  had  then  been  living,  to  laugh  at 
a  fly-catcher.  This  reflexion  at  the  fame  time  excufes 
Horace,  but  exalts  Juvenal.  I  have  ended,  before  I 
was  aware,  the  comparifon  of  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
upon  the  topics  of  pleafure  and  delight;  and,  indeed, 
I  m"y  fafely  here  conclude  that  common-place;  for  if 
we  make  Horace  our  minifter  of  ftate  in  fatire,  and 
Juvenal  of  our  private  pleafures;  I  think  the  latter  has 
no  ill  bargain  of  it.  Let  profit  have  the  pre-eminence 
of  honour,  in  the  end  of  poetry.  Pleafure,  though 
but  the  fecond  in  degree,  is  the  firft  in  favour.  And 
who  would  not  chufe  to  be  loved  better,  rather  than  to 
be  more  efteemed  ?  But  I  am  entered  already  upon 
another  topic;  which  concerns  the  particular  merits  of 
thefe  two  fatirifts.  However,  I  will  purfue  my  bufi- 
nefs  where  I  left  it;  and  caiTy  it  farther  than  that 
common  obfervation  of  the  feveral  ages  in  which  thefe 
authors  flourifhed.  When  Horace  writ  his  fatires,  the 
monarchy  of  his  Csefar  was  in  its  newnefs,  and  the 
government  bat  juft  made  eafy  to  the  conquered  people. 
I  They 
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They  could  not  pofTibly  have  forgotten  the  ufurpatlon 
of  that  prince  upon  their  freedom,  nor  the  violent  me- 
thods which  he  had.  ufed,  in  the  compaffing  that  vaft 
defign :  they  yet  remembered  his  profcriptions,-  and 
the  flaughter  of  fo  many  noble  Romans,  their  de- 
fenders. Amongft  the  reft,  that  horrible  aftion  of  his, 
when  he  forced  Livia  from  the  arms  of  her  hufband, 
who  was  conftrained  to  fee  her  married,  as  Dion  relates 
the  ftory,  and,  big  with  child  as  fhe  was,  conveyed  to 
the  bed  of  his  infulting  rival.  The  fame  Dion  Caffius 
gives  us  another  inftance  of  the  crime  before  mention- 
ed: that  Cornelius  Sifenna,  being  reproached)  in 
full  fenate,  with  the  licentious  conduft  of  his  wife, 
returned  this  anfwer;  That  he  had  married  her  by  the 
counfel  of  Auguftus;  intimating,"  fays'  my  author, 
that  Auguftus  had  obliged  him  to.  that  marriage,  that 
he  might,  under  that  covert,*  have  the  more  free  accefs 
unto  her.  His  adulteries  were  itill  before  their  eyes, 
but  they  muft  be  patient,  where  they  had  not  power. 
In  other  things  that  emperor  was  moderate  enough : 
propriety  was  generally  fecuredj  and  the  people  enter- 
tained with  public  {hows,  and  donatives,  to  make  them 
more  eafily  digeft  their  loft  liberty.  But  Auguftus, 
who  was  confcious  to  himfelf  of  fo  many  crimes  which 
he  had  committed,  thought  in  the  firft  place  to  provide 
for  his  own  reputation,  by  making  an  edict  againft 
lampoons  and  fatires,  and  the  authors  of  thofe  defama- 
tory  writings^  which   my  author   Tacitus,  from  the 

law-term,  calls  *'  famofoa  libellos."  . 
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Til  the  firfl:  book  of  his  Annals,  he  gu  cs  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it,  in  thefe  words:  ♦♦  Primus  Auguftus 
*■■  cognitionem  de  famofis  libellis  fpecie  legis  ejus, 
**  traftavit;  commotus  Caffii  Severi  libidini,  qua  viros 
*'  foeminafque  illuftres,  procaclbus  fcriptis  difFama- 
*'  verat."  Thus,  in  Englifh:  "  Auguftus  was  the  lirft, 
**  who  under  the  colour  of  that  law  took  cognizance 
"  of  lampoons;  being  provoked  to  it,  by  the  petulancy 
**  of  Caffius  Severus,  who  had  defamed  many  illuf^ 
*'  tricus  perfons  of  both  fexes,  in  his  writings." 
The  law  to  which  Tacitus  refers,  was  **  Lex  Isfae 
*'  Majeftatis;"  commonly  called,  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity, "  Majeftas;"  or,  as  we  fay,  hightreafon:  he 
means  not  that  this  law  had  not  been  enafted  formerly : 
for  it  had  been  made  by  the  Decemviri,  and  was  in- 
fcribed  amongft  the  reft  in  the  twelve  tables :  to  pre- 
vent the  afperfion  of  the  Roman  majefty,  either  of  the 
people  themfelves,  or  their  religion,  or  their  magi- 
ftrates ;  and  the  infringement  of  it  was  capital ;  that 
is,  the  oftender  was  whipt  to  death  with  the  fafces, 
which  were  borne  before  the  chief  officers  of  Rome. 
But  Auguftus  was  the  firft,  who  reftored  that  inter- 
mitted law ;  by  the  words,  "  under  colour  of 
*•  that  law,"  he  infmuates  that  Auguftus  caufed  it  to  be 
executed,  on  pretence  of  thofe  libels,  which  were 
written  by  Caflius  Severus,  againft  the  nobility :  but, 
in  truth,  to/ave  himfelf  from  fuch  defamatory  verfes. 
Suetonius  likewife  makes  mention  of  it  thus:  **  Sparfos 
"  de  fe  in  Curia  famofos  libellos,  nee  expavit,  & 
*'  magna  cura  redarguit,    Ac    nc  requifitis   quidem 

**  auftoribus. 
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**  aufhoribus,  id  modo  cenfuit,  cognofcendum  pofthaCj 
^'  de  iis  qui  Hbellos  aut  carmina  ad  infamiam  cujuf- 
■**  piam  fub  alieno  nomine  edant."  Auguftus  was  not 
afraid  of  libels,  fays  that  author  :  yet  he  took  all  care 
imaginable  to  have  them  anfvvered  ;  and  then  decreed, 
that  for  the  time  to  come,  the  authors  of  them  (hould 
be  puniflied.  But  Aurelius  makes  it  yet  more  clear, 
according  to  my  fenfe,  that  this  emperor,  for  his  own 
fake,  durft  not  permit  them:  **  Fecit  id  Auguftus  in 
■**  fpeciem,  &  quafi  gratificaretur  populo  Romano,  & 
**  primoribus  urbis;  fed  revera  ut  fibi  confideret:  nam 
"*•  habuit  in  animo,  comprimere  nlmiam  quorundam 
"*  procacitatem  in  loquendo,  a  qua  nee  ipfe  exemptus 
^'  fuit.  Nam  fuo  nomine  compefcere  erat  invidiofum, 
"  fub  alieno  facile  &  utile.  Ergo  fpecie  legis  traftavit, 
^'  quafi  populi  Romani  Majefias  infamaretur."  This, 
I  think,  is  a  fufficient  comment  on  that  paflage  of  Ta- 
citus ;  I  will  add  only,  by  the  way,  that  the  whole 
family  of  the  Ca^fars,  and  all  their  relations,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  law ;  becaufe  the  Majefty  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  the  empire,  was  wholly  in  that  houfe; 
"' omnia  Casfar  erat:"  they  were  all  accounted  facred 
who  belonged  to  him.  As  for  Caffius  Severus,  he  was 
contemporary  with  Horace;  and  was  the  fame  poet 
againft  whom  he  writes  in  his  Epodes,  under  this  title, 
"  In  CafTium  Severum  maledicum  poetam;"  perhaps 
intending  to  kill  two  crows,  according  to  our  proverb, 
with  one  ftone,  and  revenge  both  himfelf  and  his  em- 
peror together, 

Froin 
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From  hence  I  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  Au- 
guftus,  who  was  not  altogether  fo  good  as  he  was  wife, 
had  fome  by-refpe6l  in  the  enafting  of  this  law :  for  to 
do  any  thing  for  nothing,  was  not  his  maxim.  Ho- 
race, as  he  was  a  courtier,  complied  with  the  intereft 
of  his  mafter;  and  avoiding  the  lafliing  of  greater 
crimes,  confined  himfelf  to  the  ridiculing  of  petty  vices, 
and  common  follies;  excepting  only  fome  referved  cafes, 
in  his  Odes  and  Epodes,  of  his  own  particular  quar- 
rels, which,  either  with  permiflion  of  the  magiftrate, 
or  without  it,  every  man  will  revenge,  though  I  fay 
not  that  he  ftiould ;  for  prior  Icejlt,  is  a  good  excufe  in 
the  civil  law,  if  chriftianity  had  not  taught  us  to  for- 
give. However,  he  was  not  the  proper  man  to  arraign 
great  vices,  at  leaft  if  the  ftories  which  we  hear  of  him 
are  true,  that  he  pradlifed.  fome,  which  I  will  not  here 
mention,  out  of  honour  to  him.  It  was  not  for  a 
Clodius  to  accufe  adulterers,  efpecially  when  Auguftus 
was  of  that  number :  fo  that  though  his  age  was  not 
exempted  from  the  worft  of  villainies,  there  was  no 
freedom  left  to  reprehend  them,  by  reafon  of  the  editfl. 
And  our  poet  was  not  fit  to  reprefcnt  them  in  an  odious 
charafter,  becaufe  himfelf  was  dipt  in  the  fame  aftions. 
Upon  this  account,  without  farther  infifting  on  the  dif- 
ferent tempers  of  Juvenal  and  Horace,  I  conclude,  that 
the  fubjed^s  which  Horace  chofe  for  fatire,  are  of  a 
lower  nature  than  thofe  of  which  Juvenal  has  written. 

Thus  I  have  treated,  in  a  new  method,  the  compa- 
rifon  betwixt  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius;  fomewhat 
of  their  particular  manner  belonging  to  all  of  them  is 

yet 
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5'et  remaining  to  be  confidered.  Perfius  was  grave,  and 
particularly  oppofed  his  gravity  tolevvdnefs,  uhich  was 
the  predominant  vice  in  Nero's  court,  at  the  time  when 
he  publiflied  his  fatires,  which  was  before  that  emperor 
fell  into  the  excefs  of  cruelty.  Horace  was  a  mild  ad- 
Kionifher,  a  court  fatirift,  fit  for  the  gentle  times  of 
Auguftus,  and  more  fit,  for  the  reafons  which  I  have 
already  given.  Juvenal  was  as  proper  for  his  times,  as 
they  for  theirs :  his  was  an  age  that  deferved  a  more 
fevere  chaftifcment :  vices  were  more  grofs  and  open, 
more  flagitious,  more  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a 
tyrant,  and  more  proteded  by  his  authority.  There- 
fore, wherefoever  Juvenal  mentions  Nero,  he  means 
Domitian,  whom  he  dares  not  attack  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  but  fcourges  him  by  proxy.  Heinfius  urges  in 
praife  of  Horace,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  art  and 
law  of  fatlre,  it  fhould  be  nearer  to  comedy  than  tra- 
gedy; not  declaiming  againft  vice,  but  only  laughing  at 
it.  Neither  Perfius  nor  Juvenal  were  ignorant  of  this, 
for  they  had  both  ftudied  Horace.  And  the  thing  itfelf 
is  plainly  true.  But  as  they  had  read  Horace,  they  had 
likewife  read  Lucilius,  of  whom  Perfius  fays,  "  fecuit 
*•  Urbem;  &  genuinum  fregit  in  iilis;"  meaning 
Mutius  and  Lupus:  and  Juvenal  alfo  mentions  him 
in  thefe  words :  "  Enfe  velut  ftrido,  quoties  Lucilius 
•*'  ardens  infremuit,"  &c.  So  that  they  thought  die 
imitation  of  Lucilius  was  more  proper  to  their  purjxjfe 
than  that  of  Horace.  They  changed  fatire,  fays  Holi- 
day; but  they  changed  it  for  the  better :  for  the  bufi- 
nefs  being  to  reform  great  vices,  chaftifement  goes  far- 
ther 
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ther  than  admonition ;  whereas  a  perpetual  grin,  like 
that  of  Horace,  does  rather  anger  than  amend  a  man. 

Thus  far  that  learned  critic,  Barten  Holiday,  whofe 
interpretation  and  illuftrations  of  Juvenal  are  as  excel- 
lent, as  the  verfe  of  his  tranflcition  and  his  Englifh  are 
lame  and  pitiful.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  give  us  the 
meaning  of  a  poet,  which  I  acknowledge  him  to  have 
performed  moft  faithfully,  but  he  muft  alfo  imitate  his 
genius,  and  his  numbers,  as  far  as  the  Englifh  will 
come  up  to  the  elegance  of  the  original.  In  few  words, 
it  is  only  for  a  poet  to  tranflate  a  poet.  Holiday  and 
Stapylton  had  not  enough  confidered  this,  when  they 
attempted  Juvenal :  but  I  forbear  refieftions;  only  I 
beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  this  fentence,  where  Holiday 
fays,  "  a  perpetual  grin,  like  that  of  Horace,  rather 
"  angers  than  amends  a  man."  I  cannot  give  him 
up  the  manner  of  Horace,  in  low  fatire,  fo  eafily: 
let  the  chaftifement  of  Juvenal  be  never  fo  necedliry  for 
his  new  kind  of  fatire;  let  him  declaim  as  wittily  and 
Iharply  as  he  pleafes,  yet  ftill  the  nicefl  and  moft  delicate 
touches  of  fatire  confift  in  fine  raillery.  This,  my 
lord,  is  your  particular  talent,  to  which  even  Juvenal 
could  not  arrive.  It  is  not  reading,  it  is  not  imitation 
of  an  author,  which  can  produce  his  finenefs :  it  muft 
be  inborn,  it  muft  proceed  from  a  genius,  and  particu- 
lar way  of  thinking,  which  is  not  to  be  taught;  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imitated  by  him  who  has  it  not  from 
nature:  how  eafy  is  it  to  call  rogue  and  villain,  and 
that  wittily!  But  how  hard  to  make  a  man  appear  a 
fool,  a  blockhead,  or  a  knave,  without  ufing  any  of 
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thofe  opprobrious  terms!     To  fpare  the  groffnefs  of 
the  names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more  feverely,  is  to 
draw  a  full  face,   and  to   make  the   nofc  and  cheeks 
ftand  out,  and  yet  not  to  employ  any  depth  of  fhadow- 
ing.     This  is  the  myftery  of  that  noble  trade,  which 
yet  no  mailer  can  teach  to  his  apprentice :  he  may  give 
the  rules,  but   the  fcholar   is  never  the  nearer  in  his 
practice.     Neither  is  it  true,  that  this  finenefs  of  rail- 
lery is  offenfive.     A  witty  man  is  tickled  while  he  is 
hurt  in  this  manner;   and  a  fool  feels  it  not.     The 
occafion  of  an  offence  may  poffibly  be  given,  but  he 
cannot  take  it.     If  it  be  granted,   tliat  in  effed  this 
way  does  more  mifchief ;  that  a  man  is  fecretly  wound- 
ed, and  though  he  be  not  fenfible  himfelf,  yet  the  ma- 
licious world  will  find  it  out  for  him  :  yet  there  is  flill 
a  vaft  difference  betwixt  the  flovenly  butchering  of  a 
man,  and   the  finenefs   of  a  flroke  that  feparates  the 
head  from  the  body,  and  leaves  it  ftanding  in  its  place. 
A  man  may  be  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch's  wife  faid  of 
his  fervant,  of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare  hanging; 
but  to  make  a  malefaftor  die  fweetly,  was  only  be- 
longing to  her  hufband.     I  wifh  I  could  apply  it  to 
myfelf ;  if  the  reader  would  be  kind  enough  to  think 
it  belongs  to  me.     The  charafter  of  Zimri  in  my  Ab- 
falom,  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem:   it 
is  not  bloody,  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough  :  and  he  for 
whom  it  was  intended,   was   too  witty  to  refent  it  as 
an  injury.     If  I  had  railed,   I  might  have  fuffered  for 
it  juftly ;   but  I  managed  mine  own  works  more  hap- 
pily, perhaps  more  dextroufly*    I  avoided  the  men- 
tion 
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tion  of  great  crimes,  and  applied  myfelf  to  the  repre- 
fenting  of  blind-fides,  and  little  extravagancies :  to 
which,  the  wittier  a  man  is,  he  is  generally  the  more 
obnoxious.  It  fucceeded  as  I  wifhed ;  the  jeft  went 
round,  and  he  was  laughed  at  in  his  turn  who  began 
the  frolick. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  you  fee  I  have  preferred  the 
manner  of  Horace,  and  of  your  Lordlhip,  in  the  kind 
fatire,  to  that  of  Juvenal;  and  I  think,  reafonably. 
Holiday  ought  not  to  have  arraigned  fo  great  an  au- 
thor, for  that  which  was  his  excellency  and  his  me- 
rit :  or  if  he  did,  on  fuch  a  palpable  miftake,  he 
might  exped;  that  fome  one  might  poffibly  arife, 
either  in  his  own  time,  or  after  him,  to  reftify 
his  error,  and  reilore  to  Horace  that  commendation, 
of  which  he  has  fo  unjuftly  robbed  him.  And  let 
the  manes  of  Juvenal  forgive  me,  if  I  fay,  that  this 
way  of  Horace  was  the  beft  for  amending  manners,  as 
it  is  the  moft  difficult.  His  was,  an  "  enfe  refcinden- 
''  dum;"'  but  that  of  Horace  was  a  pleafant  cure,  with 
all  the  limbs  prefcrved  entirely ;  and,  as  our  mounte- 
banks tell  us  in  their  bills,  without  keeping  the  pa- 
tient within  doors  for  a  day.  What  they  proraife  only, 
Horace  has  efFeftually  performed :  yet  I  contradidt 
not  the  propofition  which  I  formerly  advanced:  Ju- 
venal's times  required  a  more  painful  kind  of  opera- 
tion :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  the  age  of  Horace,  I  mull 
needs  affirm,  that  he  had  it  not  about  him.  He  took 
the  method  which  was  prefcribed  him  by  his  own  ge- 
nius; which  was  (harp  and  eager;  he  could  not  rally, 
O  2  but 
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but  he  could  declaim;  and  as  his  provocations  were 
great,  he  has  revenged  them  tragically.  This  not- 
withflanding,  I  am  to  fay  another  word,  which,  as 
true  as  it  is,  will  yet  difpleafe  the  partial  admirers  of 
our  Horace.  I  have  hinted  it  before ;  but  it  is  time 
for  me  now  to  fpeak  more  plainly. 

This  manner  of  Horace  is  indeed  the  beft;  but  Ho- 
race has  not  executed  it  altogether  fo  happily,  at  leaft 
not  often.  The  manner  of  Juvenal  is  confeffed  to  be 
inferior  to  the  former  ;  but  Juvenal  has  excelled  him 
in  his  performance.  Juvenal  has  railed  more  wittily 
than  Horace  has  rallied.  Horace  meant  to  make  his 
reader  laugh;  but  he  is  not  fure  of  his  experiment. 
Juvenal  always  intends  to  move  your  indignation; 
and  he  always  brings  about  his  purpofe.  Horace,  for 
aught  I  know,  might  have  tickled  the  people  of  his 
age ;  but  amongft  the  moderns  he  is  not  fo  fuccefsful. 
They  who  fay  he  entertains  fo  pleafantly,  may  per- 
haps value  themfelves  on  the  quicknefs  of  their  own 
underftandings,  that  they  can  fee  a  jeft  farther  off  than 
other  men :  they  may  find  occafion  of  laughter  in  the 
wit-battle  of  the  two  buffoons,  Sarmentus  and  Cicer- 
rus;  and  hold  their  fides  for  fear  of  burfting,  when  Ru- 
pilius  and  Perfius  are  fcolding.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  only  like  the  charad\ers  of  all  four,  which  are  ju- 
dicioully  given:  but  for  my  heart  I  cannot  fo  much 
as  fmile  at  their  infipid  raillery.  I  fee  not  why  Per- 
fius fliould  call  upon  Brutus  to  revenge  him  on  his 
adverfary  ;  and  that  becaufe  he  had  killed  Julius  Cx- 
far  for  endeavouring  to  be  a  king ;  therefore  he  fliould 

be 
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be  defired  to  murder  Rupilius,  only  becaufe  his  name 
was  Mr.  King.  A  miferable  clench,  in  my  opinion, 
for  Horace  to  record :  I  have  heard  honeft  Mr.  Swan 
make  many  a  better,  and  yet  have  had  the  grace  to 
hold  my  countenance.  But  it  may  be  puns  were  then 
in  fafhion,  as  they  were  wit  in  the  fermons  of  the  laft 
age,  and  in  the  court  of  King  Charles  11.  I  am  forry 
to  fay  it,  for  the  fake  of  Horace;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  he  has  no  fine  palate  who  can  feed  fo  heartily  on- 
garbage. 

But  I  have  already  wearied  myfelf,  and  doubt  not' 
but  I  have  tired  your  Lordfhip's  patience,  with  this 
long,  rambling,  and  I  fear  trivial  difcourfe.  Upon  the 
one  half  of  the  merits,  that  is,  pleafure,  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  Ju^•enal  was  the  better  fatirift :  they 
who  will  defcend  into  his  particular  praifes,  may  find 
them  at  lara:e  in  the  diifertation  of  the  learned  Rigal- 
tius  to  Thuanus.  As  for  Perfius,  I  have  given  the 
reafons  why  I  think  him  inferior  to  both  of  them : 
yet  I  have  one  thing  to  add  on  that  fubjeft. 

Barten  Holiday,  who  tranflated  both  Ju^-enal  and 
Perfius,  has  made  this  diftinftion  betwixt  them,  which 
is  no  lefs  true  than  witty ;  That,  in  Perfius,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  find  a  meaning;  in  Juvenal  to  chufe  a 
meaning :  fo  crabbed  is  Perfius,  and  fo  copious  is  Ju- 
venal :  fo  much  the  underftanding  is  employed  in  one, 
and  fo  much  the  judgment  in  the  other.  So  difficult 
it  is  to  find  any  fenfe  in  the  former,  and  the  beft  fenfe 
of  the  latter. 

O  3  If, 
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If,  on  the  other  fide,  any  one  fuppofe  I  have  com- 
mended Horace  below  his  merit,  when  I  have  allowed 
him  but  the  fecond  place,  I  defire  him  to  confider, 
if  Juvenal,  a  man  of  excellent  natural  endowments, 
befides    the  advantages   of  diligence  and  ftudy,  and 
coming  after  him,  and  building  upon  his  foundations, 
might   not  probably,    with    all   thefe   helps,    furpafs 
him?     And  whether  it  be  any  difhonour  to  Horace  to 
be  thus  furpaffed;  fmce  no  art,  or  fcience,  is  at  once 
begun    and   perfefted,    but    that    it    muft   pafs   firft 
through  many  hands,  and  even  through  feveral  ages  ? 
If  Lucilius  could  add  to  Ennius,  and  Horace  to  Lu- 
cilius,  why,  without  any  diminution  to  the  fame  of 
Horace,  might  not  Juvenal  give  the  laft  perfeftion  to 
that  work?     Or  rather,   what  difreputation  is  it  to- 
Horace,  that  Juvenal  excels  in  the  tragical  fatire,  as 
Horace  does  in  the  comical  ?     I  have  read  over  atten- 
tively both  Heinfius  and  Dacier,  in  their  commenda- 
tions of  Horace ;  but  I  can  find  no  more  in  either  of 
them,  for  the  preference  of  him  to  Juvenal,  than  the 
inftruftivepart;   the  part  of  vvifdom,  and  not  that  of 
pleafure;  which  therefore  is  here  allowed  him,  not- 
withftanding  what  Scaliger  and  Rigaltius  have  pleaded 
to  the  contrary  for  Juvenal.     And,  to  fhew  that  I  an> 
impartial,  I  will  here  tranflate  what  Dacier  has  faid 
on  that  fubjeft. 

I  cannot  give  a  more  juft  idea  of  the  two  books  of 
fatires  made  by  Horace,  than  by  comparing  them  to 
the  ftatues  of  the  Sileni,  to  which  Alcibiades  com- 
pares Socrates,  in  the  Sympofium,    They  were  figures, 
5  which 
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uhich  had  nothing  of  agreeable,  nothing  of  beauty  on 
their  outfide:  but  when  any  one  took  the  pains  to  open 
them,  and  fearch  into  them,  he  there  found  the  figures 
of  all  the  deities.  So,  in  the  fhape  that  Horace  pre- 
fents  himfelf  to  us,  in  his  fatires,  we  fee  nothing  at 
the  firft  view  which  deferves  our  attention.  It  feems 
that  he  is  rather  an  amufement  for  children,  than  for 
the  ferious  confideration  of  men :  but  when  we  take 
away  his  cruft,  and  that  which  hides  him  from  our 
fight,  when  we  difcover  him  to  the  bottom,  then  we 
find  all  the  divinities  in  a  full  aflembly :  that  is  to 
fay,  all  the  virtues  which  ought  to  be  the  continual 
exercife  of  thofe,  who  ferioufly  endeavour  to  correft 
their  vices. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  Dacier,  in  this  noble  fimi- 
litude,  has  confined  the  praife  of  his  author  wholly  to 
the  inftruftive  part :  the  commendation  turns  on  this, 
and  fo  does  that  which  follows. 

In  thefe  two  books  of  fatire,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  Ho- 
race to  inftruft  us  how  to  combat  our  vices,  to  regu- 
late our  paffions,  to  follow  nature,  to  give  bounds  to 
our  defires,  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  truth  and  falfehood, 
and  betwixt  our  conception  of  things,  and  things  them- 
felves :  to  come  back  from  our  prejudicate  opinions, 
to  underftand  exaftly  the  principles  and  motives  of 
all  our  aftions;  and  to  avoid  the  ridicule,  into  which 
all  men  neceffarily  fall,  who  are  intoxicated  with 
thofe  notions  which  they  have  received  from  their  maf- 
ters;  and  which  they  obftinately  retain,  without  exa- 
mining whether  or  no  they  be  founded  on  right  reafon. 
O  4  In 
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In  a  word,  he  labours  to  render  us  happy  in  relation 
to  ourfelves,  agreeable  and  faithful  to  our  friends, 
and  difcreet,  ferviceable,  and  well-bred  in  relation  to 
thofe  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live,  and  to  con- 
verfe.  To  make  his  figures  intelligible,  to  conduft 
his  readers  through  the  labyrinth  of  fome  perplexed 
fentence,  or  obfcure  parenthefis,  is  no  great  matter: 
and,  as  Epidetus  fays,  there  is  nothing  of  beauty  in 
all  this,  or  what  is  worthy  of  a  prudent  man.  The 
principal  bufinefs,  and  which  is  of  moft  importance  to 
us,  is  to  fhew  the  ufe,  the  reafon,  and  the  proof  of  his 
precepts. 

They  who  endeavour  not  to  correft  themfelves,  ac- 
cording to  fo  exaft  a  model,  are  juft  like  the  patients, 
who  have  open  before  them  a  book  of  admirable  re- 
ceipts for  their  difcafes,  and  pleafe  therafelves  with 
reading  it,  without  comprehending  the  nature  of  the 
remedies,  or  how  to  apply  them  to  their  cure. 

Let  Horace  go  off  with  thefe  encomiums,  which  he 
has  fo  well  deferved. 

To  conclude  the  contention  betwixt  our  three  poets, 
I  will  ufe  the  words  of  Virgil,  in  his  fifth  ^neid, 
where  iEneas  propofes  the  rewards  of  the  foot-race,  to 
the  three  firft  who  (hould  reach  the  goal.  "  Tres 
**  pi-semia  primi  accipient,  flavaque  caput  nedlentur 
*'  oliva :"  Let  thefe  three  ancients  be  preferred  to  all 
the  moderns;  as  firft  arriving  at  the  goal:  let  them 
all  be  crowned  as  viftors,  with  the  wreath  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  fatire.  But,  after  that,  with  this 
diftinftion  amongft  themfelves,   ♦«  Primus  equum  pha- 

•*  leris 
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♦•  leris  infignera  viftor  habeto."  Let  Juvenal  ride 
firft  in  triumph.  "  Alter  Amazoniam  pharetram,  ple- 
"  namque  fagittis  Threiciis,  Jato  quam  circumpleditur 
*«  auro  balteus,  &  tereti  fubneftit  figula  gemma." 
Let  Horace,  who  is  the  fecond,  and  but  juft  ihe  fecond, 
carry  off  the  quivers  and  the  arrows,  as  the  badges 
ofhisfatire;  and  the  golden-belt,  and  the  diamond- 
button.  '*  Tertius,  Argolico  hoc  Clypeo  contentus 
"  abito."  And  let  Perfms,  the  laft  of  the  firft  three 
worthies,  be  contented  with  this  Grecian  fhield,  and 
with  vidory,  not  only  over  all  the  Grecians,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  Roman  fatire,  but  o\  er  all  the 
moderns  in  fuccefeding  ages  j  excepting  Boileau  and 
your  Lordfhip. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  hiftory  of  fatire,  and  de- 
rived it  from  Ennius,  to  your  Lordfliip;  that  is,  from 
its  firft  rudiments  of  barbarity,  to  its  laft  polifliing 
and  perfedion :  which  is,  with  Virgil,  in  his  addrefs 
to  Auguftus, 

*' noraen  fama  tot  ferre  per  annos, 

"  Tithoni  prima  quot  abeft  ab  originc  Csfar." 

I  faid  only  from  Ennius;  but  I  may  fafely  carry  it 
higher,  as  far  as  Livius  Andronicus;  who,  as  I  have 
faid  formerly,  taught  the  firft  play  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  "  ab  urbe  condita  cccccxiv."  I  have  fince 
deft  red  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Maidwell,  to  compute 
the  difference  of  times,  betwixt  Ariftophanes  and  Li- 
vius Andronicus;  and  he  affures  me  from  the  beft 
chronologers,  that  Plutus,   the  lad  of  Ariftophanes 's 

plays. 
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plays,  was  reprefented  at  Athens,  in  the  }-ear  of  th<5 
97th  olympiad ;  which  agrees  with  the  year  Vrbis 
conditis  cccLxiv.  So  that  the  difference  of  years 
betwixt  A riftophanes  and  Andronicus  is  150;  from 
whence  I  have  probably  deduced,  that  Livius  Andro- 
nicus, who  was  a  Grecian,  had  read  the  plays  of  the 
old  comedy,  which  were  fatirical,  and  alfo  of  the  new; 
for  Menander  was  fifty  years  before  him,  which  muft 
needs  be  a  great  light  to  him,  in  his  own  plays,  that 
were  of  the  Auirical  nature.  That  the  Romans  had 
farces  before  this,  it  is  true;  but  then  they  had  no 
communication  with  Greece :  fo  that  Andronicus  was 
the  firfl  who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy, 
in  his  plays ;  he  was  imitated  by  Ennius,  about  thirty 
years  afterwards.  Though  the  former  writ  fables; 
the  latter,  fpeaking  properly,  began  the  Roman  fatire. 
According  to  that  defcription,  which  Juvenal  gives  of 
it  in  his  firft;  **  quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor, 
**  ira,  voluptas,  gaudia,  difcurfus,  noftri  eft  farrago 
**  libelli."  This  is  that  in  which  I  have  made  bold  to 
differ  from  Cafaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  indeed 
from  all  the  modern  critics,  that  not  Ennius,  but  An- 
dronicus was  the  firft,  who  by  the  Archcea  Comaedia  of 
the  Greeks,  added  many  beauties  to  the  firft  rude 
and  barbarous  Roman  fatire:  which  fort  of  poem, 
though  we  had  not  derived  from  Rome,  yet  nature 
teaches  it  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country. 

It  is  but  neceffary,  that,  after  fo  much  has  been  faid 
of  fatire,  fome  definition  of  it  Ihould  be  given,    Hein- 

fius. 
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fius,  in  his  diflertations  on  Horace,  makes  it  for  me, 
in  thefe  words;  "  Satire  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  without 
*' a  feries  of  aftion,  invented  for  the  purging  of  our 
"  minds;  in  which  human  vices,  ignorance,  and 
*'  errors,  and  all  things  befides,  which  are  produced 
*'  from  them,  in  every  man,  are  feverely  reprehended ; 
•*  partly  dramatically,  partly  iimply,  and  fometimes 
*'  in  both  kinds  of  fpeaking;  but  for  the  moft  part 
*'  figuratively,  and  occultly;  confifting  in  a  low  fami- 
*'  liar  way,  chiefly  in  a  fharp  and  pungent  manner  of 
*•  fpeech;  but  partly,  alfo,  in  a  facetious  and  civil 
*'  way  of  jelling;  by  which  either  hatred,  or  laughter, 
"  or  indignation  is  moved." — ^Where  I  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  obfcure  and  perplexed  definition,  or 
rather  defcription  of  fatire,  is  wholly  accommodated  to 
the  Horatian  way;  and  excluding  the  works  of  Juvenal 
and  Perfius,  as  foreign  from  that  kind  of  poem :  the 
claufe  in  the  beginning  of  it  (  "  without  a  feries  of 
*'  aftion')  diftinguifhes  fatire  properly  from  ftage- 
plays,  which  are  all  of  one  aftion,  and  one  continued 
feries  of  aftion.  The  end  or  fcope  of  fatire  is  to  purge 
the  paffions;  fofar  it  is  common  to  the  fatires  of  Ju- 
venal and  Perfius :  the  reft  which  follows,  is  alfo  gene- 
rally belonging  to  all  three;  till  he  comes  upon  us, 
with  the  excluding  claufe  "  confifting  in  a  low  familiar 
*'  way  of  fpeech,"  which  is  the  proper  charafter  of 
Horace;  and  from  which,  the  other  two,  for  their  ho- 
nour be  it  fpoken,  are  far  diftant :  but  how  come  low- 
nefs  of  ftyle,  and  the  familiarity  of  words,  to  be  fo 
jnuch  the  propriety  of  fatire,  that  without  them,  a 

poet 
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poet  can  be  no  more  a  fatirift,  than  without  rifibility 
he  can  be  a  man  ?  Is  the  fault  of  Horace  to  be  made 
the  virtue  and  ftanding  rule  of  this  poem?  h  the grf/nde' 
fophos  of  Perfius,  and  the  fublimity  of  Juvenal  to  be' 
circumfcribed,  with  the  meannefs  of  words,  and  vul- 
garity of  expreffion?  If  Horace  refufed  the  pains  of 
numbers,  and  the  loftinefs  of  figures,  are  they  bound 
to  follow  fo  ill  a  precedent?  Let  him  walk  a-foot  with 
his  pad  in  his  hand,  for  his  own  pleafure;  but  let  not 
them  be  accounted  no  poets,  who  chufe  to  mount  and' 
fliew  their  horfemanfnip.  Holiday  is  not  afraid  to  fay, 
that  there  never  was  fuch  a  fall,  as  from  his  odes  to  his 
fatires,  and  that  he,  injurioufly  to  himfelf,  untuned' 
his  harp.  ,  The  majeftic  way  of  Perfius  and  Juvenal 
was  new  when  they  began  it,  but  it  is  old  to  us ;  and 
what  poems  ha\  e  not,  with  time,  received  an  alteration' 
in  their  fafhion?  Which  alteration,  fays  Holiday,  is  to 
after-times,  as  good  a  warrant  as  the  firft.  Has 
not  Virgil  changed  the  manners  of  Homers  heroes  in 
his  ^neid  ?  Certainly  he  has,  and  for  the  better.  For 
Virgil's  age  was  more  civilized,  and  better  bred:  and 
he  writ  according  to  the  politenefs  of  Rome,  under  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  Csfar;  not  to  the  rudenefs  of  Aga- 
memnon's age,  or  the  times  of  Homer.  Why  fhould. 
we  offer  to  confine  free  fpirits  to  one  form,  when  we 
cannot  fo  much  as  confine  our  bodies  to  one  fafliion  of 
apparel  ?  Would  not  Donne's  fatires,  which  abound  with 
fo  much  wit,  appear  more  charming,  if  he  had  taken 
care  of  his  words,  and  of  his  numbers?  But  he  fol- 
lowed Horace  fo  very  clofe,  that  of  neceffity  he  mull 

fall 
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fall  with  him:  and  I  may  fafely  fay  it  of  this  prefent 
age,  that  if  we  are  not  fo  great  wits  as  Donne,  yet 
certainly,  we  are  better  poets. 

But  I  have  faid  enough,  and  it  may  be  too  much, 
on  this  fubjed.  Will  your  lordfhip  be  pleafed  to  pro- 
long my  audience,  only  fo  far,  till  I  tell  you  my  own 
trivial  thoughts  how  a  modern  fatire  fhould  be  made. 
I  will  not  deviate  in  the  lead  from  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  the  ancients,  who  were  always  our  beft 
mafters.  I  will  only  illuftrate  them,  and  difcover  fome 
of  the  hidden  beauties  in  their  defigns,  that  we  thereby 
may  form  our  own  in  imitation  of  them.  Will  you 
pleafe  but  to  obferve,  that  Perfius,  the  leaft  in  dignity 
of  all  the  three,  has  notwithftanding  been  the  firH, 
who  has  difcovered  to  us  this  important  fecret,  in  the 
defigning  of  a  perfeft  fatire,  that  it  ought  only  to  treat 
of  one  fubjeQ ;  to  be  confined  to  one  particular  theme; 
or,  at  leaft,  to  one  principally.  If  other  vices  occur 
in  the  management  of  the  chief,  they  fhould  only  be 
tranfiently  lafhed,  and  not  be  infilled  on,  fo  as  to  make 
the  defign  double.  As  in  a  play  of  the  Englifh  fafliion, 
which  we  call  a  tragi-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one 
main  defign :  and  though  there  be  an  underplot,  or 
fecond  walk,  of  comical  charafters  and  adventures,  yet 
they  are  fubfervient  to  the  chief  fable,  carried  along 
•under  it,  and  helping  to  it ;  fo  that  the  drama  may  not 
feem  a  monfter  with  two  heads.  Thus  the  Copernicaa 
fyftem  of  the  planets  makes  the  moon  to  be  mo\ed  by 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  carried  about  her  orb,  as 
a  dependent  of  hers,     Mafcardi,  in  his  difcourfe  of 
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the  "  Doppia  fa^ola,"  or  double  tale  in  plays,  gives 
an  inftance  of  it,  in  the  famous  paftoral  of  Guarini, 
called  "  II  Paftor  Fido;"  where  Corifca  and  the  fatire 
are  the  under-parts :   yet  we  may  obfervc,  that  Corifca 
is  brought  into  the  body  of  the  plot,  and  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  it.     It  is  certain  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace 
was  not  ignorant  of  this  rule,  that  a  play,   though  it 
confifts  of  many  parts,  muft  yet  be  one  in  the  adion,  and 
muft  drive  on  the  accomplifliment  of  one  defign;   for 
he  gives  this  very  precept,   "  Sit  quodvis  fimplex  dun- 
*' taxat  &  unum;    yet  he  feenis  not  much  to  mind  it 
in  his  fatires,  many  of  them  confifting  of  more  argu- 
ments than  one ;  and  the  fecond  without  dependance 
on  the  firft.     Cafaubon  has  obferved  this  before  me,  in 
his  preference  of  Perfius  to  Horace:  and  will  ha.e  his 
own  beloved  author  to  be  the  firft,   who  found  out, 
and  introduced  this  method  of  confining  hirafelf  to  one 
fubjeft.     I  know  it  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  Horace, 
that  this  unity  is  not  neceflary;  becaufe  the  very  word 
Jatura  fignifies  a  difh  plentifully  ftored  with  all  variety 
of  fruit    and  grains.       Yet  Juvenal,   who   calls  his 
poems   a  farrago^   which  is  a  word  of  the  fame  fig- 
nification  v.ith  faUira,  has  chofen  to  follow  the  fame 
method  of  Perfius,  and  not  of  Horace.     And  Boileau, 
whofe  example  alone  is    a   fufficient   authority,    has 
wholly  confined  himfelf,  in  all  his  fatires,  to  this  unity 
of  defign.     That  variety  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  one  fatire,  is  at  leaft,  in  many,  written  on  feveral 
occafions.     And  if  variety  be  of  abfolute  neceflity  in 
every  one  of  them,  according  to  the  etyraolog)"-  of  the 
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VorJ ;  yet  it  may  arife  naturally  from  one  fubjecl,  as  it 
is  lUvcrfly  treated  in  the  feveral  fubordinate  branches  of 
it ;  all  relating  to  the  chief.  It  may  be  illuftrated  ac- 
cordingly with  variety  of  examples  in  the  fubdivilions 
of  it ;  and  with  as  many  precepts  as  there  are  members 
of  it;  which  all  together  may  complete  that  olla,  or 
hotch-potch,  which  is  properly  a  fatire. 

Under  this  unity  of  theme,  or  fubje<5t,  is  compre- 
hended another  rule  for  perfecting  the  defign  of  true 
fatire.  The  poet  is  bound,  and  that  ex  officio,  to  give 
his  reader  fome  one  precept  of  moral  virtue;  and  to 
caution  him  againft  fome  one  particular  vice  or  folly. 
Other  virtues,  fubordinate  to  the  firft,  may  be  recom- 
mended, under  that  chief  head ;  and  other  vices  or 
follies  may  be  fcourged,  befides  that  which  he  principally 
intends.  But  he  is  chiefly  to  inculcate  one  virtue,  and 
infift  on  that.  Thus  Juvenal,  in  every  fatire,  excepting 
the  firft,  ties  himfelf  to  one  principal  inftruftive  point, 
or  to  the  fhunning  of  moral  evil.  E\  en  in  the  lixth, 
which  feems  only  an  arraignment  of  t!ie  whole  fex  of 
womankind,  there  is  a  latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill 
women,  by  (hewing  how  very  few,  who  are  virtuous 
and  good,  are  to  be  found  amongft  them.  But  this, 
though  the  wittieft  of  all  his  fatires,  has  yet  the  leaft  of 
truth  or  inftruftion  in  it.  He  has  run  himfelf  into  his 
old  declamatory  way,  and  almoft  forgotten  that  he  was 
now  fetting  up  for  a  moral  poet. 

Perfius  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  fome  profitable  doc- 
trine, and  in  expofing  the  oppofite  vices  to  it.  His 
kind  of  philofophy  is  one,  which  is  the  ftoick;   and 
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every  fatire  is  a  comment  on  one  particular  dogma  of 
that  feft;  unlefs  we  will  except  the  firft,  which  is 
againft  bad  writers;  and  yet  even  there  he  forgets  not 
the  precepts  of  the  porch.  In  general,  all  virtues  are 
every  where  to  be  praifed  and  recommended  to  praflice; 
and  all  vices  to  be  reprehended,  and  made  either  odious 
or  ridiculous ;  or  elfe  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in 
the  whole  defign. 

I  have  already  declared  who  are  the  only  perfons  that 
are  the  adequate  objeft  of  private  fatire,  and  who  they 
are  that  may  properly  be  expofed  by  name  for  public 
examples  of  vices  and  follies:  and  therefore  I  will 
trouble  your  lordlhip  no  farther  with  them.  Of  the 
beft  and  fineft  manner  of  fatire,  I  have  faid  enough  in 
the  coraparifon  betwixt  Juvenal  and  Horace:  it  is  that 
ftiarp,  well-mannered  way  of  laughing  a  folly  out  of 
countenance,  of  which  your  lordfliip  is  the  beft  mailer  in 
this  age.  I  will  proceed  to  the  verification,  which  is 
moft  proper  for  it,  and  add  fomewhat  to  what  I  have 
faid  already  on  that  fubjeci:.  The  fort  of  verfe  which 
is  called  burlefque,  confifting  of  eight  fyllables,  or 
four  feet,  is  that  which  our  excellent  Hudibras  has 
chofen.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  him  before,  when 
I  fpake  of  Donne;  but  by  a  flip  of  an  old  man"s  me- 
mory, he  was  forgotten.  The  worth  of  his  poem  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  commendation,  and  he 
is  above  mycenfure:  his  fatire  is  of  the  Varronian 
kind,  though  unmixed  with  profe.  The  choice  of 
his  numbers  is  fuitable  enough  to  his  defign,  as  he  has 
managed  it :  bat  in  any  other  hand,  the  fliortnefs  of 
his  verfe,  and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  had  debafed 
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tlie  dignity  of  ftyle.  And  befides,  the  double  rhyme 
(a  neceflary  companion  of  burlefque  writing)  is  not  fo 
proper  for  manly  fatire,  for  it  turns  earneft  too  much 
tojeft,  and  gives  us  a  boyifh  kind  of  pleafure.  It 
tickles  aukwardly  with  a  kind  of  pain,  to  the  beft  fort 
of  readers;  we  are  pleafed  ungratefully,  and,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  againft  our  liking.  We  thank  him  not  for 
giving  us  that  unfeafonable  delight,  when  we  know 
he  could  have  given  us  a  better,  and  more  folid.  He 
might  have  left  that  talk  to  others,  who,  not  being  able 
to  put  in  thought,  can  only  make  us  grin  with  the 
excrefcence  of  a  word  of  two  or  three  fyllables  in  the 
clofe.  It  is,  indeed,  below  fo  great  a  mafter  to  make 
ufe  of  fuch  a  little  inflrument.  But  his  good  fenfe  is 
perpetually  (hining  through  all  he  writes^  it  affords  us 
not  the  time  of  finding  faults.  We  pafs  through  the 
levity  of  his  rhyme,  and  are  immediately  carried  into 
fome  admirable  ufeful  thought.  After  all,  he  has  cho- 
fen  this  kind  of  verfe ;  and  has  written  the  beft  in  it : 
and  had  he  taken  another,  he  would  always  have  ex- 
celled. As  we  fay  of  a  court-favourite,  that  whatfoever 
his  office  be,  he  ftill  makes  it  uppermoft,  and  mofl  be- 
neficial to  himfelf. 

The  quicknefs  of  your  imagination,  my  Lord,  has 
already  prevented  me;  and  you  know  beforehand,  that 
I  would  prefer  the  verfe  of  ten  fyllables,  which  we 
call  the  Englilh  heroic,  to  that  of  eight.  This  is 
truly  my  opinion :  for  this  fort  of  number  is  more 
roomy  :  the  thought  can  turn  itfelf  with  greater  eafc 
in  a  larger  compafs.  When  the  rhyme  comes  too  thick 
upon  us,  it  ftraitens  the  expreflion ;  we  are  thinking 
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of  the  clofe,  when  we  fhould  be  employed  in  adorning 
the  thought.  It  makes  a  poet  giddy  with  turning  in 
a  fpace  too  narrow  for  his  imagination;  he  lofes  many 
beauties,  without  gaining  one  advantage.  For  a  bur- 
lefque  rhyme,  I  have  already  concluded  to  be  none; 
or  if  it  were,  it  is  more  eafily  purchafed  in  ten  fyllables 
than  in  eight :  in  both  occafions  it  is  as  in  a  tennis- 
court,  when  the  ftrokes  of  greater  force  are  given, 
when  we  ftrike  out  and  play  at  length.  Taflbne  and 
Boileau  have  left  us  the  beft  examples  of  this  way,  in 
the  Secchia  Rapita,  and  the  Lutrin.  And  next  them 
Merlin  Coccajus  in  his  Baldus.  I  will  fpeak  only  of 
the  two  former,  becaufe  the  lafl;  is  written  in  Latin 
verfe.  The  Secchia  Rapita  is  an  Italian  poem,  a  fa- 
tire  of  the  Varronian  kind.  It  is  written  in  the  ftanza 
of  eight,  which  is  their  meafure  for  heroique  verfe. 
The  words  are  ftately,  the  numbers  fmooth,  the  turn 
both  of  thoughts  and  words  is  happy.  The  firft  fix 
lines  of  the  ftanza  feem  majeftical  and  fevere;  but  the 
two  laft  turn  them  all  into  a  pleafant  ridicule.  Boi- 
leau,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  has  modelled  from 
hence  his  famous  Lutrin.  He  had  read  the  burlefque 
poetry  of  Scarron,  with  fome  kind  of  indignation,  as 
witty  as  it  was,  and  found  nothing  in  France  that  was 
•worthy  of  his  imitation.  But  he  copied  the  Italian  fo 
\vell,  that  his  own  may  pafs  for  an  original.  He 
writes  it  jn  the  French  heroic  verfe,  and  calls  it  an 
heroic  poem:  his  fubjefl  is  trivial,  but  his  verfe  is 
noble.  I  doubt  not  but  he  had  Virgil  in  his  eye,  for 
we  find  many  admirable  imitations  of  him,  and  fome 
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parodies;  as  particularly  this  paffage  ia  the  fourth  of 
the  iEneids : 

•*  Nee  tibi  Diva  parens ;  generis  nee  Dardanus  amflor, 

"  Perfide;  fet  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 

**  Caucafus;   Hyrcanaeque  admoruiit  ubera  tigres." 

Which  he  thus  tranflates,  keeping  to  the  words,  but 
altering  the  fenfe : 

■**  Non,  ton  Fere  a  Paris,  ne  fut  point  Boulanger: 
**  Et  tu  n'es  point  du  fangde  Gervais  Horologer: 
*'  Ta  Mere  ne  fut  point  la  Maitreffe  d'un  Coche; 
*'  Caucafe  dans  fes  flancs,  te  forma  d'une  Roche: 
*'  Une  Tigrefle  affreufe,  en  quelque  Antre  ecarte, 
**  Te  fit,  avec  fon  laid,  fuccer  fa  Cruaute." 

And,  as  Virgil  in  his  fourth  Georgique  of  the  Bees, 
perpetually  raifes  the  lownefs  of  his  fubjeCl,  by  the 
loftinefs  of  his  words;  and  enobles  it  by  comparifons 
drawn  from  empires,  and  from  monarchs. 

**  Admiranda  tibi  levium  fpedacula  rerum, 

*'  Magnanimofque  Duces,  totiufque  ordine  gentis 

**  Mores  &  ftudia,  Sc  populos,  &  praslia  dicam.'* 

And  again: 

**  Sic  Genuus  immortale  manent;  multofque  per  annos 
*'  Stat  fortuna  domus,  &  avi  numerantur  avorum." 

We  fee  Boileau  purfuing  him  in  the  fame  flights;  and 
fcarcely  yielding  to  his  mafter.  This,  I  think,  my 
Lord,  to  be  the  moft  beautiful,  and  moft  noble  kind  of 
fatire.  Here  is.  the  majefty  of  tlie  heroic,  finely  mixed 
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with  the  venom  of  the  other;  and  raifing  the  delight 
which  otherwife  would  be  flat  and  vulgar,  by  the  fub- 
limity  of  the  expreffion.  I  could  fay  fomevvhat  more 
of  the  delicacy  of  this  and  fomc  other  of  his  fatires; 
but  it  might  turn  to  his  prejudice,  if  it  were  carried 
back  to  France. 

I  have  given  your  Lordlhip  but  this  bare  hint,  in  what 
manner  this  fort  of  fatire  may  beft  be  managed.     Had 
I  time,  I  could  enlarge  on  the  beautiful  turns  of  words 
and  thoughts ;  which  are  as  requifite  in  this,   as  in 
heroic  poetry  itfelf ;   of  which  the  fatire  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fpecies.     With  thefe  beautiful  turns  I  confefs 
myfelftohave  been  unacquainted,  till  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  converfation  which  I  had  with  that 
noble  wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  George  Mackenzie:  he  alk- 
ed  me  why  I   did  not  imitate  in  ray  verfes  the  turns 
of  Mr.  Waller  and  Sir  John  Denham;  of  which  he 
repeated  many  to  me.     I  had  often  read  with  pleafure, 
and  with  fome  profit,  thofe  two  fathers  of  our  Englifh 
poetry;  but  had  not  ferioufly  enough  confidered  thofe 
beauties  which  give  the  laft  perfeftion  to  their  works. 
Some  fprinklings  of  this  kind  I  had  alfo  formerly  in 
my  plays;  but  they  were  cafual,  and  not  defigned. 
But  this  hint,  thus  feafonably  given  me,  firft  made 
me  fenfible  of  my  own  wants,  and  brought  me  after- 
wards to  feek  for  the  fupply  of  them  in  other  Englifli 
authors.     I  looked  over  the  darling  of  my  youth,  the 
famous  Cowley;  there  I  found,  inflead  of  them,  the 
points  of  wit,  and  quirks  of  epigram,   even  in  the 
Davideis,  an  heroic  poem,  which  is  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture 
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ture  to  thofe  puerilities ;  but  no  elegant  turns  either 
on  the  word  or  on  the  thought.  Then  I  confulted  a 
greater  genius  (without  offence  to  the  manes  of  that 
noble  author)  I  mean  Milton';  but  as  he  endeavours 
every  where  to  exprefs  Homer,  whofe  age  had  not  ar- 
rived to  that  finenefs,  I  found  in  him  a  true  fiibli- 
mity,  lofty  thoughts,  which  were  clothed  with  admir- 
able Grecifms,  and  ancient  words,  which  he  had  been 
digging  from  the  mines  of  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  and 
which,  with  all  their  rufticity,  had  fomewhat  of  ve- 
nerable in  them.  But  I  found  not  there  neither  that 
for  which  I  looked.  At  laft  I  had  recourfe  to  his  ma- 
iler, Spenfer,  the  author  of  that  immortal  poem  called 
The  Fairy  Queen ;  and  there  I  met  with  that  which 
I  had  been  looking  for  fo  long  in  vain.  Spenfer  had 
ftudied  Virgil  to  as  much  advantage  as  Milton  had 
done  Homer ;  and  among  the  reft  of  his  excellencies 
had  copied  that.  Looking  farther  into  the  Italian,  I 
found  Taffo  had  done  the  fame:  nay  more,  that  all 
the  fonnets  in  that  language,  are  on  the  turn  of  the 
firft  thought;  which  Mr.  WaKh,  in  his  late  ingenious 
preface  to  his  poems,  has  obferved.  In  Ihort,  Virgil 
and  Ovid  are  the  two  principal  fountains  of  them  in 
Latin  poem.  And  the  French  at  this  day  are  fo  fond 
ot  them,  that  they  judge  them  to  be  the  firft 
beauties.  "  Delicate  &  bien  tourne,"  are  the  higheft 
commendations  which  they  beflow  on  fomewhat 
which  they  think  a  mafter-piece. 

An  example  on  the  turn  of  words,  amongft  a  thou- 
fand  others,  is  that  in  the  laft  book  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphofes ; 

P  3  **  Heu- 
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*'  Heu  quantum  fcelus  eft,  in  vifcera,  vifcera  condi! 
*'  Congeftoque  avidum  pinguefcere  corpore  corpus; 
•*  Alteriufque,  animantem  animantis  vivere  leto!" 

An  example  on  the  turn  both  of  thoughts  and  words 
is  to  be  found  in  Catullus ;  in  the  complaint  of  Ariadne^ 
when  fhe  was  left  by  Thefeus : 

•'  Turn  jam  nulla  viro  juranti  foemina  credat; 
"  Nulla  viri  fperet  fermones  effe  fideles : 
*'  Qui  dum  aliquid  cupiens  animus  praegeftit  apifcia. 
♦'  Nil  metuunt  jurare;  nihil  promittere  parcunt. 
*'  Sed  fimul  ac  eupids  mentis  fatiata  libido  eft, 
"  Difta  nihil  metuere;  nihil  perjuria  curant." 

An  extraordinary  turn  upon  the  words,  is  that  in 
Ovid's  Epiftoia;  Heroidum,  of  Sappho  to  Phaon : 

•'  Si  nifi  quae  formS  poterit  te  digna  videri, 
*•  Nulla  futura  tua  eft;  nulla  futura  tua  eft." 

Laftly,  a  turn  which  I  cannot  fay  is  abfolutely  on 
words,  for  the  thought  turns  with  them,  is  in  the 
fourth  Georgique  of  Virgil ;  where  Orpheus  is  to  re- 
ceive his  wife  from  hell,  on  exprefs  condition  not  to 
look  on  her  till  fhe  was  come  on  earth : 

*' Cum  fubita  incautum  dementia  cepit  Amantem; 
*'  Ignofcenda  quidem,  fcirent  fi  ignofcere  manes." 

1  will  not  burden  your  Lordfhip  with  more  of  them  j 
for  I  write  to  a  mafter,  who  underftands  them  better 
than  niyfelf.  But  I  may  fafely  conclude  them  to  be 
great  beauties ;  I  might  defceud  alfo  to  the  mechanic 
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beauties  of  heroic  verfe;  but  we  have  yet  no  EngliHi 
profodia,  not  fo  much  as  a  tolerable  didlionary,  or 
a  grammar;  fo  that  our  language  is  in  a  manner  bar- 
barous; and  what  government  will  encourage  any  one, 
or  more,  who  are  capable  of  refining  it,  I  know  not : 
but  nothing  under  a  public  expence  can  go  through 
with  it.  And  I  rather  fear  a  declination  of  the  lan- 
guage, than  hope  an  advancement  of  it  in  the  prefent 
age. 

I  am  ftill  fpeaking  to  you,  my  Lord :  though,  in  all 
probability,  you  are  already  out  of  hearing.  Nothing, 
which  my  meannefs  can  produce,  is  worthy  of  this 
long  attention.  But  I  am  come  to  the  laft  petition  of 
Abraham  :  if  there  be  ten  righteous  lines,  in  this  vafl: 
preface,  fpare  it  for  their  fake ;  and  alfo  fpare  the  next 
city,  becaufe  it  is  but  a  little  one. 

I  would  excufe  the  performance  of  this  tranflation, 
if  it  were  all  my  own  ;  but  the  better,  though  not  the 
greater  part,  being  the  work  of  fome  gentlemen,  who 
have  fucceeded  very  happily  in  their  undertaking; 
let  their  excellencies  atone  for  my  imperfeftions,  and 
thofe  of  my  fons.  I  have  perufed  fome  of  the  fatires, 
which  are  done  by  other  hands ;  and  they  feem  to  me 
as  perfedt  in  their  kind,  as  any  thing  I  have  feen  in 
Englifh  verfe.  The  common  way  which  we  have 
taken,  is  not  a  literal  tranflation,  but  a  kind  of  para- 
phrafe ;  or  fomewhat  which  is  yet  more  loofe,  betwixt 
a  paraphrafe  and  imitation.  It  was  not  poffible  for 
us,  or  any  men,  to  have  made  it  pleafant  any  other 
way.  If  rendering  the  exaft  fenfe  of  thofe  authors, 
P  4  almoft 
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almoft  line  for  line,  had  been  our  bufinefs,  Barten  Ho-» 
liday  had  done  it  already  to  our  hands  :  and,  by  the 
help  of  his  learned  notes  and  illuftrations,  not  only 
Juvenal  and  Perfius,  but  what  is  yet  more  obfcure,. 
his  own  verfes,  might  be  underftood. 

But  he  wrote  for  fame,  and  wrote  to  fcholars ;  we 
write  only  for  the  pleafure  and  entertainment  of  thofe 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who,  though  they  are  not 
fcholars,  are  not  ignorant:  perfons  of  underftanding 
and  good  fenfe ;  who  not  having  been  converfant  in 
the  original,  or  at  leaft  not  having  made  Latin  verfe 
fo  much  their  bufinefs  as  to  be  critics  in  it,  would  be 
glad  to  find,  if  the  wit  of  our  two  gteat  authors  be 
anfvverable  to  their  fame  and  reputation  in  the  world* 
We  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  the  publick  all 
*he  fatisfaftion  we  are  able  in  this  kind.. 

And  if  we  are  not  altogether  fo  faithful  to  our  au- 
thor, as  our  predeceilbrs.  Holiday  and  Stapylton ;  yet 
we  may  challenge  to  ourfelves  this  praife,  that  we  ftall 
be  far  more  pkafing  to  our  readers.  We  have  fol- 
lowed our  authors  at  greater  diftance,  though  not  ftep 
by  ftep,  as  they  have  done.  For  oftentimes  they  have 
gone  fo  clofe,  that  they  have  trod  on  the  heels  of  Ju- 
venal and  Perfius,  and  hurt  them  by  their  too  near 
approach.  A  noble  author  would  not  be  purfued  too 
clofe  by  a  tranflator.  We  lofe  his  fpirit,  when  we 
think  to  take  his  body.  The  grolTer  part  remains 
with  us,  but  the  foul  is  flown  away,  in  fome  noble 
expreflion,  or  fome  delicate  turn  of  words,  or  thought* 
Thus  Holiday,  who  made  this  way  liis  choice,  feized 
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the  meaning  of  Juvenal;  but  the  poetry  has  always 
fcaped  him. 

They  who  will  not  grant  me,  that  pleafure  is  one  of 
the  ends  of  poetry,  but  that  it  is  only  a  means  of  com- 
paffing  the  only  end,  which  is  inftruftion;  muft  yet 
allow,  that  without  the  means  of  pleafure,  the  in- 
ftrudion  is  but  a  bare  and  dry  philofophy ;  a  crude 
preparation  of  morals,  which  we  may  have  from  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Epidetus,  with  more  profit  than  from  any 
poet:  neither  Holiday  nor  Stapylton  have  imitated 
Juvenal,  in  the  poetical  part  of  him,  his  diiflion  and 
his  elocution.  Nor  had  they  been  poets,  as  neither  of 
them  were;  yet  in  the  way  they  took,  it  was  impoflible 
for  them  to  have  fucceeded  in  the  poetic  part. 

The  Englilh  verfe,  which  we  call  heroic,  confifts  o£ 
more  than  ten  fyllables;  the  Latin  hexameter  fometimes 
rifes  to  feventeen;  as  for  example,  this  verfe  in  Virgih 
*'  Pulvcrulenta  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum." 
Here  is  the  difference  of  no  lefs  than  feven  fyllables  in 
a  line  betwixt  the  Englifh  and  the  Latin.  Now  the 
medium  of  thefe,  is  about  fourteen  fyllables;  becaufc 
the  dadyle  is  a  more  frequent  foot  in  hexameters  than 
the  fpondee. 

But  Holiday,  without  confidering  that  he  writ  with 
the  difadvantage  of  four  fyllables  lefs  in  every  verfe, 
endeavours  to  make  one  of  his  lines  to  comprehend  the 
fenfe  of  one  of  Juvenal's.  According  to  the  falfity  of 
the  propofition  was  the  fuccefs.  He  was  forced  to 
crowd  his  verfe  with  ill-founding  monofyllables,  of 
which  our  barbarous  language  affords  him  a  wild 
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plenty :  and  by  that  means  he  arrived  at  his  pedantic 
end,  which  was  to  make  a  literal  tranflation :  his  ver- 
fes  have  nothing  of  verfe  in  them,  but  only  the  word 
part  of  it,  the  rhyme;  and  that,  into  the  bargain,  is 
far  from  good.  But,  which  is  more  intolerable,  by 
cramming  his  ill-chofen,  and  worfe-founding  mono- 
fyllables  fo  clofe  together;  the  very  fenfe  which  he  en- 
deavours to  explain,  is  become  more  obfcure  than  that 
of  his  author.  So  that  Holiday  himfelf  cannot  be  un- 
derftood,  without  as  large  a  commentary,  as  that  which 
he  makes  on  his  two  authors.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  make  a  fliift  to  find  the  meaning  of  Juvenal  with- 
out his  notes :  but  his  tranflation  is  more  difficult  than 
his  author.  And  I  find  beauties  in  the  Latin  to  re- 
compenfe  my  pains;  but  in  Holiday  and  Stapylton, 
my  ears,  in  the  firft  place,  are  mortally  offended ;  and 
then  their  fenfe  is  fo  perplexed,  that  I  return  to  the 
original,  as  the  more  pleafing  tafk,  as  well  as  the  more 
eafy. 

This  mufl  be  faid  for  our  tranflation,  that  if  we  give 
not  the  whole  fenfe  of  Juvenal,  yet  we  give  the  mofl 
confiderable  part  of  it .  we  give  it,  in  general,  fo  clear- 
ly, that  few  notes  are  fufficient  to  make  us  intelligible. 
We  make  our  author  at  leaft  appear  in  a  poetic  drefs. 
We  have  aftually  made  him  more  founding,  and  more 
elegant,  than  he  was  before  in  Englifh :  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  him  fpeak  that  kind  of  Englifh, 
which  he  would  have  fpoken  had  he  lived  in  England, 
and  had  written  to  this  age.  If  fometimes  any  of  us 
(and  it  is  but  feldoro}  make  him  exprcfs  the  cuftoms 
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and  manners  of  our  native  country,  rather  than  of 
Rome,  it  is,  either  when  there  was  fome  kind  of  ana- 
logy, betwixt  their  cuftoms  and  ours;  or  when,  to 
make  him  more  eafy  to  vulgar  underftandings,  we  give 
him  thofe  manners  which  are  familiar  to  us.  But  I 
defend  not  this  innovation,  it  is  enough  if  lean  excufe 
it.  For,  to  fpeak  fmcerely,  the  manners  of  nations 
and  ages  are  not  to  be  confounded ;  we  fliould  either 
make  them  Englifh,  or  leave  them  Roman.  If  this  can 
neither  be  defended,  nor  excufed,  let  it  be  pardoned^, 
at  lead,  becaufe  it  is  acknowledged  :  and  fo  much  the 
more  eafily,  as  being  a  fault  which  is  never  committed 
without  fome  pleafure  to  the  reader. 
■  Thus,  my  lord,  having  troubled  you  with  a  tedious 
vifit,  the  beft  manners  will  be  (hewn  in  the  leafl  cere- 
mony. I  will  jQip  away  while  your  back  is  turned, 
and  while  you  are  olherwife  employed :  with  great 
confufion,  for  having  entertained  you  fo  long  with  this 
difcourfe;  and  for  having  no  other  recompence  to  make 
you,  than  the  worthy  labours  of  my  fellow-undertakers 
in  this  work,  and  the  thankful  acknowledgments^ 
prayers,  and  perpetual  good  wifhes,  of. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordrtil'p's 

Moft  obliged,  Moft  humble. 

And  Moft  obedient  fervant. 

Jug,  1 8,  1 692,  J  O  H N  DRY D E N, 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  poet  gives  us  firft  a  kind  of  humorous  reafon  for 
his  writing :  that,  being  provoked  by  hearing  fo  many 
ill  poets  rehearfe  their  works,  he  does  himfelf  juftice 
on  them,  by  giving  them  as  bad  as  they  bring. 
But,  fmce  no  man  will  rank  himfelf  with  ill  writers, 
it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  if  fuch  wretches  could 
draw  an  audience,  he  thought  it  no  hard  matter  to 
excel  tljjsm,  and  gain  a  greater  efteem  with  the  pub- 
lic. Next  he  informs  us  more  openly,  why  he  ra- 
ther addifts  himfelf  to  fatire,  than  any  other  kind  of 
poetry.  And  here  he  difcovers  that  it  is  not  fo  much 
his  indignation  to  ill  poets,  as  to  ill  men,  which 
has  prompted  him  to  write.  He  therefore  gives  us 
a  fummary  and  general  view  of  the  vices  and  follies 
reigning  in  his  time.  So  that  this  firft  fatire  is  the 
natural  ground-work  of  all  the  reft.  Herein  he  con- 
fines himfelf  to  no  one  fubjeft,  but  ftrikes  indiffe- 
rently at  all  men  in  his  way :  in  every  following 
fatire  he  has  chofen  feme  particular  moral  which  he 
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s'vt)uld  inculcate;  and  laflies  fome  particular  vice  or 
folly  (an  art  with  which  our  lampooners  are  not  much 
acquainted).  But  our  poet  being  defirous  to  reform 
liis  own  age,  but  not  daring  to  attempt  it  by  an 
overt-aft  of  naming  living  perfons,  inveighs  only 
againft  thofe  who  were  infamous  in  the  times  imme- 
<3iately  preceding  his,  whereby  he  not  only  gives  a 
fair  warning  to  great  men,  that  their  memory  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  future  poets  and  hiftorians,  but  alfo, 
with  a  finer  ftroke  of  his  pen,  brands  even  the  living, 
and  perfonates  them  under  dead  men's  names. 

I  have  avoided  as  much  as  I  could  poffibly  the  borrowed 
learning  of  marginal  notes  and  illuftrations,  and  for 
that  reafon  have  tranflated  this  fatire  fomewhat 
largely.  And  freely  own  (if  it  be  a  fault)  that  I 
have  likewife  omitted  moft  of  the  proper  names,  be- 
caufe  I  thought  they  would  not  much  edify  the  reader. 
To  conclude,  if  in  two  or  three  places  I  have  deferr- 
ed all  the  commentators,  it  is  becaufe  they  firft 
deferted  my  author,  or  at  leaft  have  left  him  in  fo 
much  obfcurity,  that  too  much  room  is  left  for 
gueffing. 

OTILL  (hall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  thefcore, 

'*^  Stunn'd  with  hoarfe  Codrus'  Thefeid,  o'er  and  o'er? 

Shall  this  man's  elegies  and  t'  other's  play 

Unpunifh'd  murder  a  long  fummer's  day? 

Huge  Telephus,  a  formidable  page, 

dies  vengeance j  and  Oieftes'  bulky  ra^e 

Unfatisfy'd 
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•Unfatlsfy'd  with  margins  clofely  writ, 
rFoams  o'er  the  covers,  and  not  finifh'd  yet. 
No  man  can  take  a  more  familiar  note 
Of  his  own  home,   than  I  of  Vulcan's  grot. 
Or  Mars  his  grove,  or  hollow  winds  that  blow- 
Prom  ^Etna's  top,  or  tortur'd  ghofts  below. 
I  know  by  rote  the  fam'd  exploits  of  Greece; 
The  Centaurs'  fury,  and  the  golden  fleece; 
Through  the  thick  Ihades  th'  eternal  fcribbler  bauls. 
And  Ihades  the  ftatues  on  their  pedeftals. 
The  bell  and  word  on  the  fame  theme  employs 
.His  Mufe,  and  plagues  us  with  an  equal  noife, 

Provok'd  by  thefe  incorrigible  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  fchools ; 
Where,  with  men-boys,  I  ftrove  to  get  renown, 
Advifing  Sylla  to  a  private  gown. 
But,  fmce  the  world  with  writing  is  poffeft, 
I  '11  verfify  in  fpite;  and  do  my  beft. 
To  make  as  much  wafte  paper  as  the  reft. 

But  why  I  lift  aloft  the  Satire's  rod. 
And  tread  the  path  which  fam'd  Lucilius  trod. 
Attend  the  caufes  which  my  Mufe  have  led : 
"When  faplefs  eunuchs  mount  the  marriage-bed. 
When  mannifh  Mevia,  that  two  handed  whore, 
Aftride  on  horfe-back  hunts  the  Tufcan  boar. 
When  all  our  lords  are  by  his  wealth  outvy'd, 
Whofe  razor  on  my  callow  beard  was  try'd ; 
When  I  behold  the  fpawn  of  conquer'd  Nile, 
Crifpinus,  both  in  birth  and  manners  vile, 
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Pacing  In  pomp,  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Chang'd  oft  a-day  for  needlefs  luxury ; 
And  finding  oft  occafion  to  be  fann'd. 
Ambitious  to  produce  his  lady-hand ; 
Charg'd  with  light  fummer-rings  his  fingers  fweat. 
Unable  to  fupport  a  gem  of  weight : 
Such  fulfom  objeds  meeting  every  where, 
'Tis  hard  to  write,  but  harder  to  forbear. 
To  view  {o  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain, 
WTiat  hoops  of  iron  could  my  fpleen  contain! 
Vhen  pleading  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air. 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fafhion'd  chair. 
And,  after  him,  the  wretch  in  pomp  convey'd, 
Whofe  evidence  his  lord  and  friend  betray'd. 
And  but  the  wifti'd  occafion  does  attend. 
From  the  poor  nobles  the  laft  fpoils  to  rend. 
Whom  ev'n  fpies  dread  as  their  fuperior  fiend. 
And  bribe  with  prefents;  or,  when  prefents  fail. 
They  fend  their  proftituted  wives  for  bail : 
When  night-performance  holds  the  place  of  merit. 
And  brawn  and  back  the  next  of  kin  diflierit; 
For  fuch  good  parts  are  in  preferment's  way. 
The  rich  old  madam  never  fails  to  pay 
Her  legacies,  by  nature's  ftandard  given. 
One  gains  an  ounce,  another  gains  eleven : 
A  dear-bought  bargain,  all  things  duly  weigh'd. 
For  which  their  thrice-concoifled  blood  is  paid. 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who  in  the  brake 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  fnale^ 

Or 
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Or  play'd  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prize. 
For  which  the  vanquifh'd  rhetorician  dies. 

What  indignation  boils  within  my  veins, 
When    perjur'd    guardians,  proud   with   impious 

gains, 
Choak  up  the  ftreets,  too  narrow  for  their  trains! 
Whofe  wards,  by  want  betray'd,  to  crimes  are  led 
"Too  foul  to  name,  too  fulfom  to  be  read ! 
When  he  who  pill'd  his  province  fcapes  the  laws. 
And  keeps  his  money,  though  he  loft  his  caufe : 
His  fine  begg'd  off,  contemns  his  infamy. 
Can  rife  at  twelve,  and  get  him  drunk  ere  three: 
Dnjoys  his  exile,  and,  condemn'd  in  vain. 
Leaves  thee,  prevailing  province,  to  complain  ? 

Such  villainies  rouz'd  Horace  into  wrath : 
And  'tis  more  noble  to  purfue  his  path. 
Than  an  old  tale  of  Diomede  repeat. 
Or  labouring  after  Hercules  to  fweat. 
Or  wandering  in  the  winding  maze  of  Crete; 
Or  with  the  winged  fmith  aloft  to  fly. 
Or  fluttering  perifh  with  his  foolifli  boy. 

"With  what  impatience  muft  the  Mufe  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  hulband  fold! 
For  though  the  law  makes  null  th'  adulterer's  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  fucceed ; 
Who  his  taught  eyes  up  to  the  cieling  throws. 
And  fleeps  all  over  but  his  wakeful  nofe. 
When  he  dares  hope  a  colonel's  command, 
■^Whofe  courfers  kept,  ran  out  his  father's  land  j 

Who, 
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Who  yet  a  ftripllng,  Nero's  chariot  drove,  -> 

Whirrd  o'er  the  ftreets,  while  his  vain  mafcer  ftrove    t 
With  boafted  art  to  pleafe  his  eunuch-love.  jf 

Would  it  not  make  a  modeft  author  dare 
To  draw  his  table-book  within  the  fquare. 
And  fill  with  notes,  when,  lolling  at  his  eafCi, 
Maecenas-like,  the  happy  rogue  he  fees 
Borne  by  fix  weary 'd  flaves  in  open  view. 
Who  cancel'd  an  old  will,  and  fbrg'd  a  new; 
Made  wealthy  at  the  fmall  expence  of  figning 
With  a  wet  feal,  and  a  frefli  interlining  ? 
The  lady,  next,  requires  a  lalhing  line. 
Who  fqueez'd  a  toad  into  her  hufband's  wine: 
So  well  the  fafhionable  medicine  thrives. 
That  now  'tis  praftis'd  ev'n  by  country  wives: 
Poifoning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  fear  : 
And  fpotted  corpfe  are  frequent  on  the  bier. 
Would  "ft  thou  to  honours  and  preferments  climb? 
Be  bold  in  mifchief,  dare  fome  mighty  crime. 
Which  dungeons,  death,  or  banifhment  deferves : 
For  virtue  is  but  drily  prais'd,  and  ftarves. 
Great  men,  to  great  crimes,  owe  their  plate  emboft, ' 
Fair  palaces,  and  furniture  of  cod ; 
And  high  commands :  a  fneaking  fin  is  loft. 
Who  can  behold  that  rank  old  letcher  keep 
His  fon"s  corrupted  wife,  and  hope  to  fleep? 
Or  that  male-harlot,  or  that  unfiedg'd  boy. 
Eager  to  fin,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
If  nature  could  not,  anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  fluff  as  I  or  Shadwell  write. 
Vol.  XXIV.  Q^  Count 
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Count  from  the  time,  fince  old  Deucalion's  boat, 
Rais'd  by  the  flood,  did  on  Parnaffus  float; 
And,  fcarcely  mooring  on  the  cliff,  implor'd 
An  oracle  how  man  might  be  reftor'd ; 
When  foften'd  ftones  and  vital  breath  enfu'd. 
And  virgins  naked  vv'ere  by  lovers  vievs^'d; 
What  ever  fince  that  golden  age  was  done. 
What  human  kind  defires,  and  what  they  fhun. 
Rage,  paffions,  pleafures,  impotence  of  will. 
Shall  this  fatirical  colleftion  fill. 

What  age  fo  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore. 
Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 
When  were  the  dice  with  more  profufion  thrown  ? 
The  well- fill 'd  fob  not  empty 'd  now  alone. 
But  gamefters  for  whole  patrimonies  play; 
The  fteward  brings  the  deeds  which  muft  convey 
The  loft  eftate :  what  more  than  madnefs  reigns, 
W'hen  one  fliort  fitting  many  hundreds  drains. 
And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  fupply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery  ? 

What  age  fo  many  fumraer-feats  did  fee  ? 
Or  which  -of  our  forefathers  far'd  fo  well. 
As  on  feven  difhes,  at  a  private  meal  ? 
Qients  of  old  were  feafted  j  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door ; 
Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  foon  difpatch'd : 
The  paltry  largefs,  too,  feverely  watch'd. 
Ere  given ;  and  every  face  obferv'd  with  care. 
That  no  intruding  guefts  ufurp  a  Ihare. 

Known, 
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Known,  you  receive :  the  crier  calls  aloud  "| 

Our  old  nobility  of  Trojan-blood,  V 

WTio  gape  among  the  crowd  for  their  precarious  food.  J  , 

The  prastors,  and  the  tribunes  voice  is  heard; 

The  freedman  juftles,  and  will  be  preferr'd; 

Firft  come,  firft  ferv'd,  he  cries;  and  I,  in  fpight 

Of  your  great  Lordfhips,  will  maintain  my  right. 

Though  born  a  flave,  though  my  torn  ears  are  bor'd, 

'Tis  not  the  birth,  'tis  money  makes  the  Lord. 

The  rent  of  five  fair  houfes  I  receive; 

What  greater  honours  can  the  purple  give? 

The  poor  patrician  is  reduc'd  to  keep. 

In  melancholy  walks,  a  grafier's  fheep: 

Not  Pallus  nor  Licinius  had  my  treafure; 

Then  let  the  facred  tribunes  wait  my  leifure. 

Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  (Ireet, 

And  trudg'd  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet: 

Gold  is  the  greateft  God ;  though  yet  we  fee 

No  temples  rais'd  to  money's  majefty. 

No  altars  fuming  to  her  power  divine. 

Such  as  to  valour,  peace,  and  virtue  fhine. 

And  faith,  and  concord :  where  the  ftork  on  high 

Seems  to  falute  her  infant  progeny : 

Prefaging  pious  love  with  her  aufpicious  cry. 

But  fmce  our  knights  and  fenators  account. 

To  what  their  fordid  begging  vails  amount. 

Judge  what  a  wretched  (hare  the  poor  attends, 

Whofe  whole  fubfiftence  on  thofe  alms  depends! 

Their  houfhold  fire,  their  raiment,  and  their  food. 

Prevented  by  thofe  harpies;  when  a  wood 
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Of  litters  thick  befiege  the  donor's  gate. 

And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 

The  promis'd  dole :  nay,  fome  have  learn'd  the  trick 

To  beg  for  abfent  perfons ;  feign  them  fick, 

Clofe  mew'd  in  their  fedans,  for  fear  of  air: 

And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 

This  is  my  fpoufe :  difpatch  her  with  her  fhare. 

'Tis  Galla  :  let  her  lady(hip  but  peep  ; 

No,  Sir,  'tis  pity  to  difturb  her  fleep. 

Such  fine  employments  our  whole  days  divide : 
The  falutations  of  the  morning-tide 
Call  up  the  fun;  thofe  ended,  to  the  hall 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  bawl; 
Then  to  the  ftatues;  where,  amidft  the  race 
Of  conquering  Rome,  fome  Arab  (hews  his  face, 
Infcrib'd  with  titles,  and  profanes  the  place; 
Fit  to  be  pifs'd  againft,  and  fomewhat  more. 
The  great  man,  home-condufted,  (huts  his  door  ; 
Old  clients,  weary'd  out  with  fruitlefs  care, 
Difmifs  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  defpair. 
Though  much  againft  the  grain  forc'd  to  retire^, 
Buy  roots  for  fupper,  and  provide  a  fire. 

Meantime  his  lordlhip  lolls  within  at  eafe. 
Pampering  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities; 
Both  fea  and  land  are  ranfack'd  for  the  feaftj 
And  his  own  gut  the  fole  invited  gueft. 
Such  plate,  fuch  tables,  difhes  dreft  fo  well. 
That  whole  eftates  are  fwallow'd  at  a  meal. 
Ev'n  parafites  are  banifh'd  from  his  board 

{At  once  a  fordid  and  luxurious  lord) : 

5"  Prodigious 
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Prodigious  throat,  for  which  whole  boars  are  dreft 
(A  creature  form'd  to  furnifli  out  a  feaft). 
But  prefent  punifhment  purfues  his  maw, 
"When  furfeited  and  fwell'd,  the  peacock  raw 
He  bears  into  the  bath;  whence  want  of  breath. 
Repletions,  apoplex,  inteftate  death. 
His  fate  makes  table-talk,  divulg'd  with  fcorn. 
And  he,  a  jeft,  into  his  grave  is  born. 

No  age  can  go  beyond  us ;  future  times 
Can  add  no  farther  to  the  prefent  crimes. 
Our  fens  but  the  fame  things  can  wifh  and  do ;         -v 
Vice  is  at  ftand,  and  at  the  higheft  flow.  I 

I'hen,  Satire,  fpread  thy  fails ;  take  all  the  winds  can  j 
blow,  -' 

Some  may,  perhaps,  demand  what  Mufe  can  yield 
Sufficient  ftrength  for  fuch  a  fpacious  field  ? 
From  whence  can  be  deriv'd  fo  large  a  vein. 
Bold  truth  to  fpeak,  and.  fpoken  to  maintain  ? 
When  god-like  Freedom  is  fo  far  bereft 
The  noble  mind,  that  fcarce  the  name  is  left? 
Y.xt  fcandalum  magnatum  was  begot. 
No  matter  if  the  great  forgave  or  not : 
But  if  that  honert  licence  now  you  rake. 
If  into  rogU'  s  omnipotent  you  take. 
Death  is  your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a  ftake; 
Smear'd  o'er  with  wax,  and  fet  on  blaze,  to  light 
The  Itreets,  and  make  a  dreadful  fire  by  night. 

Shall  they  who  drench'd  three  uncles  in  a  draught 
Of  poifonous  juice  be  then  in  triumph  brought, 
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Make  lanes  among  the  people  where  they  go,^ 
And,  mounted  high  on  downy  chariots,  throw 
Difdainful  glances  on  the  crowd  below  ? 
Be  lilent,  and  beware,  if  fuch  you  fee; 
^Tis  defamation  but  to  fay.  That's  he! 
Againft  bold  Turnus  the  great  Trojan  arm, 
Amidft  their  ftrokes  the  poet  gets  no  harm  : 
Achilles  may  in  epic  verfe  be  fkin,. 
And  none  of  all  his  myrmidons  complain : 
Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cryj 
Not  if  he  drown  himfelf  for  company : 
But  when  Lucilius  brandi(hes  his  pen. 
And  flalhes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  fweat  ftands  in  drops  on  every  part; 
And  rage  fuccceds  to  tears,  revenge  to  fmart : 
Mufe,  beadvis'd;  'tis  paft  confidering-time. 
When  enter'd  once  the  dangerous  lifts  of  rhimes. 
Since  none  the  living  villains  dare  implead. 
Arraign  them  in  the  perfons  of  the  dead. 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  ftorv  of  this  fatire  fpeaks  itfelf.  Umbrltius,  the 
fuppofed  friend  of  Juvenal,  and  himfelf  a  poet,  is 
leaving  Rome,  and  retiring  to  Cumae.  Our  au- 
thor accompanies  him  out  of  town.  Before  they 
take  leave  of  each  other,  Umbritius  tells  his  friend 
the  reafons  which  oblige  him  to  lead  a  private 
life,  in  an  obfcure  place.  He  complains  that  an 
honeft  man  cannot  get  his  bread  at  Rome:  that 
none  but  flatterers  make  their  fortunes  there : 
that  Grecians  and  other  foreigners  raife  them- 
felves  by  thofe  fordid  arts  which  he  defcribes,  and 
againft  which  he  bitterly  inveighs.  He  reckons 
up  the  feveral  inconvcniencies  which  arife  from  a 
city-life;  and  the  many  dangers  which  attend  it. 
Upbraids  the  noblemen  with  covetoufnefs,  for  not 
rewarding  good  poets ;  and  arraigns  the  govern- 
ment for  ftarving  them.  The  great  art  of  this 
0^4  fatire 
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fatire  is  particularly  fhown,  in  common-places ;  and  a 
drawing  in  as  many  vices,  as  could  naturally  fall  into 
the  compafs  of  it. 

GRIEV'D  though  I  am  an  ancient  friend  to  lofe,  "i 
I  like  the  folitary  feat  he  chofe :  j- 

In  quiet  Cumae  fixing  his  repofe:  J 

Where  far  from  noify  Rome  fecure  he  lives. 
And  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  gives. 
The  road  to  Bajae,  and  that  foft  recefs 
Which  all  the  gods  with  all  their  bounty  blefs. 
Though  I  in  Prochyta  with  greater  eafe 
Could  live,  than  in  a  ftreet  of  palaces. 
What  fccnes  fo  defert,  or  fo  full  of  fright. 
As  towering  houfes  tumbling  in  the  night. 
And  Rome  on  fire  beheld  by  its  own  blazing  light  ? 
But  worfe  than  all  the  clattering  tiles,  and  worfe 
Than  thoufand  padders,  is  the  poet's  curfe. 
Rogues  that  in  dog-days  cannot  rhime  forbear: 
But  without  mercy  read,  and  make  you  hear. 
Now  while  my  friend,  juft  ready  to  depart. 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart; 
He  ftopp'd  a  little  at  the  Conduit-gate, 
Where  Numa  model'd  once  the  Roman  ftate. 
In  mighty  councils  with  his  nymph  retir'd 
Though  now  the  facred  (hades  and  founts  are  hir'd 
By  banifh'd  Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can  lay- 
In  a  fmall  balket,  on  a  wifp  of  hay ; 
Yet  fuch  our  avarice  is,  that  every  tree 
Pays  for  his  head;  nor  fleep  itfelf  is  free: 

Nor 
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Nor  place,  nor  perfons,  now  are  facred  held. 

From  their  own  grove  the  Mufes  are  expell'd. 

Into  this  lonely  vale  our  fteps  we  bend, 

I  and  my  fullen  difcontented  friend : 

The  marble  caves,  and  aquasdufts  we  view; 

But  how  adulterate  now,  and  different  from  the  true? 

How  much  more  beauteous  had  the  fountain  been 

Embellifli'd  with  her  firft  created  green. 

Where  crjftal  ftreams  through  living  turf  had  run» 

Contented  with  an  urn  of  native  ftone! 

Then  thus  Umbritius  (with  an  angry  frown^ 
And  looking  back  on  this  degenerate  town,) 
Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  fupport. 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court. 
No  profit  rifes  from  th*  ungrateful  fiage. 
My  poverty  encreafing  with  my  age, 
'Tis  time  to  give  my  jufl  difdain  a  vent. 
And,  curfing,  leave  fo  bafe  a  government. 
Where  Daedalus  his  borrow'd  wings  laid  by. 
To  that  obfcure  retreat  I  chufe  to  fly : 
WTiile  yet  few  furrows  on  m)'  face  are  feen. 
While  I  walk  upright,  an  old  age  is  green. 
And  Lachefis  has  fomewhat  left  to  fpin.' 
Now,  now,  'tis  time  to  quit  this  curfed  place. 
And  hide  from  villains  my  too  honell  face : 
Here  let  Arturius  live,  and  fuch  as  he : 
Such  manners  will  with  fuch  a  town  agree. 
Knaves,  who  in  full  afTemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black; 

Can 
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Can  hire  large  houfes,  and  opprefs  the  poor 
By  farm'd  excife;  can  cleanfe  the  common  fhore; 
And  rent  the  fifhery;  can  bear  the  dead; 
And  teach  their  eyes  diflembled  tears  to  fhed. 
All  this  for  gain ;  for  gain  they  fell  their  very  head. 
Thefe  fellows  fee  (what  fortune's  power  can  do) 
Were  once  the  minftrels  of  a  country  (how : 
FoUow'd  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town. 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known. 
But  now,  grown  rich,  on  drunken  holidays. 
At  their  own  cofts  exhibit  public  plays  : 
Where,  influenc'd  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will. 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 
From  thence  return 'd,  their  fordid  avarice  rakes 
In  excrements  again,  and  hires  the  jakes. 
"Why  hire  they  not  the  town,  not  every  thing. 
Since  fuch  as  they  have  fortune  in  a  firing  ? 
Who,  for  her  pleafure,  can  her  fools  advance'; 
And  tofs  them  topmoft  on  the  wheel  of  chance. 
What's  Rome  to  me,  what  bufinefs  have  I  there, 
I  who  can  neither  lie,  nor  falfely  fwear  ? 
Nor  praife  my  patron's  undeferving  rhymes. 
Nor  yet  comply  with  him,  nor  with  his  times; 
Unlkiird  in  fchemes  by  planets  to  forefhow. 
Like  canting  rafcals,  how  the  wars  will  go : 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognofticate 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate: 
Nor  in  the  entrails  of  a  toad  have  pry'd. 
Nor  carry 'd  bawdy  prefents  to  a  bride; 

For 
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For  want  of  thefe  town  virtues,  thus,  alone, 
I  go  conduced  on  my  way  by  none; 
Like  a  dead  member  from  the  body  rent  5 
Maim'd,  and  unufeful  to  the  government. 
Who  now  is  lov'd,  but  he  who  loves  the  times, 
Confcious  of  clofe  intrigues,  and  dipt  in  crimes  j 
Labouring  with  fecrets  which  his  bofom  burn. 
Yet  never  muft  to  public  light  return? 
They  get  reward  alone  who  can  betray : 
For  keeping  honeft  counfels  none  will  pay. 
He  who  can  Verres,  when  he  will,  accufe. 
The  purfe  of  Verres  may  at  pleafure  ufe; 
But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hides. 
And  pays  the  fea  in  tributary  tides. 
Be  bribe  fufficient  to  corrupt  the  breaft; 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  reft. 
Great  men  with  jealous  eyes  the  friend  behold, 
Whofe  fecrecy  they  purchafe  with  their  gold. 
I  hafte  to  tell  thee,  nor  fhall  ftiame  oppofe 
What  confidence  our  wealthy  Romans  chofe ; 
And  whom  I  moft  abhor:   to  fpeak  my  mind, 
I  hate,  in  Rome,  a  Grecian  town  to  find : 
To  fee  the  fcum  of  Greece  tranfplanted  here, 
Receiv'd  like  gods,  is  what  I  cannot  bear. 
Nor  Greeks  alone,  but  Syrians  here  abound, 
Obfcene  Orontes,  diving  under  ground. 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tyber's  hungry  (hores. 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores : 
Hither  their  crooked  harps  and  cuftoms  come: 
All  find  receipt  in  hofpitable  Rome, 
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The  barbarous  harlots  crowd  the  public  place: 

Go,  fools,  and  purchafe  an  unclean  embrace  : 

The  painted  mitre  court,  and  the  more  painted  face. 

Old  Romulus,  and  father  Mars,  look  down. 

Your  herdfman  primitive,  your  homely  clown. 

Is  turn'd  a  beau  in  a  loofe  tawdry  gown. 

His  once  unkem'd  and  horrid  locks  behold 

Stilling  fweet  oil:   his  neck  inchain'd  with  gold: 

Aping  the  foreigners  in  every  drefs ; 

Which,  bought  at  greater  coft,  becomes  him  lefs. 

Meantime  they  wifely  leave  their  native  land. 

From  Sycion,  Samos,  and  from  Alaband, 

And  Amydon,  to  Rome  they  fwarm  in  fhoals : 

So  fweet  and  eafy  is  the  gain  from  fools. 

Poor  refugees  at  firft,  they  purchafe  here ; 

And,  foon  as  denizened,   they  domineer. 

Grow  to  the  great,  a  flattering  fervile  rout : 

Work  themfelves  inward,  and  their  patrons  out. 

Quick-witted,  brazen-fac'd,  with  fluent  tongues. 

Patient  of  labours,  and  diflembling  wrongs. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guefs  him  if  you  can. 

Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  fingle  man? 

A  cook,  a  conjurer,  a  rhetorician, 

A  painter,  pedant,  a  geometrician, 

A  dancer  on  the  ropes,  and  a  phylician. 

All  things  the  hungry  Greek  exaftly  knows : 

And  bid  him  go  to  heaven,  to  heaven  he  goes. 

In  (hort,  no  Scythian,  Moor,  or  Thracian  born. 

But  in  that  town  which  arras  and  arts  adorn, 
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Shall  he  be  plac'd  above  me  at  the  board. 

In  purple  cloath'd,  and  lolling  like  a  lord? 

Shall  he  before  me  fign,  whom  t'  other  day  a 

A  fmall  craft  veffel  hither  did  convey ;  J. 

Where  ftow'd  with  prunes,  and  rotten  figs,  he  lay?  J 

How  little  is  the  privilege  become 

Of  being  born  a  citizen  of  Rome! 

The  Greeks  get  all  by  fulfom  flatteries; 

A  mofl:  peculiar  ftrokc  they  have  at  lies. 

They  make  a  wit  of  their  infipid  friend ; 

His  blobber-lip  and  beetle-brows  commend ; 

His  long  crane-neck  and  narrow  fhoulders  praife; 

You'd  think  they  were  defcribing  Hercules. 

A  creaking  voice  for  a  clear  treble  goes ; 

Though  harfher  than  a  cock  that  treads  and  crows. 

We  can  as  grofly  praife;  but,  to  our  grief. 

No  flattery  but  from  Grecians  gains  belief, 

Befides  thefe  qualities,  we  muft  agree 
They  mimic  better  on  the  ftage  than  we : 
The  wife,  the  whore,  the  fhepherdefs,  they  play. 
In  fuch  a  free,  and  fuch  a  graceful  way. 
That  we  believe  a  very  woman  fhown. 
And  fancy  fomething  underneath  the  gown. 
But  not  Antiochus,  nor  Stratocles,  "j 

Our  ears  and  ravifli'd  eyes  can  only  pleafe  :  > 

The  nation  is  compos 'd  of  fuch  as  thefe.  J 

All  Greece  is  one  comedian  :  laugh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  afs  can  bray: 
Grieve,  and  they  grieve;   if  you  weep  filently,  "I 

There  feems  a  filent  echo  in  their  eye :  > 

Ihey  cannot  mourn  like  you,  but  they  can  cry,       J 

Call 
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Call  for  a  fire,  their  winter  cloaths  they  take : 

Begin  but  you  to  fhiver,  and  they  fhake: 

In  froft  and  fnow,  if  you  complain  of  heat. 

They  rub  th'  unfweating  brow,  and  fwear  they  fweat. 

We  live  not  on  the  fquare  with  fuch  as  thefe. 

Such  are  our  betters,  who  can  better  pleafe: 

Who  day  and  night  are  like  a  looking-glafs; 

Still  ready  to  refled  their  patron's  face. 

The  panegyric  hand,  and  lifted  eye, 

Prepar'd  for  fome  new  piece  of  flattery. 

Ev'n  naftinefs,  occafions  will  afford; 

They  praife  a  belching,  or  well-pifling  lord. 

Befides,  there's  nothing  facred,  nothing  free 

From  bold  attempts  of  their  rank  letchery. 

Through  the  whole  family  their  labours  run  ; 

The  daughter  is  debauch'd,  the  wife  is  won: 

Nor  'fcapes  the  bridegroom,  or  the  blooming  fon 

If  none  they  find  for  their  lewd  purpofe  fit. 

They  with  the  walls  and  very  floors  commit. 

They  fearch  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,  and  fo 

Are  worfliip'd  there,  and  fear'd  for  what  they  know. 

And,  now  we  talk  of  Grecians,  caft  a  view 
On  what,  in  fchools,  their  men  of  morals  do; 
A  rigid  ftoick  his  own  pupil  flew : 
A  friend,  againft  a  friend  of  his  own  cloth, 
Turn'd  evidence,  and  murder'd  on  his  oath. 
What  room  is  left  for  Romans  in  a  town 
Where  Grecians  rule,  and  cloaks  control  the  gown  ? 
Some  Diphilus,  or  fome  Protogenes, 

Look  Iharply  out,  our  fenators  to  feize: 

Engrofs 
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Engrofs  them  wholly,  by  their  native  art. 
And  fear'd  no  rivals  in  their  bubble's  heart; 
One  drop  of  poifon  in  my  patron's  ear. 
One  flight  fuggeftion  of  a  fenfelefs  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  ferves  to  ruin  me; 
Difgrac'd,  and  banifli'd  from  the  family. 
In  vain  forgotten  fervices  I  boaft; 
My  long  dependance  in  an  hour  is  loft: 
Look  round  the  world,  what  country  will  appear. 
Where  fiiends  are  left  with  greater  eafe  than  here? 
At  Rome  (nor  think  me  partial  to  the  poor} 
All  offices  of  ours  are  out  of  door: 
In  vain  we  rife,  and  to  the  levees  run; 
My  lord  himfelf  is  up,  before,  and  gone: 
The  prxtor  bids  his  liftors  mend  their  pace. 
Left  his  colleague  outftrip  him  in  the  race : 
The  childifh  matrons  are,  long  fince,  awake: 
And,  for  affronts,  the  tardy  vifits  take. 

'Tis  frequent,  here,  to  fee  a  free-born  fon 
On  the  left-hand  of  a  rich  hireling  run ; 
Becaufe  the  wealthy  rogue  can  throw  away. 
For  half  a  brace  of  bouts,  a  tribune's  pay: 
But  you,  poor  finner,  though  you  love  the  vice. 
And,  like  the  whore,  demur  upon  the  price : 
And,  frighted  with  the  wicked  fum,  forbear 
To  lend  a  hand,  and  help  her  from  the  chair. 

Produce  a  witnefs  of  unblemifh'd  life. 
Holy  as  Numa,  or  as  Numa's  wife. 
Or  him  who  bid  th'  unhallow'd  flames  retire, 
Aad  fnatch'd  the  trembling  goddefs  from  the  fire! 

The 
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The  queftion  is  not  put,  how  far  extends 
His  piety,  but  what  he  yearly  fpends : 
Quick  to  the  bufiners;  how  he  lives,  and  eats; 
How  largely  gives ;  how  fplendidly  he  treats  : 
How  many  thoufand  acres  feed  his  fiieep. 
What  are  his  rents  ?   what  fervants  does  he  keep, 
Th'  account  is  foon  caft  up;  the  judges  rate 
Our  credit  in  the  court  by  our  eftate. 
Swear  by  our  gods,  or  thofe  the  Greeks  adore. 
Thou  art  as  fure  forfworn,  as  thou  art  poor: 
The  poor  muft  gain  their  bread  by  perjury  j 
And  ev'n  the  gods,  that  other  means  deny. 
In  confcience  muft  abfolve  them,  when  they  lye. 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  ftili  a  gibe  in  ftore; 
And  will  be  monftrous  witty  on  the  poor: 
For  the  tern  furtout  and  the  tatter'd  veft. 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  jeft : 
The  greafy  gown,  fully'd  with  often  turning, 
Gives  a  good  hint,  to  fay.  The  man's  in  mourning; 
Or  if  the  fhoe  be  ript,  or  patches  put, 
"He's  wounded!   fee  the  plaiiler  on  his  foot. 
Want  is  the  fcorn  of  every  wealthy  fool; 
And  wit  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule. 
Pack  hence,  and  from  the  cover'd  benches  rife, 
(The  Mafter  of  the  Ceremonies  cries) 
This  is  no  place  for  you,  whofe  fmall  eftate 
Is  not  the  value  of  the  fettled  rate : 
The  fons  of  happy  punks,  the  pandar's  heir. 
Are  privileged  to  fit  in  triumph  there. 
To  clap  the  firft,  and  rule  the  theatre. 

Up 
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Up  to  the  galleries,  for  fhame,  retreat; 
For,  by  the  Rofcian  law,  the  poor  can  claim  no  feat. 
Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed. 
The  man  that  poll'd  but  twelve-pence  for  his  head  ? 
Who  ever  nam"d  a  poor  man  for  his  heir. 
Or  caird  him  to  affift  the  judging-chair  ? 
The  poor  were  wife,  who,  by  the  rich  opprefs'd. 
Withdrew,  and  fought  a  facred  place  of  reft. 
Once  they  did  well,  to  free  themfelves  from  fcomj 
But  had  done  better  never  to  return. 
Rarely  they  rife  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helplefs  poverty. 
At  Rome  'tis  worfe;  where  houfe-rent  by  the  year. 
And  ferv&nts  bellies  coft  fo  devilifh  dear ; 
And  tavern-bills  run  high  for  hungry  chear. 
To  drink  or  eat  in  earthen-ware  we  fcorn. 
Which  cheaply  country-cupboards  does  adorn : 
And  coarfe  blue  hoods  on  holidays  are  worn. 
Some  diftant  parts  of  Italy  are  known. 
Where  none  but  only  dead  men  wear  a  gown : 
On  theatres  of  turf,  in  homely  ftate. 
Old  plays  they  aft,  old  feafts  they  celebrate : 
The  fame  rude  fong  returns  upon  the  crowd. 
And,  by  tradition,  is  for  wit  allow'd. 
The  mimic  yearly  gives  the  fame  delights; 
And  in  the  mother's  arms  the  clownifh  infant  frights. 
Their  habits  (undiftinguifli'd  by  degree) 
Are  plain  alike ;  the  fame  fimplicity. 
Both  on  the  ftage,  and  in  the  pit,  you  fee. 
Vol.  XXIV.  R  In 
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In  his  white  cloak  the  magiftrate  appears ; 
The  country-bumkin  the  fame  livery  wears. 
But  here,  attir'd,  beyond  our  purfe  we  go. 
For  ufelefs  ornament  and  flaunting  fhow: 
iWe  take  on  trult,  in  purple  robes  to  Ihine; 
And,  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine. 
This  is  a  common  vice,  though  all  things  here 
Are  fold,  and  fold  unconfcionably  dear. 
What  will  you  give  that  CofTus  may  but  view 
Tour  face,  and  in  the  crowd  diftinguifli  you; 
May  take  your  incenfe  like  a  gracious  God, 
And  anfwer  only  with  a  civil  nod  ? 
To  pleafe  our  patrons,  in  this  vicious  age. 
We  make  our  entrance  by  the  favourite  page : 
Shave  his  firft  down,  and  when  he  pulls  his  hair. 
The  confecrated  locks  to  temples  bear: 
Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  fells. 
And,  with  our  oflferings,  help  to  raife  his  vails. 

Who  fears  in  country-towns  a  houfe's  fall. 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall? 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here; 
Which  buttreffes  and  props  but  fcarcely  bear: 
And  'tis  the  village-mafon's  daily  calling, 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falling. 
To  cleanfe  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to  clofe; 
And,  for  one  night,  fecure  his  lord's  repofe. 
At  Cum^  we  can  fleep  quite  round  the  year, 
Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly, 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 
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Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  ftore 
(Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 
Thy  own  third  floxy  fmokes,  while  thou,  fupine. 
Are  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigefled  wine. 
For  if  the  loweft  floors  already  burn. 
Cock-loft  and  garrets  foon  will  take  the  turn. 
"Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  were  bred, 
"Which,  in  their  nefts  unfafe,  are  timely  fled. 

Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  fo  fhort  to  boot. 
That  his  fnort  wife's  fhort  legs  hung  dangling  out; 
His  cupboard's  head  fix  earthen  pitchers  grac'd. 
Beneath  them  was  his  trufty  tankard  plac'd. 
And,  to  fupport  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron  call  from  honeft  clay ; 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chefl  contain'd  j 
Whofe  covers  much  of  mouldinefs  complain'd: 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread; 
And  with  heroic  verfe  luxurioully  were  fed, 
'Tis  true,  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boail. 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  loft. 
Begg'd  naked  through  the  ftreets  of  wealthy  Rome; 
And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 

But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  burn. 
The  nobles  change  their  cloaths,  the  matrons  mourn; 
The  city-pr2Etor  will  no  pleadings  hear ;  t 

Tlie  very  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear :  I 

And  look  aghaft,  as  if  the  Gauls  were  here.  J 

While  yet  it  burns,  th'  officious  nation  flies. 
Some  to  condole,  and  fome  to  bring  fupplies ; 

R  a  One 
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One  fends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one 

With  naked  ftatues  of  the  Parian  ftone. 

The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  feem  to  live; 

While  others  images  for  altars  give; 

One  books  and  fkreens,  and  Pallas  to  the  bread:  5 

Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gives  bed. 

Childlefs  Arturius,  vallly  rich  before. 

Thus  by  his  lofTes  multiplies  his  ftore: 

Sufpefted  for  accomplice  to  the  fire. 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 

But,  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 
To  the  dear  plaj'-houfe,  and  the  players  too  : 
Sweet  country-feats  are  purchas'd  every  where. 
With  lands  and  gardens,  at  lefs  price  than  here 
You  hire  a  darkfome  doghole  by  the  year, 
A  fmall  convenience  decently  prepar'd,  • 
A  fhallow  well  that  rifes  in  your  yard. 
That  fpreads  his  eafy  cryftal  ftreams  around. 
And  waters  all  the  pretty  fpot  of  ground. 
There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate. 
And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  treat, 
'Tis  fomewhat  to  be  lord  of  forae  fmall  ground 
In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  leaft,  turn  round. 

'Tis  frequent,  here,  for  want  of  fleep  to  die;        T 
Which  fumes  of  undigefted  feafts  deny;  f 

And,  with  imperfed  heat,  in  languid  ftomachs  fry.  J 
What  houfe  fecure  from  noife  the  poor  can  keep. 
When  ev'n  the  rich  can  fcarce  afford  to  fleep; 
So  dear  it  cofts  to  purchafe  reft  in  Rome ; 
And  hence  the  fources  of  difeafes  come. 

The 
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The  drover  who  his  fellow-d rover  meets 
In  narrow  paflages  of  winding  ftreets ; 
The  waggoners  that  curfe  their  ftanding  teams. 
Would  wake  ev'n  drowfy  Drufius  from  his  dreams. 
And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay. 
But  fweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way; 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write. 
Or  fleep  at  eafe :  the  fhutters  make  it  night. 
Yet  ftill  he  reaches,  firft,  the  public  place : 
The  prefs  before  him  flops  the  client's  pace. 
The  crowd  that  follows  crudi  his  panting  fides. 
And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 
One  elbows  him,  one  juftles  in  the  fhoal : 
A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole  : 
Stocking'd  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  goes ;        i . 
And  fome  rogue-foldier,  with-his  hob-nail'd  flioes,    > 
Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows.  J 

See  with  what  fmoke  our  doles  we  celebrate:         -n 
A  hundred  guefts,  invited,  walk  in  flate:  I 

A  hundred  hungry  flaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitchens,  J 
•  wait.  -* 

Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  muft  bear. 
Which  fcarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear: 
Yet  they  mufi:  walk  upright  beneath  the  loan  : 
Nay,  run,  and  running  blow  the  fparkling flames  abroad. 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  waggons  borne, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie; 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For,  (hould  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crufh,  and  pound  to  duft,  the  crowd  below: 
Norfricnds  theirfriends,  norfires  theirfonscouldknow: 
R  ^  Nor 
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Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcafs  would  remain  i 
But  a  mafh'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the  flain. 
One  vaft  deftruftion  ;  not  the  foul  alone. 
But  bodies,  like  the  foul,  vifibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  fervants  wafh  the  platter,  fcour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  fheets  difplay; 
And  oil  them  firft  j  and  each  is  handy  in  his  w^ay. 
But  he,  for  whom  this  bufy  care  they  take. 
Poor  ghoft!  is  wandering  by  the  Stygian  lake; 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  face; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place; 
His  palTage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer : 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  difcharge  his  fare.. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  firfl,  behold  our  houfes  dreadful  height: 
From  whence  come  broken  potflierds  tumbling  down; 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret-windows  thrown : 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  the  flinty 

ftone. 

'Tis  want  of  fenfe  to  fup  abroad  too  late; 
Unlefs  thou  firft  haft  fettled  thy  eftate. 
As  many  fates  attend  thy  fteps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  ftreet. 
Blefs  the  good  Gods,  and  think  thy  chance  is  rare 
To  have  a  pifs-pot  only  for  thy  fliare. 
The  fcouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bed-time,  takes  no  reft  that  night. 
Faffing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  ftern  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  flain : 

'Tis 
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*Tis  fo  ridiculous,  but  fo  true  withal, 

A  bully  cannot  fleep  without  a  brawl : 

Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine. 

He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline: 

Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  fix. 

And  on  the  lacquies  will  no  quarrel  fix. 

His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroider'd  coat. 

May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  fecure  on  foot. 

But  me,  who  muft  by  moon-light  homeward  bend. 

Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 

Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 

He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 

He  ftands,  and  bids  me  ftand:   I  muft  abide ; 

For  he's  the  ftronger;  and  is  drunk  befide. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries. 
And  fhred  the  leeks  that  in  your  ftomach  rife? 
Whofe  windy  beans  have  fl:uft  your  guts,  and  where 
Have  your  black  thumbs  been  dipt  in  vinegar  ? 
With  what  companion-cobler  have  you  fed. 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head? 
What,  are  you  dumb  ?  Quick  with  your  anfwer,  quick. 
Before  my  foot  falutes  you  with  a  kick. 
Say,  in  what  nafty  cellar  under  ground. 
Or  what  church-porch,  your  roguefhip  may  be  found? 
Anfwer,  or  anfwer  not,  'tis  all  the  fame : 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  comej 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon ;  happy  to  retreat 
With  feme  jemaining  teeth,  to  chew  your  meat, 

R  4  Nor 
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Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retir'd,  you  think 
To  fleep  fecurely;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron-chains  is  barr'd. 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard; 
The  ruffian-robbers  by  no  juftice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  foldiers,  are  abroad, 
Thofe  venal  fouls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  ill. 
To  fave  complaints  and  perfecution,  kill. 
Chac'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  padders  come 
To  this  vaft  cit}',  as  their  native  home; 
To  live  at  eafe,  and  fafely  Ikulk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ 'd; 
Our  iron-mines  exJiaufted  and  deftroy'd 
In  fhackles ;  for  thefe  villains  fcarce  allow 
Goads  for  the  teams,  and  plough-lhares  for  the  plough, 
Oh,  happy  ages  of  our  anceflors, 
Beiieath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers! 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  rellrain  ; 
"Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  fcarce  contain. 

More  I  could  fay,  more  caufes  I  could  fhow 
For  ray  departure;  but  the  fun  is  low: 
The  waggoner  grows  weary  of  my  ftay; 
And  whips  his  horfes  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhelm'd  with  care, 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  fliall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  fweet  country-air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend ;  and  fend  me  word. 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  fhades  afford  : 
Then,  to  affift  your  fatires^  I  will  come; 
And  add  new  venom  when  you  write  of  Rome. 

THE 
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SIXTH       SATIRE 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

THIS  fatire,  of  almoft  double  length  to  any  of  the 
reft,  is  a  bitter  inveftive  againft  the  fair  fex.  It  is 
indeed,  a  common-place,  from  whence  all  the  mo- 
derns have  notorioufly  ftolen  their  (harpeft  railleries. 
In  his  other  fatires,  the  poet  has  only  glanced  onfome 
particular  women,  and  generally  fcourged  the  men. 
But  this  he  referved  wholly  for  the  ladies.  How 
they  had  oifended  him,  I  know  not:  but  upon  the 
whole  matter  he  is  not  to  be  excufed  for  imputing  to 
all,  the  vices  of  fome  few  amongft  them.  Neither 
was  it  generoufly  done  of  him,  to  attack  the  weakeft 
as  well  as  the  faireft  part  of  the  creation :  neither  do 
I  know  what  moral  he  could  reafonably  draw  from 
it.  It  could  not  be  to  avoid  the  whole  fex,  if  all  had 
been  true  which  he  alledges  againft  them  :  for  that 
had  been  to  put  an  end  to  human-kind.  And  to  bid 
us  beware  of  their  artifices,  is  a  kind  of  filent 
acknowledgment,  that  they  have  more  wit  than  men : 
which  turns  the  fatire  upon  us,  and  particularly  upon 
the  poet ;  who  thereby  makes  a  compliment,  where 

he 
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he  meant  a  libel.  If  he  intended  only  to  exercife 
his  wit,  he  has  forfeited  his  judgment,  by  making 
the  one  half  of  his  readers  his  mortal  enemies :  and, 
amongft  the  men,  all  the  happy  lovers,  by  their  own 
experience,  will  difprove  his  accufations.  The  whole 
world  muft  allow  this  to  be  the  wittieft  of  his  fatires; 
and  truly  he  had  need  of  all  his  parts,  to  maintain 
with  fo  much  violence  fo  unjuft  a  charge.  I  am 
fatisfied  he  will  bring  but  few  over  to  his  opinion ; 
and  on  that  confideration  chiefly  I  ventured  to  tranf- 
late  him.  Though  there  wanted  not  another  reafon, 
which  was,  that  no  one  elfe  would  undertake  it ;  at 
leaft.  Sir  C.  S.  who  could  have  done  more  right  to 
the  author,  after  a  long  delay,  at  length  abfolutely 
refufed  fo  ungrateful  an  employment :  and  every  one 
will  grant,  that  the  work  muft  have  been  imperfeft 
and  lame,  if  it  had  appeared  without  one  of  the 
principal  members  belonging  to  it.  Let  the  poet 
therefore  bear  the  blame  of  his  own  invention ;  and 
let  me  fatisfy  the  world,  that  I  am  not  of  his  opinion. 
Whatever  his  Roman  ladies  were,  the  Englifh  are 
free  from  all  his  imputations.  They  will  read  with 
wonder  and  abhorrence  the  vices  of  an  age,  which 
was  the  moft  infamous  of  any  on  record.  They 
will  blefs  themfelves  when  they  behold  thofe 
examples,  related  of  Domitian's  time:  they  will 
give  back  to  antiquity  thofe  monfters  it  pro- 
duced: and  believe  with  reafon,  that  the  fpecies 
of  thofe  women  is  extinguiflied ;  or  at  leaft,  that 
they  were  never  here  propagated.  I  may  fafely  there- 
fore 
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fore  proceed  to  the  argument  of  a  fatire,  which  is 
no  way  relating  to  them :  and  firft  obferve,  that  my 
author  makes  their  luft  the  moft  heroic  of  their  vices : 
the  reft  are  in  a  manner  but  digreffion.  He  fkims 
them  over;  but  he  dwells  on  this:  when  he  feems 
to  have  taken  his  laft  leave  of  it,  on  the  fudden  he  re- 
turns to  it :  it  is  one  branch  of  it  in  Hippia,  another 
in  Meflalina,  but  lufl:  is  the  main  body  of  the  tree. 
He  begins  with  this  text  in  the  firft  line,  and  takes 
it  up  with  intermiffions  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Every  vice  is  a  loader,  but  that's  a  ten.  The 
fillers,  or  intermediate  parts,  are  their  revenge; 
their  contrivances  of  fecret  crimes;  their  arts  to^ 
hide  them;  their  wit  to  excufe  them;  and  their 
impudence  to  own  them,  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  kept  fecret.  Then  the  perfons  to  whom, 
they  are  moft  addifted;  and  on  whom  they  com- 
monly beftow  the  laft  favours;  as  ftage-players,. 
fiddlers,  finging-boys,  and  fencers.  Thefe  who 
pafs  for  chafte  amongft  them,  are  not  really  fo ;  but 
only,  for  their  vaft  dowries,  are  rather  fufFered  than 
loved  by  their  own  huftjands.  That  they  are  im- 
perious, domineering,  fcolding  wives :  fet  up  for 
learning  and  criticifm  in  poetry ;  but  are  falfe  judges. 
Love  to  fpeak  Greek  (which  was  then  the  fafhionable 
tongue,  as  the  French  is  now  with  us).  That  they 
plead  caufes  at  the  bar,  and  play  prizes  at  the  t^ear- 
garden.  That  they  are  goffips  and  news-mongeVs : 
wrangle  with  their  neighbours  abroad,  and  beat  their 
fervants  at  home.  That  they  lie-in  for  new  faces 
once  a  month,  are  fluttifla  with  their  huftjands  in 

private; 
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private;  and  paint  and  drefs  in  public  for  their 
lovers.  That  they  deal  with  Jews,  diviners,  and 
fortune-tellers:  learn  the  arts  of  mifcarrying,  and 
barrennefs.  Buy  children,  and  produce  them  for 
their  own.  Murder  their  hufbands  fons,  if  they 
ftand  in  their  way  to  his  eftate ;  and  make  their 
adulterers  his  heirs.  From  hence  the  poet  proceeds 
to  fhev/  the  occalion  of  all  thefe  vices,  their  original, 
and  how  they  were  introduced  in  Rome,  by  peace, 
wealth,  and  luxury.  In  conclufion,  if  we  will  take 
the  word  of  our  malicious  author,  bad  women  are 
the  general  (landing  rule:  and  the  good,  but  fome 
few  exceptions  to  it. 

TN  Saturn's  reign,  at  Nature's  early  birth, 
•*•  There  was  that  thing  call'd  chaftity  on  earth; 
When  in  a  narrow  cave,  their  common  fhade. 
The  fheep,  the  fhepherds,  and  their  gods  were  laid : 
When  reeds  and  leaves,  and  hides  of  beafts  were  fpread  ' 
'By  mountain-houfewives  for  their  homely  bed. 
And  mofly  pillows  rais'd,  for  the  rude  hulband's head. 
Unlike  the  nicenefs  of  our  modern  dames 
(Affefted  nymphs  with  new-affefted  names): 
The  Cynthia's  and  the  Lelbia's  of  our  years. 
Who  for  a  fparrow's  death  diffolve  in  tears. 
Thofe  flrft  unpolilh'd  matrons,  big  and  bold. 
Gave  fuck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mold ; 
Rough  as  their  favage  lords  who  rang'd  the  wood. 
And,  fat  with  acorns,  belch'd  their  windy  food. 
For  when  the  world  was  buckfome,  frefh,  and  young. 
Her  fons  were  undebauch'd,  and  therefore  ftrong ; 

And 
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And  whether  born  in  kindly  beds  of  earth. 

Or  ftruggling  from  the  teeming  oaks  to  birth. 

Or  from  what  other  atoms  they  begun. 

No  fires  they  had,  or,  if  a  fire,  the  fun. 

Some  thin  remains  of  chaftity  appear'd, 

Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard; 

Before  the  fervile  Greeks  had  learnt  to  fwear 

By  heads  of  kings ;  while  yet  the  bounteous  year 

Her  common  fruits  in  open  plains  expos'd. 

Ere  thieves  were  fear'd,  or  gardens  were  inclos'd. 

At  length  uneafy  Juftice  upwards  flew. 

And  both  the  fifters  to  the  flars  withdrew; 

From  that  old  xra  whoring  did  begin. 

So  venerably  ancient  is  the  fin. 

Adulterers  next  invade  the  nuptial  ftate. 

And  marriage-beds  creak'd  with  a  foreign  weighty 

All  other  ills  did  iron  times  adorn; 

But  whores  and  filver  in  one  age  were  born. 

Yet  thou,  they  fay,  for  marriage  dofl  provide: 

Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  bride? 

They  fay  thy  hair  the  curling  art  is  taught. 

The  wedding-ring  perhaps  already  bought : 

A  fober  man,  like  thee,  to  change  his  life! 

What  fury  would  pofTefs  thee  with  a  wife? 

Art  thou  of  every  other  death  bereft. 

No  knife,  no  ratfbane,  no  kind  halter  left? 

(For  every  noofe  compar'd  to  her's  is  cheap) : 

Is  there  no  city-bridge  from  whence  to  leap  ? 

Would'ft  thou  become  her  drudge,  who  doft  enjoy 

A  better  fort  of  bedfellow,  thy  boy? 

He 
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He  keeps  thee  not  awake  with  nightly  brawls. 
Nor  with  a  begg'd  reward  thy  pleafure  palls; 
Nor  with  infatiate  hearings  calls  for  more. 
When  all  thy  fpirits  were  drain'd  out  before. 
But  ftill  Urfidius  courts  the  marriage-bait, 
longs  for  a  fon,  to  fettle  his  eftate. 
And  takes  no  gifts,  though  every  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  greafe  the  rich  old  batchelor. 
What  revolution  can  appear  fo  ftrange. 
As  fuch  a  leacher,  fuch  a  life  to  change? 
A  rank,  notorious  whoremafter,  to  choofe 
To  thruft  his  neck  into  the  marriage-noofe? 
He  who  fo  often  in  a  dreadful  fright 
Had  in  a  coffer  'fcap'd  the  jealous  cuckold's  fight 
That  he  to  wedlock  dotingly  betray 'd. 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid ! 
The  man's  grown  mad :   to  eafe  his  frantic  pain, 
Run  for  the  furgeon;  breathe  the  middle  vein: 
But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage-bed. 
And  let  him  every  deity  adore. 
If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore 
In  head  and  tail,  and  every  other  pore. 
On  Ceres'  feaft  reftrain'd  from  their  delight. 
Few  matrons  there,  but  curfe  the  tedious  night ; 
-Few  whom  their  fathers  dare  falute,  fuch  luft 
Their  kifTes  have,  and  come  with  fuch  a  gufl. 
With  ivy  now  adorn  thy  doors,  and  wed; 
Such  is  thy  bride,  and  fuch  thy  genial  bed, 

Think'ft 
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Think 'ft  thou  one  man  is  for  one  woman  meant? 
She  fooner  with  one  eye  would  be  content. 

And  yet  'tis  nois'd,  a  maid  did  once  appear 
In  fome  fmall  village,  though  fame  fays  not  where: 
'Tis  poffible ;  but  fure  no  man  fhe  found ; 
'Twas  defert,  all,  about  her  father's  ground ; 
And  yet  fome  luftful  god  might  there  make  bold. 
Are  Jove  and  Mars  grown  impotent  and  old  ? 
Many  a  fair  nymph  has  in  a  cave  been  fpread. 
And  much  good  love,  without  a  feather-bed. 
Whither  wouId"ft  thou  to  chufe  a  wife  refort. 
The  park,  the  mall,  the  play-houfe,  or  the  court? 
"Which  way  foever  thy  adventures  fall. 
Secure  alike  of  chaftity  in  all. 

One  fees  a  dancing-mafter  capering  high. 
And  raves,  and  pilTes,  with  pure  extafy : 
And  one  is  charm'd  with  the  new  opera  notes. 
Admires  the  fong,  but  on  the  finger  dotes : 
The  country  lady  in  the  box  appears,  1 

Softly  fhe  warbles  over  all  (he  hears;  V 

And  fucks-in  paffion  both  at  eyes  and  ears.  J 

The  reft  (when  now  the  long  vacation  's  come. 
The  noify  hall  and  theatres  grov/n  dumb) 
Their  memories  to  refrefh,  and  chear  their  hearts^ 
In  borrowed  breeches  aft  the  players'  parts. 
The  poor,  that  fcarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 
W'^ill  pinch,  to  make  the  finging-boy  a  treat. 
The  rich,  to  buy  him,  will  refufe  no  price; 
And  ftretch  his  quail-pipe,  till  they  crack  his  voice, 

Tragc- 
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Tragedians,  afting  love,  for  luft  are  fought 
{Though  but  the  parrots  of  a  poet's  thought). 
The  pleading  lawyer,  though  for  counfel  us'd. 
In  chamber  praftice  often  is  refus'd. 
Still  thou  wilt  have  a  wife,  and  father  heirs 
(The  produft  of  concurring  theatres). 
Perhaps  a  fencer  did  thy  brows  adorn. 
And  a  young  fword-man  to  thy  lands  is  born. 
Thus  Hippia  loath'd  her  old  patrician  lord. 
And  left  him  for  a  brother  of  the  fword  : 
To  wondering  Pharos  with  her  love  fhe  fled. 
To  Ihew  one  monfter  more  than  Afric  bred : 
Forgetting  houfe  and  hufband,  left  behind 
Ev'n  children  too ;  fhe  fails  before  the  wind ; 
Falfe  to  them  all,  but  conftant  to  her  kind. 
But,  ftranger  yet,  and  harder  to  conceive. 
She  could  the  play-houfe  and  the  players  leave. 
Born  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bred. 
She  lodg'd  on  down,  and  in  a  damafk  bed ; 
Yet  daring  not  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
0.n  a  hard  mattrefs  is  content  to  fleep. 
Ere  this,  'tis  true,  fhe  did  her  fame  expofe : 
But  that,  great  ladies  with  great  eafe  can  lofe« 
The  tender  nymph  could  the  rude  ocean  bear: 
So  much  her  luft  was  ftronger  than  her  fear. 
But  had  fome  honeft  caufe  her  paffage  preft. 
The  fmalleft  hardlhip  had  difturb'd  her  bread: 
Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtue  cold; 
But  woman-kind,  in  ills,  is  ever  bold. 
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Were  flie  to  follow  her  own  lord  to  Tea, 

Wliat  doubts  or  fcruples  would  flie  raife  to  ftay  ? 

Her  ftomach  fick,  and  her  head  giddy  grows  j 

The  tar  and  pitch  are  naufeous  to  her  nofe. 

But  in  love's  voyage  nothing  can  offend; 

Women  are  never  fea-fick  with  a  friend. 

Ainidft  the  crew,  (he  walks  upon  the  board; 

She  eats,  fhe  drinks,  fhe  handles  e\  ery  cord : 

And  if  fhe  fpews,  'tis  thinking  of  her  lord. 

Now  afk,  for  whom  her  friends  and  fame  (he  loft? 

What  youth,  what  beauty,  could  th'  adulterer  boaft  ? 

What  was  the  face,  for  which  (he  could  fuftain 

To  be  call'd  miftrefs  to  fo  bafe  a  man  ? 

The  gallant,  of  his  days  had  known  tiie  beft: 

Deep  fears  were  feen  indented  on  his  breaft ; 

And  all  his  batter'd  limbs  requir'd  their  needful  reft. 

A  promontory  wen,  with  griefly  grace. 

Stood  high,  upon  the  handle  of  his  face: 

His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin: 
His  beard  was  ftubble,  and  his  cheeks  were  thin. 
But  'twas  his  fencing  did  her  fancy  move : 
^Tis  arms,  and  blood,  and  cruelty,  they  Inve. 
But  (hould  he  quit  his  trade,  and  (lieath  his  fword. 
Her  lover  would  begin  to  be  her  lord. 

This  was  a  private  crime;  but  you  fliall  hear 
What  fruits  the  facred  brows  of  monarchs  bear: 
The  good  old  (luggard  but  began  to  fnore. 
When  from  his  fide  uprofe  th'  imperial  whore: 
She  who  preferr'd  the  pleafures  of  the  night 
To  pomps,  that  are  but  impotent  delight : 

Vol.  XXIV.  S  Strode 
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Strode  from  the  palace,  with  an  eager  pace. 
To  cope  with  a  more  mafculine  embrace: 
Muffled  (he  march'd,  like  Juno  in  a  cloud. 
Of  all  her  train  but  one  poor  wench  allow'd. 
One  whom  in  fecret  fervice  (lie  could  truft ; 
The  rival  and  companion  of  her  luft. 
To  the  known  brothel-houfe  (he  takes  her  way; 
And  for  a  nafty  room  gives  double  pay; 
That  room  in  which  the  ranked:  harlot  lay. 
Prepar'd  for  fight,  expeftingly  (he  lies. 
With  heaving  breads,  and  with  defiring  eyes. 
Still  as  one  drops,  another  takes  his  place. 
And  badled  ftill  fucceeds  to  like  difgrace. 
At  length,  when  friendly  darknefs  is  expir'd. 
And  every  ftrumpet  from  her  cell  retir'd. 
She  lags  behind,  and,  lingering  at  the  gate. 
With  a  repining  (igh  fubmits  to  fate ; 
All  filth  without,  and  all  a  fire  within, 
Tir'd  with  the  toil,  unfated  with  the  fin. 
Old  Caefar's  bed  the  modeft  matron  feeks; 
The  fteam  of  lamps  ftill  hanging  on  her  cheeks. 
In  ropy  fmut ;  thus  foul,  and  thus  bedight. 
She  brings  him  back  the  produft  of  the  night. 

Now  (hould  I  fing  what  poifons  they  provide; 
With  all  their  trumpery  of  charms  befide; 
And  all  their  arts  of  death :  it  would  be  known 
Luft  is  the  fmalleft  fin  the  fex  can  own. 
Ciefinia  ftill,  they  fay,  is  guiltlcfs  found 
Of  every  vice,  by  her  own  lord  renown'd : 
And  well  Ihe  may,  (he  brought  ten  thoufand  pound. 

She 
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She  brought  him  wherewithal  to  be  call'd  chafte ; 
His  tongue  is  ty'd  in  golden  fetters  faft; 
He  fighs,  adores,  and  courts  her  every  hour; 
Who  would  not  do  as  much  for  fuch  a  dower? 
She  Vv rites  love-letters  to  the  youth  in  grace; 
Nay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face; 
And  might  do  more;  her  portion  makes  it  good; 
Wealth  has  tlw;  privilege  of  widowhood, 

Thefe  truths  with  his  example  you  difprove. 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monftroufly  in  love: 
But  know  him  better;  for  I  heard  him  fwear, 
'Tis  not  that  fhe's  his  wife,  but  that  fhe's  fair. 
Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  face. 
Let  her  eyes  leflen,  and  her  Ikin  unbrace. 
Soon  you  will  hear  the  faucy  fteward  fay, 
Pcick  up  with  all  your  trinkets,  and  away; 
You  grow  ofFenfive  both  at  bed  and  board: 
Your  betters  muft  be  had  to  pleafe  my  lord. 

Meantime  (he's  abfolute  upon  the  throne: 
And,  knowing  time  is  precious,  lofes  none: 
She  muft  have  flocks  of  fbeep,  w^ith  wool  more  fine 
Than  filk,  and  vineyards  of  the  nobleft  wine: 
Whole  droves  of  pages  for  her  train  flie  craves: 
And  fweeps  the  prifons  for  attending  flaves. 
In  fhort,  whatever  in  her  eyes  can  come. 
Or  others  have  abroad,  fhe  wants  at  home. 
When  winter  (huts  the  feas,  and  fleecy  fnows 
Make  houfes  white,  (he  to  the  merchant  goes; 
Rich  cryftals  of  the  rock  fhe  takes  up  there. 
Huge  agate  vafes,  and  old  china-ware; 

S  z  But 
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But  is  none  worthy  to  be  made  a  wife 
In  all  this  town  ?  Suppofe  her  free  from  ftrife. 
Rich,  fair,  and  fruitful,  of  unblemifh'd  life; 
Chafte  as  the  Sabines,  whofe  prevailing  charms 
Difmifs'd  their  hufbands,  and  their  brothers  arms 
Grant  her,  befides,  of  noble  blood,  that  ran 
In  ancient  veins  ere  heraldry  began : 
Suppofe  all  thefe,  and  take  a  poet's  word, 
A  black  fwan  is  not  half  fo  rare  a  bird. 
A  wife,  fo  hung  with  virtues,  fuch  a  freight. 
What  mortal  (boulders  could  fupport  the  weight! 
Some  country-girl,  fcarce  to  a  curtefey  bred. 
Would  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed : 
If,  fupercilious,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain. 
She  brought  her  father's  triumphs  in  her  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  ftate. 
Let  vanquifh'd  Hannibal  without-doors  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pafs  my  narrow  gate, 

O  Psan,  cries  Amphion,  bend  thy  bow 
Againft  my  wife,  and  let  my  children  go  : 
But  fullen  Paean  fhoots  at  fons  and  mothers  too. 
His  Niobe  and  all  his  boys  he  loft ; 
Ev'n  her,  who  did  her  numerous  offspring  boaft. 
As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  fow  that  carry'd 
The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow'd. 

What  beauty  or  what  chaftity  can  bear 
So  great  a  price  ?  If  ftately  and  fevere. 
She  ftill  infults,  and  you  muft  ftill  adore; 
Grant  that  the  honey  's  much,  the  gall  is  more. 

Upbraided. 
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Upbraided  with  the  virtues  (he  difplays. 

Seven  hours  in  twelve,  you  loath  the  wife  you  praife: 

Some  faults,  though  fmall,  intolerable  grow; 

For  what  fo  naufeous  and  afFeded  too. 

As  thofe  that  think  they  due  perfedion  want. 

Who  have  not  learnt  to  lifp  the  Grecian  cant? 

In  Greece  their  whole  accompiifhments  they  feek: 

Their  fadiion,  breeding,  language,  mud  be  Greek: 

But,  raw  in  all  that  does  to  Rome  belong, 

Ihey  fcorn  to  cultivate  their  mother-tongue. 

In  Greek  they  flatter,  all  their  fears  they  fpcak. 

Tell  all  their  fecrets  ;  nay,  they  fcold  in  Greek: 

Ev'n  in  the  feat  of  love,  they  ufe  that  tongue. 

Such  afFeftations  may  become  the  young; 

But  thou,  old  hag,  of  threefcore  years  and  three* 

Is  (hewing  of  thy  parts  in  Greek  for  thee? 

Zm  )cx]  ■^vkkI  All  thofe  tender  words 

The  momentary  trembling  blifs  aiFords, 

The  kind  foft  murmurs  of  the  private  fheets 

Are  bawdy,  while  thou  fpeak'fi:  in  public  ftreets. 

Thofe  words  have  fingers  ;  and  their  force  is  fuch. 

They  raife  the  dead,  and  mount  him  with  a  touch. 

But  all  provocatives  from  thee  are  vain : 

No.blandifhment  the  flacken'd  nerve  can  ftrain. 

.     If  then  thy  lawful  fpoufe  thou  canft  not  love. 

What  reafon  (hould  thy  mind  to  marriage  move? 

Why  all  the  charges  of  thy  nuptial  feall. 

Wine  and  defferts,  and  fweet-meats  to  digeft  ? 

Th'  endowing  gold  that  buys  the  dear  delight, 

Giv'n  for  their  firft  and  only  happy  night  ? 

S3  If 
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If  thou  art  thus  uxoriouily  inclin'd. 

To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 

Prepare  thy  neck,  and  put  it  in  the  yoke: 

But  for  no  mercy  from  thy  woman  look. 

For  though,  perhaps,  Ihe  loves  with  equal  fires. 

To  abfolute  dominion  (he  afpires ; 

Joys  in  the  fpoils,  and  triumphs  o'er  thy  purfe; 

The  better  hufband  makes  the  wife  the  worfe. 

Nothing  is  thine  to  give,  or  fell,  or  buy. 

All  offices  of  ancient  friendfhip  die ; 

Nor  haft  thou  leave  to  make  a  legacy. 

By  thy  imperious  wife  thou  art  bereft ; 

A  privilege,  to  pimps  and  panders  left ; 

Thy  teftament's  her  will ;  where  fhe  prefers 

Her  ruffians,  drudges,  and  adulterers. 

Adopting  all  thy  rivals  for  thy  heirs. 

Go  drag  that  flave  to  death :  your  reafon,  why 
Should  the  poor  innocent  be  doom'd  to  die  ? 
What  proofs  ?    For,  when  man's  life  is  in  debate. 
The  judge  can  neer  too  long  deliberate. 
Call'ft  thou  that  flave  a  man,  the  wife  replies  : 
Prov'd,  or  unprov'd,  the  crime,  the  villain  dies, 
I  have  the  fovereign  power  to  fave  or  kill; 
And  give  no  other  reafon  but  my  will. 

Thus  the  fhe-tyrant  reigns,  till,  pleas'd  with  change. 
Her  wild  afFedions  to  new  empires  range: 
Another  fubjed-hulband  (he  defires, 
Divorc'd  from  him,  (he  to  the  firft  retires. 
While  the  lail  wedding-feaft  is  fcarcely  o'er. 
And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the  door. 

So 
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So  fiill  the  reckoning  rifes;  and  appears. 
In  total  fum,  eight  hufbands  in  five  years. 
The  title  for  a  tomb-ftone  might  be  fit ; 
But  that  it  would  too  commonly  be  writ. 

Her  mother  living,  hope  no  quiet  day;  "j 

She  fharpens  her,  inflrufts  her  how  to  flea  > 

Her  hufband  bare,  and  then  divides  the  prey.  J 

She  takes  love-letters,  with  a  crafty  fmile. 
And,  in  her  daughter's  anfvver,  mends  the  ftyle. 
In  vain  the  hufband  fets  his  watchful  fpies; 
She  cheats  their  cunning,  or  flie  bribes  their  eyes. 
The  doftor  's  call'd ;  the  daughter,  taught  the  trick. 
Pretends  to  faint ;  and  in  full  health  is  fick. 
The  panting  ftallion,  at  the  clofct-door, 
■  Hears  the  confult,  and  wifhes  it  were  o'er. 
Canft  thou,  in  reafon,  hope,  a  bawd  fo  known. 
Should  teach  her  other  manners  than  her  own  ? 
Her  intereft  is  in  all  th'  advice  (he  gives : 
'Tis  on  the  daughter's  rents  the  mother  lives. 

No  caufe  is  try'd  at  the  litigious  bar. 
But  women  plaintiffs  or  defendants  are. 
They  form  the  procefs,  all  the  briefs  they  write; 
The  topics  furnifh,  and  the  pleas  indite ; 
And  teach  the  toothlefs  lawyer  how  to  bite. 

They  turn  viragos  too;  the  wreftler's  toil 
They  try,  and  fmear  their  naked  limbs  with  oil: 
Againft  the  poft  their  wicker  (hields  they  crufh, 
Flourifh  the  fword,  and  at  the  flaftron  pulli. 
Of  every  exercife  the  mannifli  crew 
Fulfils  the  parts,  and  oft  excels  us  too ; 

S  4  Prepared 
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Prepar'd  not  only  in  feign'd  fights  t' engage. 
But  rout  the  gladiators  on  the  ftage. 
What  fenfe  of  fhame  in  fuch  a  breaft  can  lie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  fex  to  fly  ? 
Yet  to  be  wholly  man  fhe  would  difclaimi 
To  quit  her  tenfold  pleafure  at  the  game. 
For  frothy  praifes  and  an  empty  name. 
Oh  what  a  decent  fight  'tis  to  behold 
All  thy  wife's  magazine  by  auftion  fold  ! 
The  belt,  the  crufted  plume,  the  feveral  fuits 
Of  armour,  and  the  Spanifh  leather-boots  1 
Yet  thefe  are  they,  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figur'd  filks,  and  under  farcenet  fweat. 
Behold  the  ftrutting  Amazonian  whore. 
She  ftands  in  guard  with  her  right-foot  before : 
Her  coats  tuck'd  up;  and  all  her  motions  juft. 
She  ftamps,  and  then  cries  hah !  at  every  thrufl 
The  ghofl:s  of  ancient  Romans,  fhould  they  rife. 
Would  grin  to  fee  their  daughters  play  a  prize. 
Befides,  what  endlefs  brawls  by  wives  are  bred  : 
The  curtain-lefture  makes  a  mournful  bed. 
Then,  when  fhe  has  thee  fure  within  the  fheetSj 
Her  cry  begins,  and  the  whole  day  repeats. 
Confcious  of  crimes  herfelf,  (he  teizes  firft; 
Thy  fervants  are  accus'd;  thy  whore  is  curftj 
She  afts  the  jealous,  and  at  will  fhe  cries : 
For  womens'  tears  are  but  the  fweat  of  eyes. 
Poor  cuckold-fool,  thou  think'fl  that  love  fincere. 
And  fuck'il  between  her  lips  the  falling  tear : 

Bat 
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Biit  fearch  her  cabinet,  and  thou  (halt  find 

Each  tiller  there  with  love-epiflles  lin'd. 

Suppofe  her  taken  in  a  clofe  embrace. 

This  you  would  think  fo  manifeft  a  cafe. 

No  rhetoric  could  defend,  no  impudence  out-face 

And  yet,  ev'n  then,  flie  cries,  the  marriage-vow 

A  mental  refervation  muft  allow; 

And  there's  a  filent  bargain  ftill  imply'd. 

The  parties  fliould  be  pleas'd  on  either  fide: 

And  both  may  for  their  private  needs  provide. 

Though  men  yourfelves,  and  women  us  you  call. 

Yet  homo  is  a  common  name  for  all. 

There's  nothing  bolder  than  a  woman  caught; 

Guilt  gives  them  courage  to  maintain  their  fault. 

You  alk  from  whence  proceed  thefe  monftrous  crimes  ? 
Once  poor,  and  therefore  chafte,  in  former  times. 
Our  matrons  were :   no  luxury  found  room 
In  low-rooft  houfes,  and  bare  walls  of  lome; 
Their  hands  with  labour  harden'd  while  'twas  light, 
A  frugal  lleep  fupply'd  the  quiet  night. 
While  pinch'd  with  want,   their  hunger  held   them 

ftraight ; 
When  Hannibal  was  hovering  at  the  gate ; 
But  wanton  now  and  lolling  at  our  eafe. 
We  fufFer  all  th'  inveterate  ills  of  peace. 
And  wafteful  riot,  whofe  deftruftive  charms 
Revenge  the  vanquifh'd  world,  of  our  viftorious  arms. 
No  crime,  no  luftful  poftures  are  unknown ; 
Since  Poverty,  our  guardian  god,  is  gone: 
Pride,  lazinefs,  and  all  luxurious  arts. 
Pour  like  a  deluge  in,  from  foreign  parts; 

Since 
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Since  gold  obfcene,  and  ^l/er,  found  the  wav. 
Strange  fafliions  with  ftrange  bullion  to  convey. 
And  our  plain  fimple  manners  to  betray. 

What  care  our  drunken  dames  to  whom  they  fpread  ^ 
Wine  no  diftinftion  makes  of  tail  or  head. 
Who,  lewdly  dancing  at  a  midnight  ball. 
For  hot  eringoes  and  fat  oyfters  call : 
Full  brimmers  to  their  fuddled  nofes  thruft; 
Brimmers,  the  laft  provocatives  of  luft. 
When  vapours  to  their  fwim.ming  brains  advance. 
And  double  tapers  on  the  tables  dance. 

Now  think  what  bawdy  dialogues  they  have. 
What  TuUia  talks  to  her  confiding  flave. 
At  Modefty's  old  ftatue;  when  by  night 
They  make  a  ftand,  and  from  their  litters  light; 
The  good  man  early  to  the  levee  goes. 
And  treads  the  nafty  paddle  of  his  fpoufe. 

The  fecrets  of  the  goddefs  nam'd  the  good. 
Are  ev'n  by  boys  and  barbers  underftood : 
Where  the  rank  matrons,  dancing  to  the  pipe. 
Gig  with  their  bums,  and  are  for  aftion  ripe; 
With  mufic  rais'd,  they  fpread  abroad  their  hair ; 
And  tofs  their  heads  like  an  enamour'd  mare : 
Rank'd  with  the  lady  the  cheap  (inner  lies; 
For  here  not  blood,  but  virtue,  gives  the  prize^, 
Nothing  is  feign'd  in  this  venereal  ftrife ; 
'Tis  downright  lull,  and  afted  to  the  life. 
So  full,  fo  fierce,  fo  vigorous,  and  fo  ftrong> 
That,  looking  on,  would  make  old  Neftor  young. 

Impa- 
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Impatient  of  delay,  a  general  found. 

And  univerfal  groan  of  luft,  goes  round; 

For  then,  and  only  then,  the  fex  fincere  is  found. 

Now  is  the  time  of  aftion ;   Now  begin. 

They  cry,  and  let  the  lufty  lovers  in. 

The  whorefons  are  afleep ;  then  bring  the  flaves. 

And  watermen,  a  race  of  ftrong-back'd  knaves. 

I  wi(h,  at  leaft,  our  facred  rites  were  free 
From  thofe  pollutions  of  obfcenity : 
But  'tis  well  known  v/hat  finger,  how  difguis'd, 
A  lewd  audacious  aftion  enterpriz'dj 
Into  the  fair,  with  women  mix'd,  he  went, 
Arm'd  with  a  huge  two-handed  inftrument; 
A  grateful  prefent  to  thofe  holy  choirs. 
Where  the  moufe,  guilty  of  his  fex,  retires; 
And  ev'n  male-piftiires  modeftly  are  vail'd. 
Yet  no  profanenefs  on  that  age  prevail'd  ; 
No  fcoifers  at  religious  rites  are  found; 
Though  now,  at  every  altar  they  abound. 

I  hear  your  cautious  counfel,  you  would  fay. 
Keep  clofe  your  women  under  lock  and  key : 
But,  who  Ihall  keep  thofe  keepers  ?     Women,  nurft 
In  craft :   begin  with  thofe,  and  bribe  them  firft. 
The  fex  is  turn'd  all  whore;  they  love  the  game: 
And  miftreffes  and  maids  are  both  the  fame. 

The  poor  Ogulnia,  on  the  poet's  day. 
Will  borrow  cloaths,  and  chair,  to  fee  the  play: 
She,  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  eftate. 
And  pawn'd  the  laft  remaining  piece  of  plate. 

Some 
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Some  are  reduc'd  their  utmoft  fhifts  to  try: 
But  women  have  no  fhame  of  poverty. 
They  live  beyond  their  ftint;  as  if  their  ftore. 
The  more  exhaufted,  would  increafe  the  more: 
Some  men,  inftrufted  by  the  labouring  ant. 
Provide  againft  th'  extremities  of  want ; 
But  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  finking  fortune  drain : 
Hourly  they  give,  and  fpend,  and  wafte,  and  wear: 
And  think  no  pleafure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

If  fongs  they  love,  the  finger's  voice  they  force 
Beyond  his  compafs  till  his  quail-pipe's  hoarfe; 
His  lute  and  lyre  with  their  embrace  is  worn; 
With  knots  they  trim  it,  and  with  gems  adorn : 
Run  over  all  the  firings,  and  kifs  the  cafe; 
And  make  love  to  it,  in  the  mailer's  place, 

A  certain  lady  once,  of  high  degree. 
To  Janus  vow'd,  and  Vefta's  deity. 
That  Pollio  might,  in  finging,  win  the  prize; 
Pollio  the  dear,  the  darling  of  her  eyes : 
She  pray'd,  and  brib'd ;  what  could  fhe  more  have  done 
For  a  fick  hulhand,  or  an  only  fon  ? 
With  her  face  veil'd,  and  heaving  up  her  hands. 
The  fhamelefs  fuppliant  at  the  altar  Hands ; 
The  forms  of  prayer  (he  folemnly  purfues : 
And,  pale  with  fear,  the  ofFer'd  entrails  views, 
Anfwer,  ye  powers ;  for,  if  you  heard  her  vow. 
Your  godfhips,  fure,  had  little  elfe  to  do. 

This  is  not  all;  for  aftors  they  implore  : 
An  impudence  not  known  to  heaven  before, 

Th' 
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Th'  Arufpex,  tir'd  with  this  religious  rout. 
Is  forc'd  to  ftand  fo  long,  he  gets  the  gout. 
But  fufFer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam. 
If  (he  lov^s  fmging,  let  her  ling  at  home; 
Not  ftrut  in  ftreets,  with  Amazonian  pace; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 

Their  endlefs  itch  of  news  comes  next  in  play; 
They  vent  their  own,  and  hear  what  others  fay. 
Know  what  in  Thrace,  or  what  in  France,  is  done; 
Th'  intrigues  betwixt  the  ftepdame  and  the  fon. 
Tell  who  loves  who,  what  favours  fome  partake: 
And  who  is  jilted  for  another's  fake. 
What  pregnant  widow  in  what  month  was  made. 
How  oft  fhe  did,  and  doing,  what  (he  faid. 

She,  firft,  beholds  the  raging  comet  rife : 
Knows  whom  it  threatens,  and  what  lands  dellroys. 
Still  for  the  neweft  news  (lie  lies  in  wait; 
And  takes  reports  juft  entering  at  the  gate. 
Wrecks,  floods,  and  fires :  whatever  (he  can  meet. 
She  fpreads,  and  is  the  fame  of  every  ftreet. 

This  is  a  grievance;  but  the  next  is  worfe; 
A  very  judgment,  and  her  neighbours  curfe; 
For,  if  their  barking  dog  difturb  her  eafe. 
No  prayer  can  bind  her,  no  excufe  appeafe. 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefaftor  is  arraigned  ; 
But  firft  the  mafter,  who  the  cur  maintain'd, 
Muft  feel  the  fcourge  :  by  night  (he  leaves  her  bed. 
By  night  her  bathing  equipage  is  led. 
That  marching  armies  a  lefs  noife  create; 
She  moves  in  tumult,  and  (he  fweats  in  ftate, 

5  Mea« 
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Mean  while,  her  guefts  their  appetites  muft  keep; 
Some  gape  for  hunger,  and  feme  gafp  for  fleep. 
At  length  fhe  comes,  all  flufh'd ;    but  ere  fhe  fup. 
Swallows  a  fwinging  preparation-cup; 
And  then,  to  clear  her  ftomach,  fpews  it  up. 
The  deluge  vomit  all  the  floor  o'erflows. 
And  the  four  favour  naufeates  every  nofe. 
She  drinks  again;  again  R\e  fpews  a  lake; 
Her  wretched  hufoand  fees,  and  dares  not  fpeaki 
But  mutters  many  a  curfe  againft  his  wife; 
And  damns  himfelf  for  chufing  fuch  a  life. 

But  of  all  the  plagues,  the  greatefl:  is  untold ; 
The  book-learn'd  wife  in  Greek  and  Latin  bold. 
The  critic-dame,  who  at  her  table  fits : 
Homer  and  Virgil  quotes,  and  weighs  their  witsj 
And  pities  Dido's  agonizing  (its. 
She  has  fo  far  th*  afcendant  of  the  board. 
The  prating  pedant  puts  not  in  one  word  : 
The  man  of  law  is  non-pluft  in  his  fuit; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  is  mute. 
Hammers,  and  beating  anvils,  you  would  fwear. 
And  Vulcan  with  his  whole  militia  there. 
Tabors  and  trumpets  ceafe;  for  flie  alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  labouring  moon. 
Ev'n  wit  's  a  burthen,  when  it  talks  too  long: 
But  fhe  who  has  no  continence  of  tongue. 
Should  walk  in  breeches,  and  ihould  wear  a  beard; 
And  mix  among  the  philofophic  herd. 
O  what  a  midnight  curfe  has  he,  whofe  fide 
Is  peller'd  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride! 

Let 
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Let  mine,  ye  Gods!   (if  fuch  muft  be  my  fate) 

No  logic  learn,  nor  hiftory  tranflate; 

But  rather  be  a  quiet,  humble  fool: 

I  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  fchool. 

Who  climbs  the  grammar-tree,  diftindly  knows 

Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle,  grows; 

Corrects  her  country-neighbour;  and,  a-bed. 

For  breaking  Prifcian's,  breaks  her  hufbaud's  head. 

The  gaudy  goffip,  when  fhe's  fet  agog. 

In  jewel's  drefl:,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob. 

Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  pride. 

Thinks  all  fhe  fays  or  does  is  juftify'd. 

When  poor,  Ihe's  fcarce  a  tolerable  evil ; 

But  rich,  and  fine,  a  wife's  a  very  devil. 

She  duly,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face; 
Mean  time,  it  lies  in  dawb,  and  hid  in  greafe; 
Thofe  are  the  hufband's  nights ;  (he  craves  her  due. 
He  takes  fat  kiffes,  and,  is  ftuck  with  glue. 
But  to  the  lov'd  adulterer  when  fhe  fleers, 
Frefh  from  the  bath,  in  brightnefs  flie  appears : 
For  him  the  rich  Arabia  fweats  her  gum ; 
And  precious  oils  from  difiant  Indies  come  : 
How  haggardly  fce'r  flie  looks  at  home. 
Th'  eclipfe  then  vanifhes;  and  all  her  face 
Is  open'd,  and  reftor'd  to  e\ery  grace. 
The  cruft  remov'd,  her  cheeks  as  fmooth  as  filk. 
Are  polifh'd  with  a  wafh  of  affes  milk; 
And  fhould  (he  to  the  fartheft  north  be  fent, 
A  train  of  thefe  attend  her  banilhment. 

But 
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But  hadft  thou  feen  her  plaifter'd  up  before, 
*Twas  fo  unlike  a  face,  it  feem'd  a  fore. 

'Tis  worth  our  while,  to  know  what  all  the  day 
They  do,  and  how  they  pafs  their  time  away. 
For,  if  o'er-night  the  hufband  has  been  flack. 
Or  counterfeited  fleep,  and  turn'd  his  back. 
Next  day,  be  fure,  the  fervants  go  to  wrack. 
The  chamber-maid  and  drefler  are  call'd  whores ; 
The  page  is  ftript,  and  beaten  out  of  doors. 
The  whole  houfe  fuffers  for  the  maker's  crime: 
And  he  himfelf  is  wani'd,  to  wake  another  time. 

She  hires  tormentors  by  the  year;   flie  treats 
Her  vifitors,  and  talks ;  but  ftiil  (he  beats. 
Beats  while  fhe  paints  her  face,  furveys  her  gown, 
Cafts  up  the  day's  account,  and  ftili  beats  on : 
Tir'd  out,  at  length,  with  an  outrageous  tone. 
She  bids  them  in  the  devil's  name  be  gone. 
Compar'd  with  fuch  a  proud,  infulting  dame, 
Sicilian  tyrants  may  renounce  their  name. 
For,  if  flie  haftes  abroad  to  take  the  air. 
Or  goes  to  Ifis'  church  (the  bawdy-houfe  of  prayer  j 
She  hurries  all  her  handmaids  to  the  talk^ 
Her  head,  alone,  will  twenty  dreflers  afk. 
Pfecas,  the  chief,  with  breaft  and  fhoulders  barCj, 
Trembling,  confiders  every  facred  hair; 
"If  any  ftraggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  muft,  for  the  mortal  fm,  compound. 
Pfecas  is  not  in  fault :  but,  in  the  glafs. 
The  dame's  offended  at  her  own  ill  face. 

The 
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The  maid  is  banifli'd ;  and  another  giil 
More  dextrous,  manages  the  comb  and  curl; 
The  reft  are  fummon'd  on  a  point  fo  nice; 
And  firft,  the  grave  old  woman  gives  advice. 
The  next  is  call'd,  and  fo  the  turn  goes  round. 
As  each  for  age,  or  wifdom,  is  renown'd : 
Such  counfcl,  fuch  deliberate  care,  they  take. 
As  if  her  life  and  honour  lay  at  ftake: 
With  curls  on  curls,  they  build  her  head  before. 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tower. 
A  giantefs  (he  feems ;  but  look  behind. 
And  then  fhe  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
Duck-legg'd,  fhort-waifted,  fuch  a  dwarf  fl\e  is. 
That  (he  muft  rife  on  tip-toes  for  a  kifs. 
Meanwhile,  her  hufband's  whole  eftate  is  fpent! 
He  may  go  bare,  while  fhe  receives  his  rent. 
She;minds  him  not ;  fhe  lives  not  as  a  wife, 
Eut  like  a  bawling  neighbour,  full  of  flrife; 
Near  him,  in  this  alone,  that  fhe  extends 
Her  hate  to  all  his  fervants  and  his  friends. 

Bellona's  priefls,  an  Eunuch  at  their  head. 
About  the  ftreets  a  mad  proceffion  lead; 
The  venerable  guelding,  large,  and  high. 
Overlooks  the  herd  of  his  inferior  fry. 
His  aukward  clergymen  about  him  prance  : 
And  beat  the  timbrels  to  their  myftic  dance. 
Meanwhile,  his  cheeks  the  mitred  prophet  fwells. 
And  dire  prefages  of  the  year  foretels. 
Unlcfs  with  eggs  (his  prieilly  hire)  they-Iiafte 
To  expiate,  and  avert  the  autumnal  blaft. 
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And  add  befide  a  murrey-colour'd  veft. 
Which,  in  their  places,  may  receive  the  pert: 
And,  thrown  into  the  flood,  their  crimes  may  bear. 
To  purge  th'  unlucky  omens  of  the  }'ear. 
Th'  aftpnilh'd  matrons  pay,  before  the  reft; 
That  fex  is  ftill  obnoxious  to  the  prieft. 

Through  you  they  beat,  and  plunge  into  the  ftream. 
If  fo  the  God  has  warn'd  them  in  a  dream. 
Weak  in  their  limbs,  but  in  devotion  ftrong. 
On  their  bare  hands  and  feet  they  crawl  along 
A  whole  field's  length,  the  laughter  of  the  throng. 
Should  lo  (lo's  prieft  I  mean)  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Mero"s  burning  fand. 
Through  deferts  they  would  feek  the  fecret  fpring; 
A.  holy  water  for  luftration  bring. 
How  can  they  pay  their  priefts  too  much  refpeft, 
W^ho  trade  with  heaven,  and  earthly  gains  negleft! 
With  him,  domeftic  Gods  difcourfe  by  night : 
By  day,  attended  by  his  choir  in  white. 
The  bald-pate  tribe  runs  madding  through  the  ftreet. 
And  fmile  to  fee  with  how  much  eafe  they  cheat. 
The  ghoftly  fire  forgives  the  wife's  delights. 
Who  fins,  through  frailty,  on  forbidden  nights 5 
And  tempts  her  hufband  in  the  holy  time. 
When  carnal  pleafure  is  a  mortal  crime. 
The  fweating  image  fhakes  his  head,  but  he 
With  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  Deity. 
The  pious  priefthood  the  fat  goofe  receive. 
And  they  once  brib'd,  the  godhead  muft  forgive. 

No 
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No  fooner  thefc  remove,  but  full  of  fear, 
A  gypfy  Je^vefs  whifpers  in  your  ear. 
And  begs  an  alms :  an  high-prieft's  daughter  (he, 
Vers'd  in  their  Talmud,  and  divinity. 
And  prophefies  beneath  a  fliady  tree, 
lier  goods  a  balket,  and  old  hay  her  bed. 
She  ftrolls,  and  telling  fortunes  gains  her  bread: 
Farthings,  and  fome  fmall  monies,  are  her  fees; 
Yet  fhe  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  thefe. 
Foretells  th'  eftate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies. 
And  fees  a  fweet-heart  in  the  facrifice. 
Such  toys,  a  pigeon's  intrails  can  difclofe: 
Which  yet  th'  Armenian  augur  far  outgoes: 
In  dogs,  a  viftim  more  obfcene,  he  rakes; 
And  murder 'd  infants  for  infpedion  takes: 
For  gain,  his  impious  praftice  he  purfues; 
For  gain  will  his  accomplices  accufe. 

More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldeans  given; 
What  they  foretel,  is  deem'd  the  voice  of  heaveru 
Their  anfvvers,  as  from  Hammon's  altar,  come ; 
Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb. 
And  mankind,  ignorant  of  future  fate. 
Believes  what  fond  aftrologers  relate. 

Of  thefe  the  moft  in  vogue  is  he  who,  fent 
Beyond  feas,  is  return'd  from  banifhment, 
Hi^art  who  to  afpiring  Otho  fold; 
And  fure  fucceffion  to  the  crown  foretold. 
For  his  efteem  is  in  his  exile  plac'd; 
The  more  believ'd,  the  more  he  was  difgrac'd. 

T  z  No 
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No  aftrologic  wizard  honour  gains. 
Who  has  not  oft  been  banifh'd,  or  in  chains,  * 
He  gets  renown,  who,  to  the  halter  near. 
But  narrowly  efcapes,  and  buys  it  dear. 

From  him  your  wife  enquires  the  planets'  will. 
When  the  black  jaundice  (hall  her  mother  kill: 
Her  fifter's  and  her  uncle's  end,  would  know: 
But,  firft,  confults  his  art,  when  you  fliall  go. 
And,  what's  the  greateft  gift  that  heaven  can  give. 
If,  after  her,  th'  adulterer  fliall  live. 
She  neither  knows  nor  cares  to  know  the  reftj 
If  Mars  and  Saturn  fliall  the  world  infell; 
Or  Jove  and  Venus  with  their  friendly  rays. 
Will  interpofe,  and  bring  us  better  days. 

Beware  the  woman  too,  and  fliun  her  fight. 
Who  in  thefe  ftudies  does  herfelf  delight. 
By  whom  a  greafy  almanack  is  borne. 
With  often  handling,  like  chaf'd  amber  worn; 
Not  now  confulting,  but  confulted,  fne 
Of  the  twelve  houfes,  and  their  lords,  is  free. 
She,  if  the  fcheme  a  fatal  journey  fliow. 
Stays  fafe  at  home,  but  lets  her  hufljand  go. 
If  but  a  mile  fhe  travel  out  of  town. 
The  planetary  hour  muft  firft  be  known. 
And  lucky  moment ;  if  her  eye  but  akes 
Or  itches,  its  decumbiture  ftie  takes. 
No  nourifliment  receives  in  her  difeafe. 
But  what  the  ftars  and  Ptolemy  fliall  pleafe. 
The  middle  fort,  who  have  not  much  to  fpare, 
'To  chiromancers  cheaper  art  repair. 
Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  lines  more  fair. 
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But  rick  the  matron,  who  has  more  to  give. 
Her  anfjvers  from  the  Brachman  will  receive : 
Skill'd  in  the  globe  and  fphere,  he  gravely  ftands^ 
And,  with  his  compafs,  meafures  feas  and  lands. 

The  pooreft  of  the  fex  have  ftill  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich. 
The  dairy-maid  enquires,  if  fhe  fliall  take 
The  trufty  taylor,  and  the  cook  forfake. 

Yet  thefe,  though  poor,  the  pain  of  childbed  bear; 
And,  without  nurfes,  their  own  infants  rear: 
You  feldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle,  fpread 
For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady's  bed. 
Such  is  the  power  of  herbs ;  fuch  arts  they  ufe 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lofe. 
But  thou,  whatever  flops  fhe  will  have  bought. 
Be  thankful,  and  fupply  the  deadly  draught: 
Help  her  to  make  man-flaughter;  let  her  bleed^ 
And  never  want  for  favin  at  her  need. 
For,  if  flie  holds  till  her  nine  months  be  run. 
Thou  may'ft  be  father  to  an  ^thiop's  fon. 
A  boy,  who,  ready  gotten  to  thy  hands. 
By  law  is  to  inherit  all  thy  lands : 
One  of  that  hue,  that,  fhould  he  crofs  the  way. 
His  omen  would  difcolour  all  the  day. 

I  pafs  the  foundling  by,  a  race  unknown. 
At  doors  exposed,  whom  matrons  make  their  own: 
And  into  noble  families  adv  ance 
A  namelefs  iflue,  the  blind  work  of  chance. 
Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ. 
And)  fmiline,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy  i 
^  "  T  3  Her 
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Her  garment  fpreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  fold. 
And  covers  with  her  wings,  from  nightly  cold  % 
Gives  him  her  bleffing;  puts  him  in  a  way; 
Sets  up  the  farce,  and  laughs  at  her  own  play« 
Him  fhe  promotes;  (he  favours  him  alone. 
And  makes  provifion  for  him,  as  her  own. 

The  craving  wife,  the  force  of  magic  tries> 
And  philtres  for  th'  unable  hufband  buys : 
The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  defign'd ; 
But  turns  his  brains,  and  ftupifies  his  mind. 
The  fotted  moon-calf  gapes,  and  flaring  on> 
Sees  his. own  bufinefs  by  another  done: 
A  long  oblivion,  a  benum.ming  froft, 
Conftrains  his  head ;  and  yefterday  is  loft : 
Some  nimbler  juice  would  make  him  foam  and  rave^ 
Like  that  Caefonia  to  her  Caius  gave  : 
Who,  plucking  from  the  forehead  of  the  fole 
His  mother's  love,  infus'd  it  in  the  bowl : 
The  boiling  blood  ran  hiffing  in  his  veins. 
Till  the  mad  vapour  mounted  to  his  brains. 
The  Thunderer  was  not  half  fo  much  on  fire. 
When  Juno's  girdle  kindled  his  defire. 
What  woman  will  not  ufe  the  poifoning  trade^ 
When  Caefar's  wife  the  precedent  has  made; 
Let  Agrippina's  mulhroom  be  forgot, 
Giv'n  to  a  Havering,  old,  unufeful  fot ; 
That  only  clos'd  the  driveling  dotard's  eyes. 
And  fent  his  godhead  downward  to  the  fkies. 
But  this  fierce  potion  calls  for  fire  and  fword ; 
Nor  fpares  the  common,  when  it  ftrikes  the  lord, 
.1  Sq> 
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So  many  mifchiefs  were  in  one  combin'd  j 
So  much  one  fingle  poifoner  coft  mankind. 

If  ftepdames  feek  their  fons-in-Iaw  to  kill, 
'Tis  venial  trefpafs ;  let  them  have  their  will : 
But  let  the  child,  entrufted  to  the  care 
Of  his  own  mother,  of  her  bread  beware: 
Beware  the  food  (he  reaches  with  her  hand; 
The  morfel  is  intended  for  thy  land. 
Thy  tutor  be  thy  tafter,  ere  thou  eat; 
There's  poifon  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat. 

You  think  this  feign'd  ;  the  fatire  in  a  rage 
Struts  in  the  bufkins  of  the  tragic  ftage. 
Forgets  his  bufinefs  is  to  laugh  and  bite; 
And  will  of  deaths  and  dire  revenges  write. 
Would  it  were  all  a  fable,  that  you  read ; 
But  Drymon's  wife  pleads  guilty  to  the  deed. 
I  ({he  confefTes)  in  the  fadt  was  caught. 
Two  fons  difpatching  at  one  deadly  draught. 
What  two!  Two  fons,  thou  viper,  in  one  day! 
Yes,  feven,  Ihe  cries,  if  feven  were  in  my  way, 
Medea's  legend  is  no  more  a  lye; 
One  age  adds  credit  to  antiquity. 
Great  ills,  we  grant,  in  former  times  did  reign. 
And  murders  then  were  done:  but  not  for  gain. 
Lefs  admiration  to  great  crimes  is  due. 
Which  they  through  wrath,  or  through  revenge,  purfue. 
For,  weak  of  reafon,  impotent  of  will. 
The  fex  is  hurry'd  headlong  into  ill : 
And,  like  a  cliff  from  its  foundation  torn. 
By  raging  earthquakes,  into  feas,  is  borne, 
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But  thofe  are  fiends,  who  crimes  frcun  thought  begin  •; 
And,  cool  ia  mifchlef,  meditate  the  fin. 
They  read  th'  example  of  a  pious  wife. 
Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  hufband's  lifej 
Yet,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford. 
Would  fave  their  lapdog  fooner  than  their  lord, 
Where-e'er  you  walk,  the  Belides  you  meet  5 
And  Clytemneftras  grow  in  every  ftreet: 
But  here's  the  difference ;  Agamemnon's  wife 
Was  a  grofs  butcher  with  a  bloody  knife; 
But  murder,  now,  is  to  perfeftion  grown. 
And  fubtle  poifons  are  employ'd  alone : 
Unlefs  fome  antidote  prevents  their  arts. 
And  lines  with  balfam  all  the  nobler  parts : 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  referv'd  for  fuch  a  need. 
Rather  than  fail,  the  dagger  does  the  deed. 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  poet's  defign,  in  this  divine  fatire,  is  to  repre- 
fent  the  various  wifhes  and  defires  of  mankind ;  and 
to  fet  out  the  fully  of  them.  He  runs  through  all 
the  feveral  heads  of  riches,  honours,  eloquence, 
fame  for  martial  atchievements,  long  life,  and 
beauty;  and  gives  inftances,  in  each,  how  frequently 
they  have  proved  the  ruin  of  thofe  that  owned  thera. 
He  concludes  therefore,  that  fmce  we  generally  chufe 
fo  ill  for  ourfelves,  we  Ihould  do  better  to  leave  it  to 
the  gods,  to  make  the  choice  for  us.  All  we  can 
fafely  alk  of  heaven,  lies  within  a  very  fmall  com- 
pafs.  It  is  but  health  of  body  and  mind.  And  if 
we  have  thefe,  it  is  not  much  matter  what  we  want 
befides;  for  we  have  already  enough  to  make  us 
happy. 

T    OOK  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
■■— '  Know  their  own  good;  or,  knowing  it,  purfue. 
How  void  of  reafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears! 
What  in  the  conduft  of  our  life  appears 

So 
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So  well  defign'd,  fo  luckily  begun. 

But,  when  we  have  our  wifh,  we  wifh  undone? 

Whole  houfes,  of  their  whole  defires  poffeft. 
Are  often  ruin'd,  at  their  own  requeft. 
In  wars,  and  peace,  things  hurtful  we  require. 
When  made  obnoxious  to  our  own  defire. 

With  laurels  fome  have  fatally  been  crown'd  ; 
Some,  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  found. 
In  that  unnavigable  ftream  were  drown 'd. 

The  brawny  fool,  who  did  his  vigour  boaft; 
In  that  prefuming  confidence  was  loft : 
But  more  have  been  by  avarice  oppreft. 
And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  cheft: 
Unwieldy  fums  of  wealth,  which  higher  mount 
Than  files  of  marfhal'd  figures  can  account. 
To  which  the  ftores  of  Crcefus,  in  the  fcale. 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  fail 
In  the  vaft  fhadow  of  the  Britifh  whale. 

For  this,  in  Nero's  arbitrary  time. 
When  virtue  was  a  guilt,  and  wealth  a  crime, 
A  troop  of  cut-throat  guards  were  fent  to  feize 
The  rich  mens'  goods,  and  gut  their  palaces : 
The  mob,  commilTion'd  by  the  government. 
Are  feldom  to  an  empty  garret  fent. 
The  fearful  paflenger,  who  travels  late, 
Charg'd  with  the  carriage  of  a  paltry  plate. 
Shakes  at  the  moonfhine  fhadow  of  a  rufh; 
And  fees  a  red-coat  rife  from  every  bufh: 
The  beggar  fings,  ev'n  when  he  fees  the  place 
Befet  with  thieves^  and  never  mends  his  pace. 
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Of  all  the  vows,  the  firft  and  chief  requeft 
Of  each,  is  to  be  richer  than  the  reft  : 
And  yet  no  doubts  the  poor  man's  draught  control. 
He  dreads  no  poifon  in  his  homely  bowl. 
Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  gems  divine 
Enchafe  the  cup,  and  fparkle  in  the  wine. 

Will  you  not  now  the  pair  of  fages  praife. 
Who  the  fame  end  purfued,  by  feveral  ways? 
One  pity'd,  one  contemn'd,  the  woeful  times: 
One  laugh 'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes: 
Laughter  is  eafv;  but  the  wonder  lies. 
What  ftore  of  brine  fupply'd  the  weeper's  eyes, 
Democritus  could  feed  his  fpleen,  and  fhake 
His  fides  and  (houlders  till  he  felt  them  ake; 
Though  in  his  country  town  no  liftors  were. 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune,  did  appear : 
Nor  all  the  foppifli  gravity  of  (how. 
Which  cunning  magiftrates  on  crowds  beftow. 

What  had  he  done,  had  he  beheld,  on  high,. 
Our  pr^tor  feated,  in  mock  majefty ; 
His  chariot  rolling  o'er  the  dufty  place. 
While,  with  dumb  pride,  and  a  fet  formal  face^^ 
He  moves,  in  the  dull  ceremonial  track. 
With  Jove's  embroider'd  coat  upon  his  back: 
A  fuit  of  hangings  had  not  more  oppreft 
His  (boulders,  than  that  long,  laborious  veft : 
A  heavy  gewgaw  (call'd  a  crown)  that  fpread. 
About  his  temples,  drown'd  his  narrow  head : 
And  would  have  crufh'd  it  with  the  malTv  freighf, 
3ut  that  a  fvveating  flave  fullain'd  the  weight: 

A  flave 
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A  flave  in  the  fame  chariot  feen  to  ride. 
To  mortify  the  mighty  madman's  pride. 
And  pow  th'  imperial  eagle,  rais'd  on  high^ 
"With  golden  beak  (the  mark  of  majefty) 
Trumpets  before,  and  on  the  left  and  right, 
A  cavalcade  of  nobles,  all  in  white: 
In  their  own  natures  falfe  and  flattering  tribes. 
But  made  his  friends,  by  places  and  by  bribes. 

In  his  own  age,  Democritus  could  find 
Sufficient  caufe  to  laugh  at  human-kind: 
Learn  from  fo  great  a  wit ;  a  land  of  bogs 
With  ditches  fenc'd,  a  heaven  made  fat  with  fogs» 
May  form  a  fpirit  fit  to  fway  the  ftate ; 
And  make  the  neighbouring  monarchs  fear  their  fatCo 

He  laughs  at  all  the  vulgar  cares  and  fears; 
At  their  vain  triumphs,  and  their  vainer  tears : 
An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found. 
When  Fortune  flatter'd  him,  and  when  fhe  frown'd. 
'Tis  plain,  from  hence,  that  what  our  vows  requeft. 
Are  hurtful  things,  or  ufelefs  at  the  beft. 

Some  afk  for  envy'd  power;  which  public  hate 
Purfues,  and  hurries  headlong  to  their  fate: 
Down  go  the  titles;  and  the  ftatue  crown'd. 
Is  by  bafe  hands  in  the  next  river  drown'd. 
The  guiltlefs  horfes,  and  the  chariot  wheel. 
The  fame  efFeds  of  vulgar  fury  feel : 
The  fmith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  ftroke. 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hiffing  fire  provoke ;- 
Sejapus,  almoft  firft  of  Roman  names. 
The  great  Sejanus  crackles  in  the  flames: 

Form'd 
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Form'd  in  the  forge,  the  pliant  brafs  is  laid 
On  anvils;  and  of  head  and  limbs  are  made. 
Pans,  cans,  and  pifs-pots,  a  whole  kitchen-trade. 

Adorn  your  doors  with  laurels;  and  a  bull. 
Milk  white,  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol; 
Sejanus,  with  a  rope,  is  dragg'd  along; 
The  fport  and  laughter  of  the  giddy  throng! 
Good  Lord,  they  cry,  what  Ethiop  lips  he  has. 
How  foul  a  fnout,  and  what  a  hanging  face! 
By  heaven,  I  never  could  endure  his  fight; 
But  fay,  how  came  his  monftrous  crimes  to  light  ? 
What  is  the  charge,  and  who  the  evidence, 
(The  faviour  of  the  nation  and  the  prince?) 
Nothing  of  this;  but  our  old  Casfar  fent 
A  noify  letter  to  his  parliament: 
Nay,  firs,  if  Ca:far  writ,  I  aflc  no  more. 
He's  guilty,  and  the  queftion's  out  of  door. 
How  goes  the  mob?  (for  that's  a  mighty  thing,} 
When  the  king  's  trump,  the  mob  are  for  the  king: 
They  follow  fortune,  and  the  common  cry 
Is  ftill  againfi:  the  rogue  condemn'd  to  die, 

£\xt  the  fame  very  mob,  that  rafcal  crowd. 
Had  cry'd  Sejanus,  with  a  fhout  as  loud; 
Had  his  defigns  (by  fortune's  favour  bleft) 
Succeeded,  and  the  prince's  age  oppreft. 
But  long,  long  fince,  the  times  have  chang'd   theit 

face. 
The  people  grown  degenerate  and  bafe : 
Not  fHifer'd  now  the  freedom  of  their  choice. 
To  make  their  magiftrates,  xind  fell  their  voice. 
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Oar  wife  fore-fathers,  great  by  fea  and  land. 

Had  once  the  power  and  abfolute  command; 

AH  offices  of  truft,  themfelves  difpos'd; 

Rais'd  whom  they  pleas'd,    and  whom    they  pleas'd 

depos'd. 
But  we,  who  give  our  native  rights  away. 
And  our  enflav'd  pofterity  betray. 
Are  now  reduc'd  to  beg  an  alms,  and  go 
On  holidays  to  fee  a  puppet-fhow. 

There  was  a  damn'd  defign,  cries  one,  no  doubtj 
Tor  warrants  are  already  iffued  out; 
I  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright; 
He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  leaft  in  fight; 
I  fear  the  rage  of  our  offended  prince. 
Who  thinks  the  fenate  flack  in  his  defence! 
Come  let  us  hafle,  our  loyal  zeal  to  fhou-. 
And  fpurn  the  wretched  corps  of  C^far's  foe: 
But  let  our  flaves  be  prefent  there,  left  they 
Accufe  their  mafters,  and  for  gain  betray. 
Such  w-ere  the  whifpers  of  thofe  jealous  times. 
About  Sejanus'  punifhment  and  crimes. 

Now  tell  me  truly,  would'fl  thou  change  thy  ftite 
To  be,  like  him,  firft  minifter  of  ftate? 
To  have  thy  levees  crowded  with  refort. 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  fervile  court: 
Difpofe  all  honours  of  the  fword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown: 
To  hold  thy  prince  in  pupilage,  and  fway 
That  monarch,  whom  the  mafter'd  world  obey? 
While  he,  intent  on  fecret  luft  alone. 
Lives  to  himfelf,  abandoning  the  throne; 

Coop'd 
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Coop'd  in  a  narrow  ifle,  obferving  dreams 
With  flattering  wizards,  and  crefting  fchemes! 

I  well  believe,  thou  would 'ft  be  great  as  he; 
For  every  man's  a  fool  to  that  degree ; 
All  wifh  the  dire  prerogative  to  kill; 
Ev'n  they  would  have  the  power,  who  want  the  will: 
But  would'ft  thou  have  thy  wilhes  underftood. 
To  take  the  bad  together  with  the  good, 
Would'ft  thou  not  rather  chufe  a  fmall  renown. 
To  be  the  mayor  of  feme  poor  paltry  town, 
Bigly  to  look,  and  barbaroufly  to  fpeak; 
To  pound  falfe  weights,  and  fcanty  meafures  break? 
Then,  grant  we  that  Sejanus  went  aftray 
In  every  wifh,  and  knew  not  how  to  pray: 
For  he  who  grafp'd  the  world's  exhaufted  ftore 
Yet  never  had  enough,  but  wifti'd  for  more, 
Rais'd  a  top-heavy  tower,  of  monftrous  height. 
Which,  mouldering,  crufh'd  him  underneath  the  weight* 

What  did  the  mighty  Pompey's  fall  beget? 
It  ruin'd  him,  who,  greater  than  the  great. 
The  ftubborn  pride  of  Roman  nobles  broke; 
And  bent  their  haughty  necks  beneath  his  yoke: 
What  elfe  but  his  immoderate  luft  of  power. 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  lucklefs  hour? 
For  few  ufurpers  to  the  fhades  defcend 
Ey  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end. 

The  boy,  who  fcarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declin'd  a  noun, 
(So  fmall  an  elf,  that  when  the  days  are  foul. 
He  and  his  fatchel  muft  be  borne  to  fchool,) 

Yet 
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Yet  prays,  and  hopes,  and  aims  at  nothing  lefs. 

To  prove  a  Tully,  or  Demofthenes : 

But  both'thofe  orators,  fo  much  renown'd. 

In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd; 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  loft,  of  thofe 

Wfjo  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  who  punn'd  in  profe. 

"  Fortune  foretun'd  the  dying  notes  of  Rome: 
'^'  Till  I,  thy  conful  fole,  confol'd  thy  doom." 
His  fate-had  crept  below  the  lifted  fwords. 
Had  all  his  malice  been  to  murder  words. 
I  rather  would  be  Maevius,  thrafli  for  rhymes 
Like  his  the  fcorn  and  fcandal  of  the  times. 
Than  that  Philippick  fatally  divine. 
Which  is  infcrib'd  the  fecond,  fnould  be  mine. 
Nor  he,  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  throng. 
Who  drove  them  wnth  the  torrent  of  his  tongucj 
Who  fhook  the  theatres,  and  Avay'd  the  ftate 
Of  Athens,  found  a  more  propitious  fate. 
Whom,  born  beneath  a  boding  horofcope. 
His  fire,  the  blear-ey"d  Vulcan  of  a  fhop. 
From  Mars's  forge,  fent  to  Minerva's  fchools. 
To  learsi  th'  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools. 

With  itch  of  honour,  and  opinion,  vain. 
All  things  beyond  their  native  worth  we  ftrain: 
The  fpoils  of  war,  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
An  empty  coat  of  armour  hung  above 
The  conqueror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph  born, 
A  ftreamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn, 
A  chap-fal'n  beaver  loofely  hanging  by 
The  clovea.heIm-,  an  arch  of  viftory. 


o« 
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On  whofe  high  convex  fits  a  captive  foe. 
And  fighing  cafts  a  mournful  look  below; 
Of  every  nation,  each  illuftrious  name. 
Such  toys  as  thefe  have  cheated  into  fame : 
Exchanging  folid  quiet,  to  obtain 
The  windy  fatisfaftion  of  the  brain. 

So  much  the  third  of  honour  fires  the  blood  j 
So  many  would  be  great,  fo  few  be  good. 
For  who  would  Virtue  for  herfelf  regard. 
Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? 
Yet  this  mad  chace  of  fame,  by  few  purfu'd. 
Has  drawn  deftrudtion  on  the  multitude : 
This  avarice  of  praife  in  times  to  come, 
Thofe  long  infcriptions,  crowded  on  the  tomb. 
Should  fome  wild  fig-tree  take  her  native  bents. 
And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monument. 
Would  crack  the  marble-titles,  and  difperfe 
The  charadters  of  all  the  lying  verfe. 
For  fepulchres  themfelves  muft  crumbling  fall 
In  time's  abyfs,  the  common  grave  of  all. 

Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay; 
.\nd  tell  how  many  pounds  his  aflies  weigh; 
Whom  Afric  was  not  able  to  contain, 
Whofe  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantic  main. 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus,  to  convey 
His  fun-beat  waters  by  fo  long  a  way ; 
Which  Ethiopia's  double  clime  divides. 
And  elephants  in  other  mountains  hides. 
Spain  firft  he  won,  the  Pyrena^ans  paft. 
And  fteepy  Alps,  the  mounds  that  Nature  call; 
Vol.  XXIV.  U  And 
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And  with  corroding  juices,  as  he  went, 
A  paffage  through  the  living  rocks  he  rent. 
Then,  like  a  torrent,  rolling  from  on  high. 
He  pours  his  head-long  rage  on  Italy; 
In  three  viftorious  battles  over-run ; 
Yet  ftill  uneafy,  cries.  There's  nothing  done. 
Till  level  with  the  ground  their  gates  are  laid; 
And  Punic  flags  on  Roman  towers  difplay'd. 
AIlc  what  a  face  belong'd  to  his  high  fame  : 
His  pifture  fcarcely  would  deferve  a  frame: 
A  fign-poft  dawber  would  difdain  to  paint 
The  one-ey'd  hero  on  his  elephant. 
Now  what's  his  end,  O  charming  Glory!  fay 
What  rare  fifth  aft  to  crown  his  huffing  play  ? 
In  one  deciding  battle  overcome. 
He  flies,  is  banifli'd  from  his  native  home: 
Begs  refuge  in  a  foreign  court,  and  there 
Attends,  his  mean  petition  to  prefer; 
Repuls'd  by  furly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  fleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door. 

What  wondrous  fort  of  death  has  heaven  defign'd,  ■ 
Difl;in2uifli'd  from  the  herd  of  human-kind, 

o 

For  fo  untam'd,  fo  turbulent  a  mind! 
Nor  fwords  at  hand,  nor  hifling  darts  afar. 
Are  doom'd  t' avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war; 
But  poifon,  drawn  through  a  ring's  hollow  plate, 
Muft  finifli  him  ;  a  fucking  infant's  fate. 
Go,  climb  the  rugged  Alps,  ambitious  fool. 
To  pleafe  the  boys,  and  be  a  theme  at  fchool. 

One 
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One  world  fuffic'd  not  Alexander's  mind ; 
Coop'd  up,  he  fecm'd  in  earth  and  feas  confin'd : 
And,  ftruggling,  ftretch'd  his  reftlefs  limbs  about 
The  narrow  globe,  to  find  a  paflage  out. 
Yet,  enter'd  in  the  brick-built  town,  he  try'd 
The  tomb,  and  found  the  ftrait  dimenfions  wide ; 
*'  Death  only  this  myflerious  truth  unfolds, 
*'  The  mighty  foul,  how  fmall  a  body  holds." 

Old  Greece  a  tale  of  Athos  would  make  out. 
Cut  from  the  continent,  and  faii'd  about; 
Seas  hid  with  navies,   chariots  pafling  o'er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  fliore  to  fhore: 
Rivers,  whofe  depth  no  fharp  beholder  fees. 
Drunk  at  an  army's  dinner,  to  the  lees ; 
With  a  long  legend  of  romantic  things. 
Which  in  his  cups  the  browfy  poet  fings. 
But  how  did  he  return,  this  haughty  brave. 
Who  whipt  the  winds,  and  made  the  fea  his  Have  ? 
(Though  Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound; 
And  Eurus  never  fuch  hard  ufage  found 
In  his  ^^olian  prifon  under  ground); 
What  God  fo  mean,  ev'n  he  who  points  the  way. 
So  mercilefs  a  tyrant  to  obey! 
But  how  return "d  he,  let  us  afk  again  ? 
In  a  poor  fkiffhe  pafs'd  the  bloody  main, 
Choak'd  with  the  flaughter'd  bodies  of  his  train 
For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  th'  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn'worth  of  his  prayer. 

Jove  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years  good  ftore 
Heap  on  my  bended  back,  I  alk  no  more, 

U  z  Both 
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Both  fick  and  healthful,  old  and  young  confpire 
In  this  one  filly  mifchievous  defire. 
Miftaken  bleffing  which  old  age  they  callj 
'Tis  a  long,  nafty,  darkfome  hofpital, 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums ;  a  vifage  rough. 
Deform 'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  flcin  of  buff. 
A  ftitch-fall'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw; 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  fkilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam-ape,  when,  with  a  grace. 
She  fits  at  fquat,  and  fcrubs  her  leathern  face. 

In  youth,  diftinftions  infinite  abound; 
No  fhape,  or  feature,  juft  alike  are  found; 
The  fair,  the  black,  the  feeble,  and  the  flrong; 
But  the  fame  foulnefs  does  to  age  belong. 
The  felf-fame  palfy,  both  in  limbs  and  tongue. 
The  Ikull  and  forehead  one  bald  barren  plain  ; 
And  gums  unarm'd  to  mumble  meat  in  vain. 
Befides  tin'  eternal  drivel,  that  fupplies 
The  dropping  beard,  from  noftrils,  mouth,  and  eyes. 
His  wife  and  children  loath  him,  and  what's  worfe, 
Himfelf  does  his  ofFenfive  carrion  curfe ! 
Flatterers  forfake  him  too  ;  for  who  would  kill 
Himfelf,  to  be  remember'd  in  a  will? 
His  tafte  not  only  pall'd  to  wine  and  meatj 
But  t.j  the  relilh  of  a  nobler  treat. 

Thofe  fenfes  loft,  behold  a  new  defeat. 
The  foul  diflodging  from  another  feat. 
What  mufiC,  or  enchanting  voice,  can  chear 
A  ftupid,  old,  impenetrable  ear? 

Na 
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No  matter  in  what  place,  or  what  degree 
Of  the  full  theatre  he  fits  to  fee; 
Cornets  and  trumpets  cannot  reach  his  ear: 
Under  an  ador's  nofe,  he's  never  near. 

His  boy  muft  bawl,  to  make  him  underftand 
The  hour  o'  th'  day,  or  fuch  a  lord's  at  hand  : 
The  little  blood  that  creeps  within  his  veins. 
Is  but  juft  warm'd  in  a  hot  fever's  pains. 
In  fine,  he  wears  no  limb  about  him  found : 
With  fores  and  ficknefles  beleaguer'd  round: 
A(k  me  their  names,  I  fooner  could  relate 
How  many  drudges  on  fait  Hippia  wait; 
What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-doftor  kills. 
Or  how,  laft  fall,  he  rais'd  the  weekly  bills. 
What  provinces  by  Bafilus  were  fpoil'd. 
What  herds  of  heirs  by  guardians  are  beguil'd : 
What  lands  and  lordfhips  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worfhip  now. 
^  This  dotard  of  his  broken  back  complains. 
One  his  legs  fail,  and  one  his  (houlders  pains : 
Another  is  of  both  his  eyes  bereft ; 
And  envies  who  has  one  for  aiming  left» 
A  fifth,  with  trembling  lips  expedling  ftands. 
As  in  his  childhood,  cramm'd  by  others  hands; 
One,  who  at  light  of  fupper  open'd  wide 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grinders  ty'd; 
Now  only  yawns,  and  waits  to  be  fupply'd : 
Like  a  young  fvvallow,  when  with  weary  wings 
Expeded  food  her  falling  mother  brings, 

U  3  His 
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His  lofs  of  members  is  a  heavy  curfe. 
But  all  his  faculties  decay'd,  are  worfe! 
His  fervants  names  he  has  forgotten  quite; 
Knows  not  his  friend  who  fupp'd  with  him  laft  night. 
Not  ev'n  the  children  he  begot  and  bred  ; 
Or  his  will  knows  them  not :  for,  in  their  {lead. 
In  form  of  law,  a  common  hackney-jade. 
Sole  heir,  for  fecret  fervices,  is  made: 
So  lewd  and  fuch  a  batter'd  brothel-whore. 
That  fhe  defies  all  comers,  at  her  door. 
Well,  yet  fuppofe  his  fenfes  are  his  own. 
He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  fon : 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burns ; 
He  numbers  all  his  kindred  in  their  urns. 
Thefe  are  the  lines  he  pays  for  living  long ; 
And  dragging  tedious  age  in  his  own  wrong : 
Griefs  always  green,  a  houfhold  ftill  in  tears. 
Sad  pomps:  a  threfhold  throng'd  with  daily  biers; 
And  liveries  of  black  for  length  of  years. 

Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 
Was  longeft-liv'd  of  any  two-legg'd  thing; 
Bleft,  to  defraud  the  grave  fo  long,  to  mount 
His  number'd  years,  and  on  his  right-hand  count; 
Three  hundred  feafons,  guzzling  muft  of  wine : 
But,  hold  a  while,  and  hear  himfelf  repine 
At  Fate's  unequal  laws ;  and  at  the  clue 
Which,  mercilefs  in  length,  the  midmoft  filler  drew. 
When  his  brave  fon  upon  the  funeral  pyre 
He  faw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire; 

He 
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He  turn'd,  and,  weeping,  afk'd  his  friends,  what  crime 
Had  curs'd  his  age  to  this  unhappy  time? 

Thus  mourn "d  old  Peleus  for  Achilles  flain. 
And  thus  Ulyffes'  father  did  complain. 
How  fortunate  an  end  had  Priam  made, 
Amongft  his  anceftors  a  mighty  fhade. 
While  Troy  yet  flood :  when  Hedor,  with  the  race 
Of  royal  baflards,  might  his  funeral  grace: 
Amidft  the  tears  of  Trojan  dames  inurn'd. 
And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  mourn'd! 
Had  heaven  fo  bleft  him,  he  ha'd  dy'd  before 
The  fatal  fleet  of  Sparta  Paris  bore. 
But  mark,  what  age  produc'd;  he  liv'd  to  fee 
His  town  in  flames,  his  falling  monarchy: 
In  fine,  the  feeble  fire,  reduc'd  by  fate. 
To  change  his  fceptre  for  a  fword,  too  late. 
His  laft  effort  before  Jove's  altar  tries; 
A  foldier  half,  and  half  a  facrifice : 
Falls  like  an  ox,  that  waits  the  coming  blow; 
Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  plough. 

At  leaft  he  dy'd  a  man;   his  queen  furviv'd. 
To  howl,  and  in  a  barking  body  liv'd. 

I  haften  to  bur  own ;  nor  will  relate 
Great  Mithridates,  and  rich  Crocfus'  fate; 
Whom  Solon  wifely  counfeld  to  attend 
The  name  of  happy,  till  he  knew  his  end. 

That  Marius  was  an  exile,   that  he  fled. 
Was  taen,  in  ruin'd  Carthage  beg'd  his  bread. 
All  thefe  were  owing  to  a  life  too  long : 
For  whom  had  Rome  beheld  fo  happy,  young! 

U  4  High 
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High  in  his  chariot,  and  with  laurel  crown 'd. 
When  he  had  led  the  Cimbrian  captives  round 
The  Roman  ftreets ;  defcending  from  his  Hate, 
In  that  bleft  hour  he  fhould  have  beg'd  his  fatej 
Then,  then,  he  might  have  dy'd  of  all  admir'd. 
And  his  triumphant  foul  with  Ihouts  expir'd. 

Campania,  fortune's  malice  to  prevent. 
To  Pompey  an  indulgent  favour  fent : 
But  public  prayers  impos'd  on  heaven,  to  give 
Their  much-lov'd  leader  an  unkind  reprieve. 
The  city's  fate  and  his  confpir'd  to  fave 
The  head,  referv'd  for  an  Egyptian  flave. 

Cethegus,  though  a  traitor  to  the  ftate. 
And  tortur'd,  'fcap'd  this  ignominious  fate : 
And  Sergius,  who  a  bad  caufe  bravely  try'd. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  undiminifh'd,  dy'd. 

To  Venus,  the  fond  mother  makes  a  pra^'er. 
That  all  her  fons  and  daughters  may  be  fair : 
True,  for  the  boys  a  mumbling  vow  fhe  fends  j 
But  for  the  girls,  the  vaulted  temple  rends: 
They  muft  be  finifh'd  pieces :  'tis  allow 'd 
Diana's  beauty  made  Latona  proud : 
And  pleas'd,  to  fee  the  wondering  people  pray 
To  the  new-rifing  filler  of  the  day.  ^ 

And  yet  Lucretia's  fate  would  bar  that  vow  % 
And  fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  beftow 
On  Rutila ;  and  change  her  faultlefs  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel-back. 

But,  for  his  mother's  boy  the  beau,  what  frights 
His  parents  have  by  day,  what  anxious  nights ! 

Form, 
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Form,  join'd  with  virtue,  is  a  fight  too  rare: 
Chafte  is  no  epithet  to  fuit  with  fair. 
Suppofe  the  fame  traditionary  ftrain 
Of  rigid  manners,  in  the  houfe  ren^ain; 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart; 
Suppofe  that  Nature,  too,  has  done  her  part; 
Infus'd  into  his  foul  a  fober  grace, 
And  blufh'd  a  modeft  blood  into  his  face, 
(For  Nature  is  a  better  guardian  far. 
Than  faucy  pedants,  or  dull  tutors  are:) 
Yet  ftill  the  youth  muft  ne'er  arrive  at  man; 
(So  much  almighty  bribes,  and  prefents,  can;} 
Ev'n  with  a  parent,  where  perfuafions  fail. 
Money  is  impudent,  and  will  prevail* 

We  never  read  of  fuch  a  tyrant  king 
Who  gelt  a  boy  deform'd,  to  hear  him  fing. 
Nor  Nero,  in  his  more  luxurious  rage. 
E'er  made  a  miftrefs  of  an  ugly  page : 
Sporus,  his  fpoufe,  nor  crooked  was,  nor  lame,       1 
With  mountain-back,  and  belly,  from  the  game        > 
Crofs-barr'd :  but  both  his  fexes  well  became.  J 

Go,  boaft  your  Springal,  by  his  beauty  curft 
To  ills ;  nor  think  I  have  declar'd  the  worft ; 
His  form  procures  him  journey-work;  a  ftrife 
Eetwixt  town-madams,  and  the  merchant's  wifet 
Guefs,  when  he  undertakes  this  public  war> 
What  furious  beafts  offended  cuckolds  are. 

Adulterers  are  with  dangers  round  befet ; 
Born  under  Mars,  they  cannot  'fcape  the  netj 

And 
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And  from  revengeful  hufbands  oft  have  try'd 
Worfe  handling,  than  fevereft  laws  provide : 
One  ftabs;  one  flafhes;  one,  with  cruel  art. 
Makes  Colon  fuffer  for  the  peccant  part. 

But  your  Endymion,  your  fmooth,  fmock'd-fac'd 
boy, 
Unrlval'd,  fhall  a  beauteous  dame  enjoy: 
Not  fo :  one  more  fallacious,  rich,  and  old. 
Outbids,  and  buys  her  pleafure  for  her  gold ; 
Now  he  muft  moil,  and  drudge,  for  one  he  loaths; 
She  keeps  him  high,  in  equipage  and  cloaths: 
She  pawns  her  jewels,  and  her  rich  attire. 
And  thinks  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire; 
In  all  things  elfe  immoral,  ftingy,  mean; 
But,  in  her  lufts,  a  confcionable  quean. 

She  may  be  handfome,  yet  be  chafte,  you  fay; 
Good  obfervator,  not  fo  faft  away : 
Did  it  not  coft  the  modeft  youth  his  life. 
Who  ftiunn'd  th'  embraces  of  his  father's  wife? 
And  was  not  t'  other  ftrippling  forc'd  to  fly. 
Who  coldly  did  his  patron's  queen  deny; 
And  pleaded  laws  of  hofpitality  ? 
The  ladies  charg'd  them  home,  and  turn'd  the  tale. 
With  (hame  they  redden'd,  and  with  fpite  grew  pale, 
'Tis  dangerous  to  deny  the  longing  dame; 
She  lofes  pity,  who  has  loft  her  fhame. 

Now  Silius  wants  thy  counfel,  gives  advice; 
Wed  Cffifar's  wife,  or  die;  the  choice  is  nice. 
Her  comet-eyes  fhe  darts  on  every  grace; 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face, 

Adorn'd 
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Adorn'd  with  bridal  pomp  fhe  fits  in  ftate; 
The  public  notaries  and  Arufpex  wait : 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  dreft : 
The  portion  paid,  and  every  rite  exprefs'd. 
Which  in  a  Roman  marriage  is  profeft. 
'Tis  no  ftol'n  wedding,  this,  rejeding  awe. 
She  fcorns  to  marry,  but  in  form,  of  law : 
In  this  moot  cafe,  your  judgment:  to  refufe. 
Is  prefent  death,  befides  the  night  you  lofe : 
If  you  confent,  'tis  hardly  worth  your  pain; 
A  day  or  two  of  anxious  life  you  gain : 
Till  loud  reports  through  all  the  town  have  paft. 
And  reach  the  prince :  for  cuckolds  hear  the  laft. 

Indulge  thy  pleafure,  youth,  and  take  thy  fwingj 

For  not  to  take  is  but  the  felf-fame  thing: 

Inevitable  death  before  thee  lies ; 

But  looks  more  kindly  through  a  lady's  eyes. 
What  then  remains  ?   Are  we  depriv'd  of  will, 

Muft  we  not  wilh,  for  fear  of  wifhing  ill? 

Receive  my  counfel,  and  fecurely  movej 

Intruft  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerring  wifdom  fees  thee  want : 

In  goodnefs,  as  in  greatnefs,  they  excel; 

Ah,  that  we  lov'd  ourfelves  but  half  fo  well! 

We,  blindly  by  our  headftrong  paflions  led. 

Are  hot  for  adion,  and  defire  to  wed; 

Then  wifh  for  heirs ;  but  to  the  gods  alone 

Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives,  are  known; 

Th'  audacious  ftrumpet,  and  ungracious  fon. 

Yet 
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Yet  not  to  rob  the  priefts  of  pious  gain. 
That  altars  be  not  wholly  built  in  vain; 
Forgive  the  gods  the  reft,  and  ftand  confin'd 
To  health  of  body,  and  content  of  mind : 
A  foul,  that  can  fecurely  death  defy. 
And  count  it  Nature's  privilege  to  die; 
Serene  and  manly,  harden'd  to  fuftain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain : 
Guiltlefs  of  hate,  and  proof  againft  defire  ; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire: 
That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalliance,  banquet,  and  ignoble  eafe. 

The  path  to  peace  is  Virtue :  what  I  lhow» 
Thyfelf  may  freely  on  thyfelf  beftow: 
Fortune  was  never  worfhip'd  by  the  wife; 
But,  fet  aloft  by  fools,  ufurps  the  Ikies, 
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THE      ARGUMENT. 

THE  poet,  in  this  fatire,  proves,  that  the  condition  of 
a  foldier  is  much  better  than  that  of  a  country-man : 
firft,  becaufe  a  country-man,  however  affronted,  pro- 
voked, and  ftruck  himfelf,  dares  not  ftrike  a  foldier ; 
who  is  only  to  be  judged  by  a  court-martial:  and  by 
the  law  of  Camillus,  which  obliges  him  not  to  quarrel 
without  the  trenches,  he  is  alfo  affured  to  have  a  fpe^dy 
hearing,  and  quick  difpatch:  whereas,  the  townfman 
or  peafant  is  delayed  in  his  fuit  by  frivolous  pretences, 
and  not  fure  of  juftice  when  he  his  heard  in  the  court : 
The  foldier  is  alfo  privileged  to  make  a  will,  and  to 
give  away  his  eftate,  which  he  got  in  war,  to  whom 
he  pleafes,  without  confideration  of  parentage,  or  re- 
lations ;  which  is  denied  to  all  other  Romans.  This 
fatire  was  written  by  Juvenal,  when  he  was  a  com- 
mander in  ^gypt :  it  is  certainly  his,  though  I  think 
it  not  finifhed.  And  if  it  be  well  obferved,  you  will 
find  he  intended  an  invedive  againft  a  ftanding  army, 

WHAT  vaft  prerogatives,  my  Gallus,  are 
Accruing  to  the  mighty  man  of  war ! 
For,  if  into  a  lucky  camp  I  light. 
Though  raw  in  arms,  and  yet  afraid  to  fight. 

Befriend  me,  my  good  ftars,  and  a]i  goes  right : 

One 
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One  happy  hour  is  to  a  foldler  better. 
Than  mother  Juno's  recommending  letter. 
Or  Venus,  when  to  Mars  (he  would  prefer 
My  fuit,  and  own  the  kindnefs  done  to  her. 

See  what  our  common  privileges  are; 
As,  firft,  no  fiiucy  citizen  lliould  dare 
To  ftrike  a  foldier,  nor,  when  ftruck,  refent 
The  wrong,  for  fear  of  farther  punifnment : 
Not  though  his  teeth  are  beaten  out,  his  eyes 
Hang  by  a  ftring,  in  bumps  his  forehead  rife. 
Shall  he  prefume  to  mention  his  djfgrace. 
Or  beg  amends  for  his  demolifh'd  face. 
A  booted  judge  (hall  fit  to  try  his  caufe. 
Not  by  the  ftatute,  but  by  martial  laws ; 
Which  old  Camillus  order'd,    to  confine 
The  brawls  of  foldiers  to  the  trench  and  line : 
A  wife  provifion;  and  from  thence  'tis  clear. 
That  officers  a  foldier's  caufe  fhould  hear: 
And,  taking  cognizance  of  wrongs  receiv'd. 
An  honeft  man  may  hope  to  be  reliev'd. 
So  far  'tis  well :  but  with  a  general  cry. 
The  regiment  will  rife  in  mutiny. 
The  ireedom  of  their  fellow-rogue  demand. 
And,  if  refus'd,  will  threaten  to  difband. 
Withdraw  thy  aftion,  and  depart  in  peace; 
The  remedy  is  worfe  than  the  difeafe  : 
This  caufe  is  worthy  him,  who  in  the  hall 
Would  for  his  fee,  and  for  his  client,  bawl ; 
But  wouldft  thou,  friend,  who  haft  two  legs  alone, 
(Which,  heaven  beprais'd,  thou  yet  may 'ft  call  thy  own) 
C  Would'ft 
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Would'ft  thou,  to  run  the  gauntlet,  thefe  expofe 

To  a  whole  company  of  hob-nail'd  Ihoes? 

Sure  the  good-breeding;  of  wife  citizens 

Should  teach  them  more  good-nature  to  their  fiiins. 

Befides,  whom  can'ft  thou  think  fo  much  thy  friend. 
Who  dares  appear  thy  bufinefs  to  defend? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  and  pocket  up  th'  abufe. 
Nor  put  thy  friend  to  make  a  bad  excufe; 
The  judge  cries  out.  Your  evidence  produce. 
Will  he,  who  faw  the  foldier's  mutton-fift. 
And  faw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  lift. 
To  witnefs  truth  ?  When  I  fee  one  fo  brave. 
The  dead,  think  I,  are  rifen  from  the  grave; 
And  with  their  long  fpade  beards,  and  matted  hair. 
Our  honefi:  anceftors  are  come  to  take  the  air. 
Againft  a  clown,  with  more  fecurity, 
A  witnefs  may  be  brought  to  fvvear  a  lye. 
Than,  though  his  evidence  be  full  and  fair. 
To  vouch  a  truth  againft  a  man  of  war. 

More  benefits  remain,  and  claim'd  as  rights. 
Which  are  a  ftanding  army's  perquifites. 
If  any  rogue  vexatious  fuits  advance 
Againft  me  for  my  known  inheritance. 
Enter  by  violence  my  fruitful  grounds. 
Or  take  the  facred  land-mark  from  my  bounds, 
Thofe  bounds,  which  with  poffeffion  and  with  prayer. 
And  ofFer'd  cakes,  have  been  my  annual  care; 
Or  if  ray  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 
Deny  their  hands,  and  then  refufe  to  pay; 
I  muft,  with  patience,  all  the  terms  attend. 
Among  the  common  caufes  that  depend. 

Tin 
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Till  mine  is  call'd ;   and  that  long  look'd-for  day- 
Is  ftill  encumber'd  with  fome  new  delay: 
Perhaps  the  cloth  of  ftate  is  only  fpread. 
Some  of  the  quorum  may  be  fick.  a-bed ; 
That  judge  is  hot,  and  doffs  his  gown,  while  this 
O'er  night  was  bowfy,  and  goes  out  to  pifs : 
So  many  rubs  appear,  the  time  is  gone 
For  hearing,  and  the  tedious  fuit  goes  on : 
But  buff  and  belt-men  never  know  thefe  cares. 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law  their  adion  bars : 
Their  caufe  they  to  an  eafier  iiTue  put : 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out,  and  cut. 

Another  branch  of  their  revenue  ftill 
Remains,  beyond  their  boundlefs  right  to  kill. 
Their  father,  yet  alive,  impower'd  to  make  a  will 
For,  what  their  prowefs  gain'd,  the  law  declares 
Is  to  themfelves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs : 
No  {hare  of  that  goes  back  to  the  begetter. 
But  if  the  fon  fights  well,  and  plunders  better. 
Like  ftout  Coranus,  his  old  fhaking  fire 
Does  a  remembrance  in  his  will  defire: 
Inquifitive  of  fights,  and  longs  in  vain 
To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  flain : 
But  ftill  he  lives,  and  rifing  by  the  war. 
Enjoys  his  gains,  and  has  enough  to  fpare: 
For  'tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part 
To  cherifli  valour,  and  reward  defert : 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore 
Sometimes  be  loufy,  but  be  never  poon 
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Argument  of  the  Prologue   to  the  Firji  Satire, 

THE  defign  of  the  author  was  to  conceal  his  name 
and  quality.  He  lived  in  the  dangerous  times  of  the 
tyrant  Nero;  and  aims  particularly  at  him  in  moft 
of  his  fatires.  For  which  reafon,  though  he  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  he  would 
appear  in  this  prologue  but  a  beggarly  poet,  who 
writes  for  bread.  After  this,  he  breaks  into  the 
bufinefs  of  the  firft  fatire;  which  is  chiefly  to  decry 
the  poetry  then  in  fafhion,  and  the  impudence  of 
thofe  who  were  endeavouring  to  pafs  their  ftufFupon 
the  world. 
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Never  did  on  cleft  Parnaffus  dream. 
Nor  tafte  the  facred  Heliconian  ftream ; 
Nor  can  remember  when  my  brain,  infpir'dj, 
Was,  by  the  Mufes,  into  madnefs  fir"d. 
My  fhare  in  pale  Pyrene  I  refign; 
And  claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  Nine. 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
To  nobler  poets,  for  a  nobler  fong : 
Heedlefs  of  verfe,  and  hopelefs  of  the  crown. 
Scarce  half  a  wit,  and  more  than  half  a  clown. 
Before  the  fhrine  I  lay  my  rugged  numbers  down. 
Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try. 
Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chattering  pye  ? 
'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appeafe : 
Want  taught  their  mafters,  and  their  mafters  thefe. 
Let  gain,  that  gilded  bait,  be  hung  on  high. 
The  hungry  witlings  have  it  in  their  eye; 
Pyes,  crows,  and  daws,  poetic  prefents  bring: 
You  fay  they  fqueakj  but  they  will  hvear  they  fing. 

ARGUMENT 
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I  Need  not  repeat,  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  author 
is  againft  bad  poets  in  this  fatire.  But  I  muft 
add,  that  he  includes  alfo  bad  orators,  who  began 
at  that  time  (as  Petronius  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book  tells  us)  to  enervate  manly  eloquence,  by  tropes 
and  figures,  ill-placed  and  vvorfe  applied.  Amongfl: 
the  poets,  Perfius  covertly  ftrikes  at  Nero;  fome 
of  whofe  verfes  he  recites  with  fcorn  and  indigna- 
tion. He  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  noblemen  and 
their  abominable  poetry,  who,  in  the  luxury  of  their 
fortunes,  fet  up  for  wits  and  judges.  The  fatire  is 
in  dialogue,  betwixt  the  author  and  his  friend  or 
monitor ;  who  diffuades  him  from  this  dangerous 
attempt  of  expoling  great  men.  But  Perlius,  who 
is  of  a  free  fpirit,  and  has  not  forgotten  that  Rome 
was  once  a  commonwealth,  brealis  through  all  thofe 
difficulties,  and  boldly  arraigns  the  falfe  judgment 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The  reader  may  ob- 
ferve  that  our  poet  was  a  floick  philofopher ;  and 
that  all  his  moral  fentences,  both  here  and  in  all 
the  reft  of  his  fatiies,  are  drawn  from  the  dogmas 
of  that  fed. 
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In  Dialogue  betwixt  the  Poet  and   his  Friend  or 
Monitor. 

Persius. 

HOW  anxious  are  our  cares,  and  yet  how  vain 
The  bent  of  our  defires! 

Friend.  Thy  fplecn  contain : 
For  none  will  read  thy  fatires. 

Perjius.  This  to  me? 
Friend.  None ;  or  what's  next  to  none,  but  two  or  three* 
"Tis  hard,  I  grant. 

Perjius,  'Tis  nothing;  I  can  bear 
That  paltry  fcribblers  have  the  public  ear: 
That  this  vaft  univerfal  fool,  the  town. 
Should  cry  up  Labeo's  ftufF,  and  cry  me  down. 
They  damn  themfelvesj  nor  will  my  Mufe  defcend 
To  clap  with  fuch,  who  fools  and  knaves  commend: 
Their  fmiles  and  cenfures  are  to  me  the  fame  : 
I  care  not  what  they  praife,  or  what  they  blame. 
In  full  aflemblies  let  the  crow  prevail : 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  fcale. 
The  confcience  is  the  teft  of  every  mind ; 
«"=  Seek  not  thyfelf,  v^'ithout  thyfelf,  to  find," 

But 
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But  vvhere's  that  Roman  ? — Somewhat  I  would  fay. 
But  feari — let  fear,  for  once,  to  truth  give  way. 
Truth  lends  the  Stoick  courage :  when  1  look 
On  human  ads,  and  read  in  Nature's  book. 
From  the  firft  paftimes  of  our  infant-age. 
To  elder  cares,  and  man's  feverer  page; 
When  ftern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
Vve  lafh  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward : 
Then,  then  I  fay, — or  would  fay,  if  I  durft-^— 
But  thus  provok"d,  I  muft  fpeak  out,  or  burft. 

Friend.  Once  more  forbear. 

P^iT/J'/zj.  I  cannot  rule  my  fpleen; 
My  fcorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  within. 

Firft,  to  begin  at  home:   our  authors  write 
In  lonely  rooms,  fecur'd  from  public  fight; 
Wliether  in  profe,  or  verfe,  'tis  all  the  fame : 
The  profe  is  fuftian,  and  the  numbers  lame. 
All  noife,  and  empty  pomp,  a  ftorm  of  words. 
Labouring  with  found,  that  little  fenfe  affords. 
They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair; 
A  gown,  or  white,  or  fcour'd  to  whitenefs,  wear; 
A  birth-day  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear. 
Next,  gargle  well  their  throats,  and  thus  prepared. 
They  mount,  a  God's  name,  to  be  feen  and  heard. 
From  their  high  fcaffold,  with  a  trumpet  cheek. 
And  ogling  all  their  audience  ere  they  fpeak. 
The  naufeous  nobles,  ev'n  the  chief  of  Rome, 
With  gaping  mouths  to  thefe  rehearfals  come. 
And  pant  with  pleafure,  when  fome  lufty  line 
The  marrow  pierces,  and  invades  the  chine. 

X  4  At 
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At  open  fulfome  bawdry  they  rejoice. 
And  flimy  jeft  applaud  with  broken  voice. 
Bafe  proftitute,  thus  doft  thou  gain  thy  bread  ? 
Thus  doft  thou  feed  their  ears,  and  thus  art  fed  ? 
At  his  own  filthy  fluff  he  grins  and  brays : 
And  gives  the  fign  where  he  expefts  their  praife. 

Why  have  1  learn'd,  fay'ft  thou,  if,  thus  confin'd, 
I  choke  the  noble  vigour  of  my  mind  ? 
Know,  my  wild  fig-tree,  which  in  rocks  is  bred. 
Will  fplit  the  quarry,  and  Ihoot  out  the  head. 
Fine  fruits  of  learning!  old  ambitious  fool, 
Dar'ft  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  fchool : 
As  if  'tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal'd. 
And  "  fcience  is  not  fcience  till  reveal 'd  ?" 
Oh,  but  'tis  brave  to  be  admir'd,  to  fee 
The  crowd,  with  pointing  fingers,  cry.  That's  he: 
That's  he  whofe  wondrous  poem  is  become 
A  lefture  for  the  noble  youth  of  Rome! 
Who,  by  their  fathers,  is  at  feafts  renown 'd; 
And  often  quoted  when  the  bowls  go  round. 
Full  gorg'd  and  flufh'd,  they  wantonly  rehearfe; 
And  add  to  wine  the  luxury  of  verfe. 
One,  clad  in  purple,  not  to  lofe  his  time. 
Eats,  and  recites  fome  lamentable  rhyme : 
Some  fenfelefs  Phillis,  in  a  broken  note. 
Snuffling;  at  nofe,  and  croakin^  in  his  throat : 
Then  gracioufly  the  mellow  audience  nod : 
Is  not  th'  immortal  author  made  a  God? 
Are  not  his  manes  bleft,  fuch  praife  to  have  ? 
Lies  not  the  turf  more  lightly  on  his  grave  ? 

And 
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And  rofes  (while  his  loud  applaufe  thf y  fing) 
Stand  ready  from  his  fepuichre  to  fpring? 

All  thefe,  you  cry,  but  light  ohjeftions  are; 
Mere  malice,  and  you  drive  the  jeft  too  far. 
For  does  there  breathe  a  man,  who  can  rejedl 
A  general  fame,  and  his  own  lines  negled? 
In  cedar  tablets  worthy  to  appear. 
That  need  not  fifh,  or  frankincenfe,  to  fear? 

Thou,  whom  I  make  the  adverfe  part,  to  bear. 
Be  anfucr'd  thus :  If  I  by  chance  fucceed 
In  what  I  write,  (and  that's  a  chance  indeed) 
Know,  I  am  not  fo  Itupid,  or  fo  hard, 
Kot  to  feel  praife,  or  fame's  deferv'd  reward: 
But  this  I  cannot  grant,  that  thy  applaufe 
Is  my  work's  ultimate,  or  only  caufe. 
Prudence  can  ne'er  propofe  fo  mean  a  prize ; 
For  mark  what  vanity  within  it  lies. 
Like  Labeo's  Iliads,  in  whofe  verfe  is  found 
Nothing  but  trifling  care,  and  empty  found : 
Such  little  elegies  as  nobles  write. 
Who  would  be  poets,  in  Apollo's  fpite. 
Them  and  their  woeful  works  the  Mufe  defies: 
Produfts  of  citron-beds,  and  golden  canopies. 
To  give  thee  all  thy  due,  thou  haft  the  heart 
To  make  a  fupper,  with  a  fine  deffert: 
And  to  thy  thread-bare  friend,  a  caft  old  fuit  impart 

Thus  brib'd,   thou  thus  befpeak'ft   him.  Tell  me 
friend, 
(For  I  love  truth,  nor  can  plain  fpeech  oiFend,) 

5  What 
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What  fays  the  world  of  me  and  of  my  Mufe  ? 

The  poor  dare  nothing  tell  but  flattering  news  : 
But  fhall  I  fpeak  ?     Thy  verfe  is  wretched  rhymej 
And  all  thy  labours  are  but  lofs  of  time. 
Thy  ftrutting  belly  fwells,  thy  paunch  is  high  ; 
Thou  writ'ft  jnot,  but  thou  pifTeft  poetry. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defefts  are  blind; 
Hadil  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  face  behind. 
To  fee  the  people,  what  fplay-mouths  they  make; 
To  mark  tlieir  fingers,  pointed  at  thy  back  : 
Their  tongues  loUd  out,  a  foot  beyond  the  pitch. 
When  moft  a-thirft  of  an  Apulian  bitch: 
But  noble  fcribblers  are  with  flattery  fed  ; 
For  none  dare  find  their  faults,  who  eat  their  bread. 
To  pafs  the  poets  of  patrician  blood. 
What  is  't  the  common  reader  takes  for  good? 
The  verfe  in  fafhion  is,  when  numbers  flow. 
Soft  without  fenfe,  and  without  fpirit  flow: 
So  fmooth  and  equal,  that  no  fight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polifli'd  piece  was  join'd. 
So  even  all,  with  fuch  a  fteady  viey/. 
As  if  he  fhut  one  eye  to  level  true. 
Whether  the  vulgar  vice  his  fatire  flings. 
The  people's  riots,  or  the  rage  of  kings, 
Tlie  gentle  poet  is  alike  in  all; 
His  reader  hopes  to  rife,  and  fears  no  fall. 

Friend.  Hourly  we  fee,  fome  raw  pin-feather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  fing ; 
Who,  for  falfe  quantities,  was  whipt  at  fchool 
But  t'  other  day,  and  breaking  grammar-rule, 

Whofe 
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Whofe  trivial  art  was  never  try'd  above 
The  brave  defcription  of  a  native  grove: 
Who  knows  not  how  to  praife  the  country  ftore,        >» 
The  feafts,  the  balkets,  nor  the  fatted  boar;  I 

Nor  paint  the  flowery  iields  that  paint  themfelves  j 
before.  -^ 

Whci'e  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Quintlus  born, 
Whofe  fhining  plough-fliare  was  in  furrov/s  worn. 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home. 
And  ruftically  joy'd,  as  chief  of  Rome: 
She  wip'd  the  fweat  from  the  didator's  brow;  -s 

And  o'er  his  back  his  robe  did  rudely  throw;  I 

The  liftors  bore   in  {late  their  lord's  triumphant  j 
plough,  -^ 

Some  love  to  hear  the  fuftian  poet  roar; 
And  fome  on  antiquated  authors  pore: 
Rummage  for  fenfe ;  and  think  thofe  only  good 
Who  labour  moft,  and  leaft  are  underflood. 
When  thou  {halt  fee  the  blear-eyed  fathers  feach 
Their  fons,  this  harfli  and  mouldy  fort  of  fpeech; 
Or  others,  new  affected  ways  to  try. 
Of  wanton  fmoothnefs,  female  poetry; 
One  would  enquire  from  whence  this  motly  ftile 
Did  firft  our  Roman  purity  deiile: 
For  our  old  dotards  cannot  keep  their  feat; 
But  leap  and  catch  at  all  that's  obfolete. 

Others,  by  foolifli  ollentation  led. 
When  calld  before  the  bar,  to  fave  their  head. 
Bring  trifling  tropes,  inftead  of  folid  fenfe; 
And  mind  their  figures  more  than  their  defence, 

Arc 
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Are  pleas'd  to  hear  their  thick-fkull'd  judges  cr}''. 

Well  mov'd,  oh  finely  faid,  and  decently: 

Theft  (fays  th'  accufer)  to  thy  charge  I  lay, 

O  Pedius:  what  does  gentle  Pediiis  fay? 

Studious  to  pleafe  the  genius  of  the  times. 

With  periods,  points,   and  tropes,  he  flurs  his  crimes: 

*'  He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor; 

"  And  took  but  with  intention  to  reftore." 

He  lards  with  flouriflies  his  long  harangue; 

'Tis  fine,  fay'fl  thou;  what,  to  be  prais'd,  and  hang? 

Effeminate  Roman,  {hall  fuch  fluff  prev^ail 

To  tickle  thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy  tail  ? 

Say,  fhould  a  fhipwreck'd  failor  fing  his  woe, 

Would'ft  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  beftow 

An  alms  ?  What's  more  prepofterous  than  to  fee 

A  merry  beggar  ?  Mirth  in  Mifery  ? 

Perjius.     He  feems  a  trap,  for  charity,  to  lay: 
And  cons,  by  night,  his  leffon  for  the  day. 

Friend.     But  to  raw  numbers,  and  unfinifh'd  ■\'erfe> 
Sweet  found  is  added  now,  to  make  it  terfe : 
*'  'Tis  tagg'd  with  rhyme,  like  Berecynthian  Atys, 
"  The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never  fiat  is. 
*•  The  dolphin  brave,  that  cuts  the  liquid  wave, 
*'  Or  he  who  in  his  line,   can  chine  the  long-ribb'd 
•'  Apennine." 

Perfus.     All  this  is  doggrel  fluff. 

Friend.     What  if  I  bring 
A  nobler  verfe?  **  Arms  and  the  man  I  fing." 

PerJius.     Why  name  you  Virgil  with  fuch  fops  as 
thefe  ? 
He's  truly  great,  and  muft  for  ever  pleafe : 

Nor 
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Nor  fierce,  but  awful,  in  his  manly  page; 
Bold  in  his  ftrength,  but  fober  in  his  rage. 

Friend.  What  poems  think  you  foft  ?  and  to  be  read 
With  languifhing  regards,  and  bended  head  ? 

Ferjius.     "  Their  crooked  horns  the  Mimallonian 
•*  crew 
*'  With  blafts  infpir'd;  and  Baffaris  who  flew 
*'  The  fcornful  calf,  with  fword  advanc'd  on  high, 
*'  Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
♦«  And  Mxnas,  when,  with  ivy  bridles  bound, 
•'  She  led  the  fpotted  lynx,  then  Evion  rung  around; 
*'  Evion  from  woods  and  floods   repairing  echo's 
"  found." 

Could  fuch  rude  lines  a  Roman  mouth  become^ 
Were  any  manly  greatnefs  left  in  Rome  ? 
Maenas  and  Atys  in  the  mouth  were  bred ; 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  labouring  head : 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  thofe  poems  drew ; 
But  churn'd,  like  fpittle,  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

Friend.     'Tis  fuftian  all;   'tis  execrably  bad; 
But  if  they  will  be  fools,  muft  you  be  mad  ? 
Your  fatires,  let  me  tell  you,  are  too  fierce  j 
The  great  will  never  bear  fo  blunt  a  verfe. 
Their  doors  are  barr'd  againfl:  a  bitter  flout: 
Snarl,  if  you  pleafe,  but  you  fliall  fnarl  without. 
Expeft  fuch  pay  as  railing  rhymes  deferve, 
Y'  are  in  a  very  hopeful  v\ay  to  llarve. 

Perfius.     Rather  than  fo,  uncenfur'd  let  them  be  5 
All,  is  admirably  well,  for  me. 

My 
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My  harmlefs  rhyme  fliall  'fcape  the  dire  difgrace 

Of  common-fhores,  and  every  piffing-place. 

Two  painted  ferpents  fhall,  on  high,  appear; 

'Tis  holy  ground;  you  muft  not  urine  here. 

This  (hall  be  writ  to  fright  the  fry  away. 

Who  draw  their  little  baubles,  when  they  play. 

Yet  old  Lucilius  never  fear'd  the  times. 

But  lafh'd  the  city,  and  differed  crimes. 

Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought; 

He  mouth'd  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught* 

Unlike  in  method,  with  conceal'd  defign,- 

Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join : 

And,  with  a  fly  infinuating  grace, 

Laugh'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face. 

Would  raife  a  blulh,  where  fecret  vice  he  found  ; 

And  tickle,  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 

With  feeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil'd; 

But  made  the  defperate  pafles  when  he  fmil'd. 

Could  he  do  this,  and  is  my  Mufe  control'd 
By  fervile  awe  ?  Born  free,  and  not  be  bold  ? 
At  leaft,  I'll  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground; 
And  to  the  trufty  earth  commit  the  found ; 
The  reeds  fnall  tell  you  what  the  poet  fears, 
*'  King  Midas  has  a  fnout,  and  affes  ears." 
This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  myftery. 
Which  thou  think'ft  nothing,  friend,  thou  (halt  not  buy. 
Nor  will  I  change  for  all  the  fialhy  wit. 
That  flattering  Libeo,  in  his  Iliads,  writ. 
Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  bafe  town. 
Who  dares,  with  angry  Eupolis,  to  frown  j 

He^ 
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He,  who,  with  bold  Cratinus,  is  infpir'd 

With  zeal,  and  equal  indignation  fir'd: 

Who,  at  enormous  villainy,  turns  pale. 

And  ftcers  againfl  it  with  a  full-blown  failj 

Like  Ariftophanes,  let  him  but  fmile 

On  this  my  honeft  work,  though  writ  in  homely  &ilei 

And  if  two  lines  or  three  in  all  the  vein 

Appear  lefs  droffy,  read  thofe  lines  again. 

May  they  perform  their  author's  juft  intent. 

Glow  in  thy  ears,  and  in  thy  breaft  ferment^ 

But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me. 

Be  far,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poverty : 

Who  Fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw  j 

Point  at  thetatter'd  coat,  and  ragged  flioe: 

Lay  Nature's  failings  to  their  charge,  and  jeer 

The  dim  weak  eye-fight,  when  the  mind  is  clear. 

When  thou  thyfelf,  thus  infolent  in  ftate. 

Art  but,  perhaps,  fome  country  magiftrate: 

Whofe  power  extends  no  farther  than  to  fpeak 

Big  on  the  bench,  and  fcanty  weights  to  break. 

Him,  alfo,  for  my  cenfor  I  difdain. 
Who  thinks  all  fcience,  as  all  virtue,  vain; 
Who  counts  geometry,  and  numbers,  toys; 
And,  with  his  foot,  the  facred  duft  deftroys: 
Whofe  pleafure  is  to  fee  a  ftrumpet  tear 
A  Cynick's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 
Such,  all  the  morning,  to  the  pleadings  run;  ->| 

But  when  the  bufmefs  of  the  day  is  done,  1 

On  dice,  and  drink,  and  drabs,  they  fpend  their  j 
afternoon,  -^ 

THE 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

THIS  fatire  contains  a  moft  grave  and  philofophical 
argument,  concerning  prayers  and  widies.  Un- 
doubtedly it  gave  occa-fion  to  Juvenal's  tenth  fatire ; 
and  both  of  them  had  their  original  from  one  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  called  the  •*  Second  Alcibiades." 
Our  author  has  induced  it  with  great  myftery  of  art, 
by  taking  his  rife  from  the  birth-day  of  his  friend; 
on  which  occafions,  prayers  were  made,  and  facri- 
fices  offered  by  the  native.  Perfius,  commending  the  ' 
purity  of  his  friend's  vows,  defcends  to  the  impious 
and  immoral  requefts  of  others.  The  fatire  is  divided 
into  three  parts :  the  firft  is  the  exordium  to  Micri- 
nus,  which  the  poet  confines  within  the  compafs  of 
four  verfes.  The  fecond  relates  to  the  matter  of  the 
prayers  and  vows,  and  an  enumeration  of  thofe  things, 
wherein  men  commonly  fmned  againfl  right  reafon, 
and  offended  in  their  requefls.  The  third  part  con- 
fifis  in  fhewing  the  repugnances  of  thofe  prayers  and 
wilhes,  to  thofe  of  other  men,  and  inconfiltencies 

with 
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■with  themfelves.  He  fhews  the  original  of  thefc 
vows,"  and  Iharply  inveighs  againft  them :  and 
Jaftly,  not  only  correds  the  falfe  opinion  of  man- 
kind concerning  them,  but  gives  the  true  dodrine 
of  all  addreffes  made  to  hea'/en,  and  how  they  may 
be  made  acceptable  to  the  Powers  above,  in  excellent 
precepts,  and  more  worthy  of  a  Chriftian  than  a 
Heathen, 
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Dedicated  to  his  friend  Plot i  us  Macrinus,  on  his 
Birth-Day, 

LET  this  aufpicious  morning  be  exprefl: 
With  a  white  ftone,  diftinguifh'd  from  the  reft: 
White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honour  clear; 
And  let  new  joys  attend  cm  thy  new  added  year. 
Indulge  thy  genius,  and  o'erflow  thy  foul. 
Till  thy  wit  fjjarkle,  like  the  chearful  bowl. 
Pray;  for  thy  prayers  the  teft  of  heaven  will  bear; 
Nor  need 'ft  thou  take  the  Gods  afide,  to  hear: 
While  others,  ev'n  the  mighty  men  of  Rome, 
Big  fwelld  with  mifchief,  to  the  temples  come; 
And  in  low  murmurs,  and  with  coftly  fmoke. 
Heaven's  help,  to  profper  their  black  vows,  invoke. 
So  boldly  to  the  Gods  mankind  reveal 
What  from  each  other  they,  for  Ihame,  conceal. 
Vol.  XXIV,  Y  Give 
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Give  me  good  fame,  ye  Powers,  and  make  me  jiifl; 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trufl: ; 
In  private  then: — When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove? 
Or — O  thou  Thunderer's  fon,  great  Hercules, 
That  once  thy  bounteous  Deity  would  pleafe 
To  guide  my  rake,  upon  the  chinking  found 
Of  fome  vaft  treafure,  hidden  underground! 

O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  th'  head; 
I  ihould  pofiefs  th'  eftate,  if  he  were  dead! 
He's  fo  far  gone  with  rickets,  and  with  th'  evil. 
That  one  fmall  dofe  will  fend  him  to  the  devil. 

This  is  my  neighbour  Nerius  's  third  fpoufe. 
Of  whom  in  happy  time  he  rids  his  houfe. 
Eijt  my  eternal  wife! — Grant  heaven  I  may 
Survive  to  fee  the  fellow  of  this  day! 
Thus,  that  thou  may'ft  the  better  bring  about 
Thy  wiflies,  thou  art  wickedly  devout ; 
In  Tyber  ducking  thrite,  by  break  of  day. 
To  wafh  th'  obfcenities  of  night  away. 
But  prythee  tell  me,  ('tis  a  fmall  requeil) 
With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou  pofleft  ? 
Would'ft  thou  prefer  him  to  fome  man?    Suppofg 
I  dipp'd  ajnong  the  worft,  and  Statins  chofe? 
Which  of  the  two  would  thy  wife  head  declare 
The  truftier  tutor  to  an  orphan-heir? 
Or,  put  it  thus : — Unfold  to  Statins,  ftraight. 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didft  impart  of  late : 
Hell  ftare,  and,  O  good  Jupiter!  will  cry; 
Canft  thou  indulge  him  in  this  villainy! 

And 
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And  think'ft  thou,  Jove  himfelf,  with  patience  then 

Can  hear  a  prayer  condemn'd  by  wicked  men  ? 

That,  void  of  care,  he  lolls  fupine  in  ftate. 

And  leaves  his  bufinefs  to  be  done  by  fate  ? 

Becaufe  his  thunder  fplits  feme  burley-tree. 

And  is  not  darted  at  thy  houfe  and  thee  ? 

Or  that  his  vengeance  falls  not  at  the  time, 

Juft  at  the  perpetration  of  thy  crime: 

And  makes  thee  a  fad  objeft  of  our  eyes. 

Fit  for  Ergenna's  prayer  and  facrifice  ? 

What  well-fed  offering  to  appeafe  the  God, 

What  powerful  prefent  to  procure  a  nod. 

Haft  thou  in  ftore?  What  bribe  haft  thou  prepar'd. 

To  pull  him,  thus  unpunifh'd,  by  the  beard  ? 

Our  fuperftitions  with  our  life  begin : 
Th'  obfcene  old  grandam,  or  the  next  of  kin. 
The  new-born  infant  from  the  cradle  takes. 
And  firft  of  fpittle  a  luftration  makes : 
Then  in  the  fpawl  her  middle-finger  dips. 
Anoints  the  temples,  forehead,  and  the  lips. 
Pretending  force  of  magic  to  prevent. 
By  virtue  of  her  nafty  excrement. 
Then  dandles  him  with  many  a  muttcr'd  prayer 
That  heaven  would  make  him  fome  rich  mifer's  heir. 
Lucky  to  ladies,  and  in  time  a  king ; 
Which  to  enfure,  ftie  adds  a  length  of  navel-ftring. 
But  no  fond  nurfe  is  fit  to  make  a  prayer  : 
And  Jove,  if  Jove  be  wife,  will  never  hear; 
Not  though  flie  prays  in  white,  with  lifted  hands : 
A  body  made  of  brafs  the  crone  demands 

Y  z  For 
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For  her  lov'd  nurfling,  ftrung  with  nerves  of  wire. 

Tough  to  the  laft,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire : 

Unconfcionable  vows,  which  when  we  ufe. 

We  teach  the  Gods,  in  reafon,  to  refufe. 

Suppofe  they  were  indulgent  to  thy  wifh : 

"Yet  the  fat  entrails,  in  the  fpacious  di(h. 

Would  flop  the  grant :  the  very  over-care 

And  naufeous  pomp,  would  hinder  half  the  prayer. 

Thou  hop'ft  with  facrifice  of  oxen  flain 

To  compafs  wealth,  and  bribe  the  God  of  gain. 

To  give  thee  flocks  and  herds,  with  large  increafe; 

Fool!  to  expedl  them  from  a  bullock's  greafel 

And  think'fl  that,  when  the  fatten'd  flames  afpire. 

Thou  feeft  th'  accomplifhment  of  thy  defire! 

Now,  now,  my  bearded  harvert:  gilds  the  plain. 

The  fcanty  folds  can  fcarce  my  fheep  contain. 

And  fhowers  of  gold  come  pouring  in  amain ! 

Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  thus  dreams  on. 

Till  his  lank  purfe  declares  his  money  gone. 

Should  I  prefent  them  with  rare  figur'd  plate. 
Or  gold  as  rich  in  workmanfhip  as  weight; 
O  how  thy  rifing  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 
And  thy  left  fide,  with  trembling  pleafure,  fvveat! 
Thou  meafur'ft  by  thyfelf  the  Powers  Divine ; 
Thy  Gods  are  burnifh'd  gold,  and  filver  is  their  llirine. 
Thy  puny  Godlings  of  inferior  race, 
Whofe  humble  ftatues  are  content  with  brafs. 
Should  fome  of  thefe,  in  vifions  purg'd  from  phlegm, 
Foretel  events,  or  in  a  morning  dream ; 
Ev'n  thofe  thou  would'ft  in  veneration  hold  ; 
And,  if  not  faces,  give  them  beards  of  gold. 

The 
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The  prlefts  in  temples,  now,  no  longer  care 

For  Saturn's  brafs,  or  Numa's  earthen-ware; 

Or  veftal  urns,  in  each  religious  rite: 

This  wicked  gold  has  put  them  all  to  flight, 

O  fouls,  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found. 

Fat  minds,  and  ever  groveling  on  the  ground ! 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  bleft  abodes. 

And  think  what  pleafes  us  muft  pleafe  the  Gods. 

Of  oil  and  caflia  one  th'  ingredients  takes. 

And,  of  the  mixture,  a  rich  ointment  makes: 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain; 

And  makes  Calabrian  wool  receive  the  Tyrian  ftain ; 

Or  from  the  (hells  their  orient  treafure  takes. 

Or,  for  their  golden  ore,  in  rivers  rakes ; 

Then  melts  the  mafs :   all  thefe  are  vanities  f 

Yet  ftill  fome  profit  from  their  pains  may  rife: 

But  tell  me,  prieft,  if  I  may  be  fo  bold. 

What  are  the  Gods  the  better  for  this  gold  ? 

The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy  ftore 

Thefe  prefents,  bribes  the  Powers  to  give  him  more: 

As  maids  to  Venus  offer  baby-toys. 

To  blefs  the  marriage-bed  with  girls  and  boys. 

But  let  us  for  the  Gods  a  gift  prepare. 

Which  the  great  man's  great  charges  cannot  bear: 

A  foul,  where  laws  both  human  and  divine. 

In  praftice  more  than  fpeculation  fliine : 

A  genuine  virtue,  of  a  vigorous  kind. 

Pure  in  the  laft  recefTes  of  the  mind : 

When  with  fuch  offerings  to  the  Gods  I  come, 

A  cake,  thus  given,  is  worth  a  hecatomb, 

Y  i  THE 
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THE    ARGUMENT.' 

Our  author  has  made  two  fatires  concerning  ftudyi 
the  firft  and  the  third :  the  iirft  related  to  men ; 
this  to  young  ftudents,  whom  he  defired  to  be  edu- 
cated, in  the  ftoiek  philofophy :  he  himfelf  fuftains 
the  perfon  of  the  mafter,  or  preceptor,  in  this  ad- 
mirable fatire;  where  he  upbraids  the  youth  of 
floth,  and  negligence  in  learning.  Yet  he  begins 
with  one  fcholar  reproaching  his  fellow-ftudents 
with  late  rifing  to  their  books.  After  which  he 
takes  upon  him  the  other  part  of  the  teacher.  And 
addreffing  himfelf  particularly  to  young  noble- 
men, tells  them,  that  by  reafon  of  their  high  birth, 
and  the  great  pofieffions  of  their  fathers,  they  are 
carelefs  of  adorning  their  minds  with  precepts  of 
moral  philofophy  :  and  withal,  inculcates  to  them 
the  miferies  which  will  attend  them  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life,  if  they  do  not  apply  themfelves 
betimes  to  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  and  the  end  of 

their 
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their  creation,  which  he  pathetically  infinuates  to 
them.  The  title  of  this  fatire,  in  fome  ancient 
manufcripts,  was  "  The  Reproach  of  Idlenefs  ;'* 
though  in  others  of  the  fchoiiafts  it  is  infcribed, 
*«  Againft  the  Luxury  and  Vices  of  the  Rich."  In 
both  of  which  the  intention  of  the  poet  is  purfued  ; 
but  principally  in  the  former. 

[I  remember  I  tranflated  this  fatire,  when  I  was  a 
King's  fcholar  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  for  a  Thurf- 
day-night's  exercife;  and  believe  that  it,  and  many 
other  of  my  exercifes  of  this  nature,  in  Englifh  verfe, 
are  ftill  in  the  hands  of  my  learned  matter,  the  re- 
verend Doftor  Bulby.] 


} 


TS  this  thy  daily  courfe?   The  glaring  fun 
■*■  Breaks  in  at  every  chink :  the  cattle  run 
To  Ihades,  and  noon-tide  rays  of  fummer  fliun. 
Yet  plung'd  in  floth  wc  lie;  and  fnore  fupine. 
As  fill'd  with  fumes  of  indigefted  wine. 

This  grave  advice  fome  fober  ftudent  bears; 
And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears. 
The  yawning  youth,  fcarce  half  awake,  eflays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raife : 
Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  fc rubs  his  pate; 
And  cries,  I  thought  it  had  not  been  fo  late : 
My  cloaths  make  hafte :  why  then  !  if  none  be  neaj. 
He  mutters  firft,  and  then  begins  to  fvvear  : 
And  brays  aloud,  with  a  more  clamorous  note. 
Than  an  Arcadian  afs  can  ftretch  his  throat, 

Y  4  With 
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With  much  ado,  his  book  before  him  laid. 
And  parchment  with  the  fmoother  fide  difplay'dj 
He  takes  the  papers;  lays  them  down  again; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen: 
Some  peevifh  quarrel  ftraight  he  ftrives  to  pick  5 
His  quill  writes  double,  or  his  ink's  too  thick  ; 
Infufe  more  water  ;  now  'tis  grown  fo  thin 
It  finks,  nor  can  the  charafters  be  feen. 

O  wretch,  and  ftill  more  wretched  every  day! 
Are  mortals  born  to  lleep  their  lives  away  ? 
Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began. 
Thou  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man : 
Eat  pap  and  fpoon-meat;  for  thy  gewgaws  cry; 
Be  fullen,  and  refufe  the  lullaby. 
No  more  accufe  thy  pen :  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  floth,  and  negligence  of  time. 
Think'ft  thou  thy  mafter,  or  thy  friends,  to  cheat  ? 
Fool,  'tis  thyfelf,  and  that 's  a  worfe  deceit. 
Beware  the  public  laughter  of  the  town; 
Thou  fpring'ft  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 
A  flaw  is  in  thy  ill  bak'd  veffel  found ; 
'Tis  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  found. 

Yet,  thy  moid  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
TJnwrought,  and  eafy  to  the  potter's  hand : 
Now  take  the  mold ;  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  firft  fharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

feut  thou  haft  land ;  a  country-feat,  fecure 
By  a  jutt  title ;  coftly  furniture ; 
A  fuming.pan  thy  Lares  to  appeafe: 
\yhat  need  of  learning,  when  a  man's  at  eafe? 


If 
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If  this  be  not  enough  to  fwell  thy  foul. 
Then  pleafe  thy  pride,  and  fearch  the  herald's  roll. 
Where  thou  fhalt  find  thy  famous  pedigree,  Tj 

Drawn  from  the  root  of  fome  old  Tufcan  treej  > 

And  thou,  a  thoufand  off,  a  fool  of  long  degree.       J 
Who,  clad  in  purple,  canft  thy  cenfor  greet; 
And,  loudly,  call  him  coufin,  in  the  ftreet. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  fhown : 
There  boaft  they  horfe's  trappings,  and  thy  ownt 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom;  from  within 
Thy  fhallow  center,  to  the  utmoft  Ikin: 
Doft  thou  not  blufli  to  live  fo  like  a  bead:. 
So  trim,  fo  diflblute,  fo  loofely  dreft  ? 

But  'tis  in  vain  :   the  wretch  is  drench'd  too  deep  5. 
His  foul  is  ftupid,  and  his  heart  afleep; 
Fatten'd  in  vice;  fo  callous,  and  fo  grofs. 
He  fins,  and  fees  not;  lenfelefs  of  his  lofs. 
Down  goes  the  wretch  at  once,  unflvill'd  to  f-.vim, 
Hopelefs  to  bubble  up,  and  reach  the  water's  brim. 

Great  Father  of  the  Gods,  when,  for  our  crimesg, 
Thou  fend 'ft  fome  heavy  judgment  on  the  times; 
Some  tyrant-king,  the  terror  of  his  age. 
The  type,  and  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage; 
Thus  punifh  him :  fet  virtue  in  his  fight. 
With  all  her  charms  adorn 'd,   with  all  her  graces 

bright : 
But  fet  her  diftant,  make  him  pale  to  fee 
His  gains  outweigh 'd  by  loft  felicity! 

Sicilian  tortures,  and  the  brazen  bull. 
Are  emblems,  rather  than  exprefs  the  full 

Of 
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Of  what  he  feels :  yet  what  he  fears  is  more : 
The  wretch,  who  fitting  at  his  plenteous  board, 
Look'd  up,  and  view'd  on  high  the  pointed  fword 
Hang  o'er  his  head,  and  hanging  by  a  twine. 
Did  with  lefs  dread,  and  more  fecurely  dine 
Ev'n  in  his  fleep  he  ftarts,  and  fears  the  knife. 
And,  trernbling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  accomplice  wife; 
Down,  down,  he  goes;  and  from  his  darling  friend 
Conceals  the  woes  his  guilty  dreams  portend. 

When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool. 
Would  blear  my  eyes  with  oil,  to  iiay  from  fchool : 
Averfe  from  pains,  and  loath  to  learn  the  part 
Of  Cato,  dying  with  a  dauntlefs  heart : 
Though  much  my  mailer,  that  ftern  virtue  prais'd. 
Which  o'er  the  vanquifher  the  vanquifh'd  rais"d  : 
And  my  pleas'd  father  came,  with  pride,  to  fee 
His  boy  defend  the  Roman  liberty. 

But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice. 
And  dextroufly  to  throw  the  lucky  fice : 
To  ftiun  ames-ace,  that  fwept  ray  flakes  awa}- ; 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  fhould  convey 
Falfe  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play. 
Careful,  befides,  the  whirling  top  to  whip. 
And  drive  her  giddy,  till  Ihe  fell  afleep. 

Thy  years  are  ripe,  nor  art  thou  yet  to  learn 
What's  good  or  ill,  and  both  their  ends  difcern : 
Thou  in  the  ftoick-porch,  feverely  bred. 
Haft  heard  the  dogmas  of  great  Zeno  read : 
There  on  the  walls,  by  Polygnotus'  hand. 
The  conquer 'd  Medians  in  trunk-breeches  (land. 

Where 
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"Where  the  fhorn  youth  to  midnight  leftures  rife, 
Rouz'd  from  their  flumbers  to  be  early  wife: 
VVhere  the  coarfe  cake,  and  homely  hufks  of  beans. 
From  pampering  riot  the  young  ftomach  weans : 
And  where  the  Samian  Y  directs  thy  fteps  to  run 
To  Virtue's  narrow  fteep,  and  broad-way  Vice  to  fhun. 
And  yet  thou  fnor'ft;  thou  draw'ft  thy  drunken  breath. 
Sour  with  debauch;  and  fleep'ft  the  fleep  of  death: 
Thy  chaps  are  fallen,  and  thy  frame  disjoin'd ; 
Thy  body  is  diflblv'd,  as  is  thy  mind. 

Haft  thou  not,  yet,  propos'd  fome  certain  end. 
To  which  thy  life,  thy  every  aft,  may  tend  ? 
Haft  thou  no  mark,  at  which  to  bend  thy  bow? 
Or  like  a  boy  purfueft  the  carrion  crow 
With  pellets,  and  with  ftones,  from  tree  to  tree; 
A  fruitlefs  toil,  and  liv'ft  extempore? 

Watch  the  difeafe  in  time:  for,  when  within 

The  dropfy  rages,  and  extends  the  fkin. 

In  vain  for  Hellebore  the  patient  cries. 

And  fees  the  doftor;   but  too  late  is  wife: 

Too  late,  for  cure,  he  proffers  half  his  wealth; 

Conqueft  and  Guibbons  cannot  give  him  health. 

Learn,  wretches,  learn  the  motions  of  the  mind. 

Why  you  were  made,  for  what  you  were  defign'd; 

And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind. 

Study  thyfelf :  what  rank  or  what  degree 

The  wife  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee: 

And  all  the  offices  of  that  eftate 

Perform;  and  with  thy  prudence  guide  thy  fate. 

Pray 
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Pray  juftly,  to  be  heard ;   nor  more  defire 

Than  what  the  decencies  of  life  require. 

Learn  what  thou  ow'ft  thy  country,  and  thy  friend  3 

What's  requifite  to  fpare,  and  what  to  fpend : 

Learn  this;  and  after,  envy  not  the  ftore 

Qf  the  greas'd  advocate,  that  grinds  the  poor : 

Fat  fees  from  the  defended  Umbrian  draws; 

And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client's  caufe. 

To  whom  the  Marfians  more  provifion  fend. 

Than  he  and  all  his  family  can  fpend. 

Gammons,  that  give  a  relifh  to  the  tafte. 

And  potted  fowl,  and  lift,  come  in  fo  fail. 

That  ere  the  firft  is  out,  the  fecond  ftinks : 

And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  drinks. 

But,  here,  fome  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet. 

Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  foldier's  wit; 

Cries,  I  have  fenfe  to  ferve  my  turn,  in  ftore; 

And  he's  a  rafcal  who  pretends  to  more. 

Dammee,  what-e'er  thofe  book-learn 'd  blockheads  fay, 

Solon's  the  veryeft  fool  in  all  the  play. 

Top-heavy  drones,  and  always  looking  down, 

(As  over-ballafted  within  the  crown!) 

Muttering  betwixt  their  lips  fome  myftic  thing, ' 

Which,  well  examin'd,  is  flat  conjuring, 

Meer  madmen's  dreams :  for  what  the  fchoolshavc 

taught. 
Is  only  this,  that  nothing  can  be  brought 
From  nothing;  and,  what  is,  can  ne'er  be  turn'd  to 

nought. 

Is 
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Is  it  for  this  they  ftudy  ?  to  grow  pale. 
And  mifs  the  pleafures  of  a  glorious  meal? 
For  this,  in  rags  accouter'd,  are  they  feen. 
And  made  the  may-game  of  the  public  fpleen  ? 

Proceed,  my  friend,  and  rail;  but  hear  me  tell 
A  ftory,  which  is  juft  thy  parallel. 
A  fpark,  like  thee,  of  the  man-killing  trade. 
Fell  fick,  and  thus  to  his  phyfician  faid : 
Methinks  I  am  not  right  in  every  part; 
I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart ; 
My  pulfe  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  ftrong; 
Befides  a  filthy  fur  upon  my  tongue. 
The  doftor  heard  him,  exercls'd  his  Ikill: 
And,  after,  bid  him  for  four  days  be  ftill. 
Three  days  he  took  good  counfel,  and  began 
To  mend,  and  look  like  a  recovering  man : 
The  fourth,  he  could  not  hold  from  drink;  but  fends 
His  boy  to  one  of  his  old  trufty  friends : 
Adjuring  him,  by  all  the  powers  divine. 
To  pity  his  diftrefs,  who  could  not  dine 
"Without  a  flaggon  of  his  healing  wine. 
He  drinks  a  fwilling  draught;  and,  lin'd  within, 
"Will  fupple  in  the  bath  his  outward  Ikin : 
Whom  fliould  he  find  but  his  phyfician  there. 
Who,  wifely,  bade  him  once  again  beware. 
Sir,  you  look  wan,  you  hardly  draw  your  breath; 
Drinking  is  dangerous,  and  the  bath  is  death. 
'Tis  nothing,  fays  the  fool:  but,  fays  the  friend. 
This  nothing.  Six,  will  bring  )ou  to  your  end. 

I  Do 
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Do  I  not  fee  your  dropfy  belly  fvvell  ? 

Your  yellow  fkin? — No  more  of  that;  I  'm  well, 

I  have  already  bury'd  two  or  three 

That  flood  betwixt  a  fair  eftate  and  me. 

And,  dodlor,  I  may  live  to  bury  thee. 

Thou  tell'ft  me,  I  look  ill ;  and  thou  look'ft  worfe. 

I  've  done,  fays  the  phyfician ;  take  your  courfe. 

The  laughing  fot,  like  all  unthinking  men. 

Bathes  and  gets  drunk;  then  bathes  and  drinks  again: 

His  throat  half  throttled  with  corrupted  phlegm. 

And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belching  fteam ; 

Amidft  his  cups  with  fainting  fhivering  feiz'd. 

His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o'er  difeas'd. 

His  hand  refufes  to  fultain  the  bowl  : 

And  his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  eye-balls  roll  : 

Till,  with  his  meat,  he  vomits  out  his  foul: 

Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crew 

Of  hireling  mourners,  for  his  funeral  due. 

Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  ftate. 

His  heels  ftretch'd  out,  and  pointing  to  the  gate: 

And  flaves,  now  m.anumiz'd,  on  their  dead  mafter 

wait. 
They  hoift  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the  dole: 

And  there's  an  end  of  a  luxurious  fool. 

But  what's  thy  fulfome  parable  to  me? 

My  body  is  from  all  difeafes  free : 

My  temperate  pulfe  does  regularly  beat; 

Teel,  and  be  fatisfy'd,  my  hands  and  feet: 

Thefe  are  not  cold,  nor  thofe  opprcft  v.'ith  heat. 

Or 
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Or  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  naked  heart. 
And  thou  llialt  find  me  hale  in  every  part. 

I  grant  this  true :  but,  ftill,  the  deadly  wound 
Is  in  -thy  foul ;  'tis  there  thou  art  not  found. 
Say,  when  thou  feeft  a  heap  of  tempting  gold. 
Or  a  more  tempting  harlot  doft  behold; 
Then,  when  (he  calls  on  thee  a  fide-long  glance. 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance. 

Some  coarfe  cold  fallad  is  before  thee  fet; 
Eread  with  the  bran,  perhaps,  and  broken  meat; 
Fall  on,  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat. 
Thefe  are  not  difhes  for  thy  dainty  tooth : 
What,  hafl:  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth; 
Why  ftand'ft  thou  picking?  Is  thy  pallat  fore? 
That  bete  and  radilhes  will  make  thee  roar  ? 
Such  is  th'  unequal  temper  of  thy  mind; 
Thy  pafTions  in  extremes,  and  unconfin'd : 
Thy  hair  fo  briilles  with  unmanly  fears. 
As  fields  of  corn,  that  rife  in  bearded  ears. 
And,  when  thy  cheeks  with  fiu(hing  fury  glow. 
The  rage  of  boiling  caldrons  is  more  flow; 
When  fed  with  fuel  and  with  flames  below. 
With  foam  upon  thy  lips  and  fparkling  eyes. 
Thou  fay  ft,  and  doft,  in  fuch  outrageous  wife; 
That  mad  Oreftes,  if  he  faw  the  ft^ow, 
''Vould  fwear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  two. 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

OUR  author,  living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  contem- 
porary and  friend  to  the  noble  Poet  Lucan ;  both  of 
them  were  fufficiently  fenfible,  with  all  good  men, 
how  unfkilfully  he  managed  the  commonwealth : 
and  perhaps  might  guefs  at  his  future  tyranny, 
by  fome  paffages,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  firft 
five  years;  though  he  broke  not  out  into  his  great 
excefles,  while  he  was  retrained  by  the  counfels  and 
authority  of  Seneca.  Lucan  has  not  fpared  him  in 
the  poem  of  his  Pharfalia;  for  his  very  compliment 
looked  afquint  as  well  as  Nero.  Perfius  has  been 
bolder,  but  with  caution  likewife.  For  here,  in  the 
perfon  of  young  Alcibiades,  he  arraigns  his  ambi- 
tion of  meddling  with  ftate-affairs,  without  judg- 
ment or  experience.  It  is  probable  that  he  makes 
Seneca,  in  this  fatire,  fuftain  the  part  of  Socrates, 
under  a  borrowed  name.  And,  withal,  difcovers 
fome  fecret  vices  of  Nero,  concerning  his  luft,  his 
drunkennefs,  and  his  effeminacy,  which  had  not  yet 

arrived 
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arrived  to  public  notice.  He  alfo  reprehends  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
all  his  vices  pafs  for  virtues.  Covetoufnefs  was  un- 
doubtedly none  of  his  faults;  but  it  is  here  de- 
fcribed  as  a  veil  caft  over  the  true  meaning  of  the 
poet,  which  was  to  fatirize  his  prodigality  and 
voluptuoufnefs;  to  which  he  makes  a  tranfition.  I 
find  no  inftance  in  hiftory  of  that  emperor's  being 
a  Pathique,  though  Perfius  feems  to  brand  him  with 
it.  From  the  two  dialogues  of  Plato,  both  called 
Alcibiades,  the  poet  took  the  arguments  of  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  fatires,  but  he  inverted  the  order  of 
them :  for  the  third  fatire  is  taken  fjom  the  firft  of 
thofe  dialogues. 

The  commentators,  before  Cafaubon,  were  ignorant 
of  our  author's  fecret  meaning;  and  thought  he 
,Iiad  only  written  againft  young  noblemen  in  gene- 
ral, who  were  too  forward  in  afpiring  to  public 
magiilracy:  but  this  excellent  fchol'aft  has  unra- 
veled the  whole  myftery ;  and  made  it  apparent, 
that  the  fting  of  this  fatire  was  particularly  aimed 
at  Nero. 

"1 X  ZHOE'ER  thou  art,  whofe  forward  }'ears  are  bent 

^  "     On  ftate  affairs  the  guide  to  governmentj 
Hear,  firft,  what  Socrates  of  old  has  faid 
To  the  lov'd  youth,  whom  he  at  Athens  bred. 

Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
Our  fecond  hope,  my  Alcibiades, 

Vol,  XXIV,  Z  What 
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What  are  the  grounds,  from  whence  thou  deft  prepare 

To  undertake,  fo  young,  fo  vaft  a  care? 

Perhaps  thy  wit  (a  chance  not  often  heard. 

That  parts  and  prudence  fhould  prevent  the  beard): 

'Tis  feldom  feen,  that  fenators  fo  young 

Know  when  to  fpeak,  and  when  to  hold  their  tongue. 

Sure  thou  art  born  to  fome  peculiar  fate; 

When  the  mad  people  rife  againft  the  ftate. 

To  look  them  into  duty :  and  command 

An  awful  filence  with  thy  lifted  hand. 

Then  to  befpeak  them  thus :  Athenians,  know 

Againft  right  reafon  all  your  counfels  go; 

This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that; 

Nor  t'other  queftion  proper  for  debate. 

But  thou,  no  doubt,  can'ft  fet  the  bufinefs  right. 

And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight : 

Know'ft,  with  an  equal  hand,  to  hold  the  fcale:        "j 

Seeft  where  the  reafons  pinch,  and  where  they  fail,    > 

And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general  rule  prevail.  J 

And,  taught  by  infpiration,  in  a  trice, 

Canft  punilh  crimes,  and  brand  offending  vice. 

Leave,  leave  to  fathom  fuch  high  points  as  thefe. 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time  to  pleafe : 
Unfeafonably  wife,  till  age,  and  cares. 
Have  formM  thy  foul,  to  manage  great  affairs. 
Thy  face,  thy  fhape,  thy  outfide,  are  but  vain; 
Thou  haft  not  ftrength  fuch  labours  to  fuftain  ; 
Drink  hellebore,  my  boy,  drink  deep,  and  purge  thy 
brain. 

What 
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What  aim'fl  thou  at,  and  whither  tends  thy  care. 
In  what  thy  utmoft  good  ?     Delicious  fare; 
And,  then,  to  fun  thyfelf  in  open  air. 

Hold,  hold;  are  all  thy  empty  wifhes  fuch? 
A  good  old  woman  would  have  faid  as  much. 
But  thou  art  nobly  born,  'tis  true;  go  boaft 
Thy  pedigree,  the  thing  thou  valu'ft  mod: 
Befides,  thou  art  a  beau:  what's  that,  my  child? 
A  fop  well  dreft,  extravagant,  and  wild: 
She,  that  cries  herbs,  has  lefs  impertinence; 
And,  in  her  calling,  more  of  common  fenfe. 

None,  none  defcends  into  himfelf,  to  find 
The  fecret  imperfedions  of  his  mind ; 
But  every  one  is  eagle-ey'd,  to  fee 
Another's  faults,  and  his  deformit}^ 
Say,  doft  thou  know  Vedidius  ?  Who,  the  wretch 
Whofe  lands  beyond  the  Sabines  largely  ftretchj 
Cover  the  country,  that  a  failing  kite 
Can  fcarce  o'er-fly  them,  in  a  day  and  night; 
Him  doft  thou  mean,  who,  fpight  of  all  his  ftore. 
Is  ever  craving,  and  will  ftill  be  poor  ? 
Who  cheats  for  half-pence,  and  who  doffs  his  coat. 
To  fave  a  farthing  in  a  ferry-boat? 
Ever  a  glutton  at  ainother's  coft. 
But  in  whofe  kitchen  dwells  perpetual  froft? 
Who  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domeftic  flaves; 
A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves  ? 
Born  with  the  curfe  and  anger  of  the  Gods, 
And  that  indulgent  genius  he  defrauds  ? 

Z  2  At 
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At  harveft-home,  and  on  the  (hearing-day, 
"When  he  fhould  thanks  to  Pan  and  Pales  pay. 
And  better  Ceres ;   trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach: 
He,  fays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  thirfty  fervants  but  a  fmack. 
To  a  fliort  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace, 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place : 
Then,  bids  fall  on;  himfelf,  for  faving  charges, 
A  peel'd  flic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Thus  fares  the  drudge :  but  thou,  whofe  life's  a  dream 
Of  lazy  pleafures,  tak'ft  a  worfe  extreme. 
'Tis  all  thy  bufinefs,  bufinefs  how  to  Ihun; 
To  bafk  thy  naked  body  in  the  fun ; 
Suppling  thy  ftiffen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil: 
Then,  in  the  fpacious  garden,  walk  awhile. 
To  fuck  the  moifture  up,  and  foak  it  in : 
And  this,  thou  think'ft,  but  vainly  think'il:,  unfeen. 
But,  know,  thou  art  obfervd  :  and  there  are  thofe 
Who,  if  they  durft,  would  all  thy  fecret  fins  expofe, 
The  depilation  of  thy  modeft  part : 
Thy  catamite,  the  darling  of  thy  heart. 
His  engine-hand,  and  every  lewder  art. 
When,  prone  to  bear,  and  patient  to  receive. 
Thou  tak'ft  the  pleafure  which  thou  canft  not  give. 
With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  fleek; 
And  then  thou  kemb'ft  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek: 
Of  thefe  thy  barbers  take  a  coftly  care. 
While  thy  fait  tail  is  overgrown  with  hair. 

Not 
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Not  all  thy  pincers,  nor  unmanly  arts. 
Can  fmooth  the  roughnefs  of  thy  (haineful  parts. 
Not  five,  the  ftrongeft  that  the  Circus  breeds. 
From  the  rank  foil  can  root  thofe  wicked  weeds : 
Though  fuppled  firft  with  foap,  to  eafe  thy  pain. 
The  ftubborn  fern  fprings  up,  and  fprouts  again. 

Thus  others  we  with  defamations  wound. 
While  they  ftab  us;  and  fo  the  jeft  goes  round. 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  to  'fcape  cenforious  eyes; 
Truth  will  appear  through  all  the  thin  difguife: 
Thou  haft  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal. 
Though  thy  broad  fhoulder-belt  the  wound  conceal. 
Say  thou  art  found  and  hale  in  every  part, 
We  know,  we  know  thee  rotten  at  thy  heart. 
We  know  thee  fuUen,  impotent,  and  proud: 
Nor  canft  thou  cheat  thy  nerve,  who  cheat'ft  the  croud. 

But  when  they  praife  nie,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  pleas 'd  people  take  me  for  a  God, 
Shall  I  refufe  their  incenfe?     Not  receive 
The  loud  applaufes  which  the  vulgar  give  ? 

If  thou  doft  wealth,  with  longing  eyes,  behold  j 
And,  greedily,  art  gaping  after  gold; 
If  fome  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by. 
Shall  tip  the  wink,  with  a  lafcivious  eye. 
And  thou  with  a  confenting  glance,  reply; 
If  thou  thy  own  folicitor  become. 
And  bid 'ft  arife  the  lumpifh  pendulum: 
If  thy  lewd  luft  provokes  an  empty  ftorm. 
And  prompts  to  more  than  nature  can  perform  j 
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If,  with  thy  guards,  thou  fcour'ft  the  ftreets  by  night. 
And  dofl;  in  murders,  rapes,  and  fpoils  delight  j 
Pleafe  not  thyfelf,  the  flattering  crowd  to  hear; 
*Tis  fulforae  fluff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear. 
Rejeft  the  naufeous  praifes  of  the  times ; 
Give  thy  bafe  poets  back  thy  cobbled  rhymes: 
Survey  thy  foul,  not  what  thou  doft  appear. 
But  what  thou  artj  and  find  the  beggar  there. 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  judicious  Cafaubon,  in  his  proem  to  this  fatire, 
tells  us,  that  Ariftophanes  the  grammarian  being 
afked,  what  poem  of  Archilochus's  Iambics  he 
preferred  before  the  reft,  anfvvered,  the  longeft. 
His  anfwer  may  juftly  be  applied  to  this  fifth  fa- 
tire  ;  which,  being  of  a  greater  length  than  any 
of  the  reft,  is  alfo,  by  far,  the  moft  inftruftive : 
for  this  reafon  I  have  feleded  it  from  all  the  others, 
and  infcribed  it  to  my  learned  mailer,  Dodlor  Bufby; 
to  whom  I  am  not  only  obliged  myfelf  for  the  beft 
part  of  my  own  education,  and  that  of  my  twofons; 
but  have  alfo  received  from  him  the  firft  and  trueft 
tafte  of  Perfius.  May  he  be  pleafed  to  find  in  this 
tranflation,  the  gratitude,  or  at  leaft  fome  fmall 
acknowledgment  of  his  unworthy  fcholar,  at  the 
Z  4  diftance 
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diftance  of  twenty-four  years,  from  the  time  when 
I  departed  from  under  his  tuition. 

This  fatire  confifts  of  two  diftinft  parts:  the  firft  con- 
tains the  praifes  of  the  ftoick  philofopher  Cornutus, 
inafter  and  tutor  to  our  Perfius.  It  alfo  declares 
the  love  and  piety  of  Perfius,  to  his  well-deferving 
inafter;  and  the  mutual  friendfiiip  which  continued 
betwixt  them,  after  Perfuis  was  now  grown  a  man. 
As  alfo  his  exhortation  to  young  noblemen,  that 
they  would  enter  themfelves  into  his  inftitution. 
From  whence  he  makes  an  artful  tranfition  into 
the  fecond  part  of  his  fubjeft:  wherein  he  firft 
complains  of  the  floth  of  fcholars,  and  afterwards 
perfuades  them  to  the  purfuit  of  their  true  liberty; 
Here  our  author  excellently  treats  that  paradox  of 
the  Stoicks,  which  affirms,  that  only  the  wife  or.  vir- 
tuous man  is  free;  and  that  all  vicious  men  are 
naturally  flaves.  And,  in  the  illuftration  of  this 
dogma,  he  takes  up  the  remaining  part  of  this  ini=. 

-   jnitable  fatire. 
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Infcribed  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Busby. 

The  Speakers   P  e  r  s  i  u  s   and   Cornutus» 

PeRSIUSv 

OF  ancient  ufe  to  poets  it  belongs. 
To  wifh  themfelves    an  hundred  mouths  and 
tongues : 
Whether  to  the  well  Iun?'d  tragedian's  rage 
They  recommend  the  labours  of  the  ftage. 
Or  fing  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  he  lies. 
Wrenching  the  Roman  javelin  from  his  thighs. 

CoRNUTUS. 

And  why  would'ft  thou  thefe  mighty  morfels  chufcy- 
Of  words  unchew'd,  and  fit  to  choak  the  Mufe? 
Let  faftian  poets,  with  their  ftufF,  be  gone. 
And  fuck  the  mifts  that  hang  o'er  Helicon  ; 
When  Progne  or  Thyeftes"  feaft  they  write; 
And,  for  the  mouthing  aftor,  verfe  indite. 
Thou  neither,  like  a  bellows,  fwell'ft  thy  face. 
As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mafs 
Of  melting  ore ;  nor  canft  thou  ilrain  thy  throat. 
Or  murmur  in  an  undiftinguifh'd  note. 
Like  rolling  thunder  till  it  breaks  the  cloud. 
And  rattling  nonfenfe  is  difcharg'd  aloud. 
Soft  elocution  docs  thy  ftyle  renown. 
And  the  fweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown  % 

Gentle 
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Gentle  or  fharp,  according  to  thy  choice. 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lafh  at  vice. 
Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  ftage  permit 
Raw-head  and  bloody-bones,  and  hands  and  feet, 
Ragoufts  for  Tereus  or  Thyeftes  dreft ; 
'Tis  taik  enough  for  thee  t'  expofe  a  Roman  feaft. 
Persius, 

'Tis  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,   or  to  fwell  my  page 
With  v/ind  and  noife ;   but  freely  to  impart. 
As  to  a  friend,  the  fecrets  of  my  heart; 
And,  in  familiar  fpeech,  to  let  thee  know 
How  much  I  love  thee,  and  how  much  I  owe. 
Knock  on  my  heart :  for  thou  haft  Ikill  to  find 
If  it  found  folid,  or  be  fiU'd  with  wind; 
And,  through  the  veil  of  words,  thou  view'ft  the 
naked  mind. 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  defire. 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  tire; 
Yet  never  could  be  worthily  expreft. 
How  deeply  thou  art  feated  in  my  breaft. 
"When  firft  my  childifh  robe  refign'd  the  charge. 
And  left  me,  unconfin'd,   to  live  at  large; 
When  now  my  golden  bulla  (hung  on  high 
To  houfliold  Gods)  declar'd.  me  paft  a  boy; 
And  my  white  (hield  proclaim 'd  my  liberty: 
When  with  my  wild  companions,  I  could  roll 
From  ftreet  to  ftreet,  and  fm  without  control ; 
Juft  at  that  age,  when  manhood  fet  me  free, 
I  then  depos'd  myfelf,  and  left  the  reins  to  thee. 

On 
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On  thy  wife  bofom  I  repos'd  my  head. 
And  by  my  better  Socrates  was  bred. 
Then  thy  ftraight  rule  fet  virtue  in  my  fight. 
The  crooked  line  reforming  by  the  right. 
My  reafon  took  the  bent  of  thy  command. 
Was  form'd  and  polifti'd  by  thy  fkilful  hand : 
Long  fummer-days  thy  precepts  I  rehearfe; 
And  winter-nights  were  fhort  in  our  converfe  : 
One  was  our  labour,  one  was  our  repofe. 
One  frugal  fupper  did  our  ftudies  clofe. 

Sure  on  our  birth  fome  friendly  planet  flionej 
And,  as  our  fouls,  our  horofcope  was  one: 
Whether  the  mounting  Twins  did  heaven  adorn^- 
Or  with  the  rifing  Balance  we  were  born ; 
Both  have  the  fame  impreffions  from  above; 
And  both  have  Saturn's  rage,  repell'd  by  Jove^ 
What  ftar  I  know  not,  but  fome  ftar  I  find. 
Has  given  thee  an  afcendant  o'er  my  mind, 

CORNUTUS. 

Nature  is  ever  various  in  her  frame : 
Each  has  a  different  will ;  and  few  the  fame : 
The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 
To  the  parch 'd  Indies,  and  the  rifing  fun  ; 
From  thence  hot  pepper  and  rich  drugs  they  bear. 
Bartering,  for  fpices,  their  Italian  ware ; 
The  lazy  glutton  fafe  at  home  will  keep. 
Indulge  his  floth,  and  batten  with  his  fleep : 
One  bribes  for  high  preferments  in  the  flate ; 
A  fecond  fhakes  the  box,  and  fits  up  late ; 

5  Another 
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Another  (liakes  the  bed,  diflblving  there. 
Till  knots  upon  his  gouty  joint  appear. 
And  chalk  Js  in  his  crippled  fingers  found ; 
Rots  like  a  doddard  oak,  and  piecemeal  falls  to  ground  | 
Then  his  lewd  follies  he  would  late  repent; 
And  his  paft  years,  that  in  a  mill  were  fpent, 
Persius. 
But  thou  art  pale,  in  nightly  ftudics,  grown. 
To  make  the  ftoick  inftitutes  thy  own : 
Thou  long  with  ftudious  care  haft  till'd  our  youth. 
And  fawn  our  well-purg'd  ears  with  wholefome  truth. 
From  thee  both  old  and  young,  with  profit,  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  difcern. 

CoRNUTUS. 

Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  fearch  delay : 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 
Persius. 

But  is  one  day  of  eafe  too  much  to  borrow  ? 
Cor  NUT  us. 

Yes,  fure :  for  yefterday  was  once  to-morrow. 
That  yeflerday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd  : 
And  all  thy  fruitlefs  days  will  thus  be  drain'd  ; 
For  thou  haft  more  to-morrows  yet  to  a(k. 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  thy  tafk  ; 
Who,  like  the  hindmoft  chariot-wheels,  art  curft. 
Still  to  be  near,  but  neer  to  reach  the  firft. 
O  freedom  !  firft  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  matters  find. 

The 
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TTie  privilege  of  doles  :  not  yet  t'  infcrlbe 
Their  names  in  this  or  t'  other  Roman  tribe: 
That  falfe  enfranchifement  with  cafe  is  found ; 
Slaves  are  made  citizens,  by  turning  round. 
How,  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  free? 
FTcre  s  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree. 
Not  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  fot  befide; 
So  true  a  rogue,  for  lying's  fake  he  ly'd; 
But,  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became  ; 
Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worfhip's  name. 
Good  Gods!  who  would  refufe  to  lend  a  fum. 
If  wealthy  Marcus  furety  will  become! 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth.  He  faid,  it  is  enough. 
A  will  is  to  be  prov'd  ;  put  in  your  claim; 
'Tis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  fubfcrib'd  his  name. 
This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe  : 
What  can  we  farther  from  our  caps  receive. 
Than  as  we  pleafe  without  control  to  live? 
Not  more  to  noble  Brutus  could  belong. 
Hold,  fays  the  ftoick,  your  aflumption  's  wrong: 
I  grant,  true  freedom  you  have  well  defin'd : 
But,  living  as  you  lift,  and  to  your  mind. 
And  loofely  tack'd,  all  muft  be  left  behind. 
What,  fince  the  prastor  did  my  fetters  loofe. 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  difpofe. 
May  I  not  live  without  control  and  awe. 
Excepting  ftill  the  letter  of  the  law  ? 

Hear  me  with  patience  while  thy  mind  I  free 
From  tliofe  fond  notions  of  falfe  liberty  : 

'Tit 
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*Tis  not  the  praetor's  province  to  beftow 
True  freedom ;  nor  to  teach  mankind  to  know 
What  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  friends,  we  owe. 
He  could  not  fet  thee  free  from  cares  and  ftrife. 
Nor  give  the  reins  to  a  lewd  vicious  life; 
As  well  he  for  an  afs  a  harp  might  firing, 
"Which  is  againft  the  reafon  of  the  thing ; 
For  reafon  ftill  is  whifpering  in  your  ear. 
Where  you  are  fure  to  fail,  th'  attempt  forbear. 
No  need  of  public  fanftions  this  to  bind. 
Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind 
Not  to  purfue  the  work,  to  which  we  're  not  defigr 

Unfkill'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  fhculd'ft  try 
To  mix  it,  and  miftake  the  quantity. 
The  rules  of  phyfic  would  againft  thee  cry. 
The  high-fhoe'd  ploughman,  fhould  he  quit  the  land. 
To  take  the  pilot's  rudder  in  his  hand, 
Artlcfs  of  ftars,  and  of  the  moving  fand. 
The  gods  would  leave  him  to  the  waves  and  wind. 
And  think  all  ihame  was  loft  in  human  kind. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadft  thou  the 
Ikill, 
So  nicely  to  diftinguifti  good  from  ill  ? 
Or  by  the  found  to  judge  of  gold  and  brafs. 
What  piece  is  tinker's  metal,  uhat  will  pafs ? 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly. 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify  ? 
When  to  be  bountiful,  and  when  to  fpare. 
But  never  craving,  or  oppreft  with  care  ? 

The 
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The  baits  of  gifts,  and  money  to  defpife. 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undefiring  eyes  ? 
When  thou  can'ft  truly  call  thefe  virtues  thine. 
Be  wife  and  free,  by  heaven's  confent,  and  mine. 

But  thou,  who  lately,  of  the  common  ftrain, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  ftill  thou  doft  retain 
The  fame  ill  habits,  the  fame  follies  too, 
Glofs'd  over  only  with  a  faint-like  fhow. 
Then  I  refume  the  freedom  which  I  gave. 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  ftill  a  Have. 
Thou  canft  not  wag  my  finger,  or  begin 
'•  The  lead  light  motion,  but  it  tends  to  fin." 

How's  this?  Not  wag  thy  finger,  he  replies? 
No,  friend;  nor  fuming  gums,  nor  facrifice. 
Can  ever  make  a  madman  free,  or  wife. 
"  Virtue  and  vice  are  never  in  one  foul : 
'*  A  man  is  wholly  wife,  or  wholly  is  a  fool.'* 
A  heavy  bumkiny  taught  with  daily  care. 
Can  never  dance  three  fteps  with  a  becoming  air, 
Persius. 

In  fpite  of  this,  my  freedom  ftill  remains. 

CoRNUTUS. 

Free!  what,  and  fetter'd  with  fo  many  chains? 
Canft  thou  no  other  matter  underftand 
Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  praetor's  wand  ? 
Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command  thee  now. 
With  a  harfh  voice,  and  fupercilious  brow. 
To  fcrvile  duties,  thou  would'ft  fear  no  more; 
The  gallows  and  the  whip  are  out  of  door. 

But 
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But  If  thy  paffions  lord  it  in  thy  breaft. 

Art  thou  not  ftill  a  flave,  and  ftill  opprefl? 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap. 

When  thou  would'ft  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap; 

Up,  up,  fays  Avarice;  thou  fnor'ft  again, 

Stretcheft  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'ft,  but  all  in  vain  ; 

The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes ; 

At  his  command  th'  unwilling  fluggard  wakes : 

What  muft  I  do?  he  cries:  What?  fays  his  lord: 

Why,  rife,  make  ready,  and  go  ftraight  abroad ; 

With  fifh,  from  Euxine  feas,  thy  velTel  freight; 

Flax,  caftor,  Coan  wines,  the  pi'ecious  weight 

Of  pepper,  and  Sabsan  incenfe,  take 

With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back: 

And  with  poit-hade  thy  running  markets  make. 

Be  fure  to  turn  the  penny;  Ij'e  and  fwear; 

'Tis  wholefome  fin:  but  Jove,  thou  fay'ft,  will  hear; 

Swear,  fool,  or  ftarve;  for  the  dilemma  's  even: 

A  tradefman  thou !  and  hope  to  go  to  heaven  ? 

Refolv'd  for  fea,  the  {laves  they  baggage  pack. 

Each  faddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back: 

Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  now,  unlefs 

Thy  other  lord  forbids,  Vo'uptuoufnefs : 

And  he  may  aflc  this  civil  queftion :  Friend, 

What  doft  thou  make  a  Ihip-board  ?  to  what  end  ? 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free? 

Stark,  flaring  mad,  that  thou  would'il  tempt  the  fea? 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattrefs  laid. 

On  a  brown  ^eorge,  with  lowfy  fwobbers  fed. 

Dead 
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Dead  wine,  that  ftinks  of  the  borrachio,  fup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greafy  maple-cup? 
Say,  would'ft  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raife  thy  ftore 
From  fix  i'  th'  hundred,  to  fix  hundred  moreJ^^ 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give ; 
For,  not  to  live  at  eafe,  is  not  to  live; 
JDeath  ilalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  feme  loofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  liv'ft;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  Hut  an  old  wife's  tale. 

Speak;  wilt  thou  Avarice,  or  Pleafure,  chufe 
To  be  thy  lord  ?   Take  one,  and  one  refufe. 
But  both,  by  turns,   the  rule  of  thee  will  have  ; 
And  thou,  betwixt  them  both,  wilt  be  a  flave. 

Nor  think,  when  once  thou  haft  refifted  one. 
That  all  thy  marks  of  fervitude  are  gone  : 
The  ftruggling  greyhound  gnaws  his  leafh  in  vain; 
If,  when  'tis  broken,  ftill  he  drags  the  chain. 

Says  Phsdra  to  his  man.  Believe  me,  friend. 
To  this  uneafy  love  I'll  put  an  end : 
Shall  I  run  out  of  all?  my  friends  difgrace. 
And  be  the  firft  lewd  unthrift  of  my  race  ? 
Shall  I  the  neighbours  nightly  reft  invade 
At  her  deaf  doors,  with  feme  vile  ferenadc  ? 
Well  haft  thou  freed  thyfelf,  his  man  replies. 
Go,  thank  the  Gods,  and  offer  facrifice. 
Ah,  fays  the  youth,  if  we  unkindly  part. 
Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her  heart? 
Weak  foul !  and  blindly  to  deftruction  led ! 
She  break  her  heart  I  Ihe  '11  fooner  break  your  head.     - 
:  Vol.  XXIV.  A  a  She 
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She  knows  her  man,  and,  when  you  rant  and  fwear^ 

Can  draw  you  to  her,  with  a  fingle  hair. 

But  fhall  I  not  return  ?     Now,  when  fhe  fues! 

Shall  I  my  own,  and  her  defires  refufe? 

Sir,  take  your  courfe:  but  my  advice  is  plain: 

Once  freed,  "tis  madnefs  to  refume  your  chain. 

Ay;  there's  the  man,  who,  loos'd  from  luft  and  pelf, 
Lefs  to  the  prastor  owes,  than  to  himfelf. 
But  write  him  down  a  flave,  who,  humbly  proud. 
With  prefents  begs  preferments  from  the  crowd; 
That  early  fuppliant,  who  falutes  the  tribes. 
And  fets  the  mob  to  f  cramble  for  his  bribes : 
That  fome  old  dotard,  fitting  in  the  fun. 
On  holidays  may  tell,  that  fuch  a  feat  was  done: 
In  future  times  this  v/ill  be  counted  rare. 

Thy  fuperftition  too  may  claim  a  Ihare: 
When  flowers  are  ftrew'd,  and  lamps  in  order  plac'd,. 
And  windows  with  illuminations  grac'd. 
On  Herod's  day;  when  fparkling  bowls  go  round j, 
And  tunnies  tails,  in  favoury  fauce  are  drown'd. 
Thou  rautter'ft  prayers  obfcene;  nor  doft  refufe 
The  fafts  and  fabbaths  of  the  curtail'd  Jews. 
Then  a  crack'd  egg-fhell  thy  fick  fancy  frights, 
Eefides  the  childifh  fear  of  walking  fprights. 
Of  o'ergrown  gelding  priefts  thou  art  afraid  j 
The  timbrel,  and  the  fquintifego  maid 
Of  Ifis,  awe  thee :  left  the  Gods,  for  fin. 
Should,  with  a  fwelling  dropfy,  fluff  thy  Ikin: 
Unlefs  three  garlick-heads  the  curfe  avert. 
Eaten  each  morn,  devoutly,  next  thy  heart. 

Preach 
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Preach  this  among  the  brawny  guards,  fay'ft  thou. 

And  fee  if  they  thy  doftrine  will  allow ; 

The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep  throat. 

Would  bellow  out  a  laugh,  in  a  bafe  notej 

And  prize  a  hundred  Zeno's  juft  as  much 

As  a  dipt  fixpence,  or  a  fchilling  Dutch. 
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THE      ARGUMENT. 

THIS  fixth  fatire  treats  an  admirable  common-place 
of  moral  philofophy;  of  the  true  ufe  of  riches. 
They  certainly  are  intended,  by  the  power  who  be- 
llows them,  as  inftruments  and  helps  of  livino' 
commodioufly  ourfelves^  and  of  adminiftering  to  the 
wants  of  others,  M-ho  are  opprefTed  by  fortune. 
There  are  two  extremes  in  the  opinions  of  men 
concerning  them.  One  error,  though  on  the  right 
hand,  yet  a  great  one,  is,  that  they  are  no  helps 
to  a  virtuous  life ;  the  other  places  all  our  happi- 
nefs  in  the  acquifition  and  poffeffion  of  them ;  and 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  the  worfe  extreme.  The 
mean  betwixt  thefe,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Stoicks; 
which  is,  that  riches  may  be  ufeful  to  the  leading 

a  vir- 
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■z  virtuous  life ;  in  cafe  we  rightly  underfland  how 
to  give  according  to  right  reafon ;  and  how  to  re- 
ceive what  is  given  us  by  others.  The  virtue  of 
giving  v/ell,  is  called  liberality:  and  it  is  of  this 
virtue  -that  Perfius  writes  in  this  fatire;  wherein 
lie  not  only  (hews  the  lawful  ufe  of  riches,  but  alfo 
Iharply  inveighs  againft  the  vices  which  are  op- 
pofed  to  it ;  and  efpecially  of  thofe,  which  confift 
in  the  defefts  of  giving  or  fpending;  or  in  the 
abufe  of  riches.  He  writes  to  C^fius  Baffus  his 
friend,  and  a  poet  alfo.  Enquires  firft  of  his  health 
and  ftudies ;  and  afterwards  informs  hirn  of  his  own, 
:and  where  he  is  now  refident.  He  gives  an  account 
of  himfelf,  that  he  is  endeavouring,  by  little  and 
■iittle,  to  wear  off  his  vices;  and  particularly,  that 
he  is  combating  ambition,  and  the  defire  of  wealth. 
He  dwells  upon  the  latter  vice :  and,  being  fenfible 
that  few  men  either  defire  or  ufe  riches  as  they 
ought,  he  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  their 
folly ;  which  is  the  main  defign  of  the  whole  fatire. 


THE     SIXTH     SATIRE. 
TO   CiESIUS   BASSUS,   A  LYRIC  POET. 

"AS  winter  caus'd  thee,  friend,  to  change  thy  feat. 
And  feek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat  ? 
Say,  doft  thou  yet  the  Roman  harp  command? 
Do  the  firings  anfwer  to  thy  noble  hand  ? 

Great 
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Great  mafter  of  the  Mufe,  infpir'd  to  fing 
The  beauties  of  the  firft-created  fpring; 
The  pedigree  of  Nature  to  rehearfe. 
And  found  the  Maker's  work,  in  equal  verfe. 
Now  fporting  on  thy  lyre  the  loves  of  youth. 
Now  virtuous  age,  and  venerable  truth; 
Exprefling  juftly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  majeftic  part. 

For  me,  my  warmer  conftitution  wants 
More  cold,  than  our  Ligurian  winter  grants; 
And  therefore,  to  my  native  fbores  retir'd, 
T  view  the  coaft  old  Ennius  once  adrair'd ; 
Where  clifts  on  either  fides  their  points  difplay; 
And,  after,  opening  in  an  ampler  way. 
Afford  the  pleafing  profpeft  of  the  bay. 
*Tis  worth  your  while,  O  Romans,  to  regard 
The  port  of  Luna  fays  our  learned  Bard  ; 
Who  in  a  drunken  dream  beheld  his  foul 
The  fifth  within  the  tranfmigrating  roll ; 
Which  firft  a  peacock,  then  Euphorbus  was. 
Then  Homer  next,  and  next  Pythagoras; 
And  laft  of  all  the  line  did  into  Ennius  pafs. 

Secure  and  free  from  bufinefs  of  the  ftate. 
And  more  fecure  of  what  the  vulgar  prate. 
Here  I  enjoy  my  private  thoughts ;  nor  care 
What  rots  for  fheep  the  fouthern  winds  prepare : 
Survey  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  not  repine. 
When  I  behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine : 
To  fee  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow. 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow; 
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Nor,  envious  at  the  light,  will  I  forbear 
My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  bounteous  cheer. 
Nor  yet  unfeal  the  dregs  of  wine  that  ftink 
Of  calk;  nor  in  a  nafty  flaggon  drink; 
Let  others  fluff  their  guts  with  homely  fare; 
For  men  of  different  inclinations  are; 
Though  born  perhaps  beneath  one  common  ftar. 
In  minds  and  manners  twins  oppos'd  we  fee 
In  the  fame  fign,  almoft  the  fame  degree: 
One,  frugal,  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine; 
Does  at  a  penny's  coft  in  herbs  repine. 
And  hardly  dares  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  brine, 
Prepar'd  as  prieft  of  his  own  rites  to  ftand. 
He  fprinkles  pepper  with  a  fparing  hand. 
His  jolly  brother,  oppofite  in  fenfe. 
Laughs  at  his  thrift ;  and,  lavifh  of  expence. 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 
For  me,  I'll  ufe  my  own;  and  take  my  fhare  j 
Yet  will  not  turbots  for  my  flaves  prepare; 
Nor  be  {o  nice  in  tafte  myfelf  to  know 
If  what  I  fwallow  be  a  thrufh,  or  no. 
Live  on  thy  annual  income ;  fpend  thy  flore ; 
And  freely  grind,  from  thy  full  threfhing-floor; 
Next  harveft  promifes  as  much,  or  more. 
Thus  I  would  live:  but  friendfhip's  holy  band,         1 
And  offices  of  kindnefs,  hold  my  hand  :  I' 

My  friend  is  (hipwreck'd  on  the  Brutian  ftrand,         J  . 
His  riches  in  th'  Ionian  main  are  loft; 
And  he  himfelf  ftands  fhivering  on  the  coall; 

Where> 
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Where,  deftitute  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare. 

He  wearies  the  deaf  Gods  with  fruitlefs  prayer. 

Their  images,  the  relids  of  the  wreck. 

Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 

By  the  wild  waves,  and,  rudely  thrown  afhore, 

Lie  impotent ;  nor  can  themfelves  reftore. 

The  veffel  flicks,  and  fhews  her  open'd  fide. 

And  on  her  fhatter'd  maft  the  mews  in  triumph  ride.. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  Ilore, 

Now  lend  affiftance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 

Come  ;  do  a  noble  aft  of  charity ; 

A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  fet  him  free. 

Let  him  not  bear  the  badges  of  a  wreck. 

Nor  beg  with  a  blue  table  on  his  back : 

Nor  tell  me  that  thy  frowning  heir  will  fay, 

'Tis  mine  that  wealth  thou  fquander'ft  thus  awayj 

What  is  't  to  thee,  if  he  negledl  thy  urn. 

Or  without  fpices  lets  thy  body  burn? 

If  odours  to  thy  afties  he  refufe. 

Or  buys  corrupted  caffia  from  the  Jews  ? 

All  thefe,  the  wifer  Beftius  wiP  reply. 

Are  empty  pomp,  and  dead-men's  luxury  ; 

We  never  knew  this  vain  expence,  before 

Th'  eifeminated  Grecians  brous:ht  it  o'er; 

Now  toys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens  come  j 

And  dates  and  pepper  have  unfinew'd  Rome. 

Our  fweating  hinds  their  fallads,  now,  defile^ 

Infefting  homely  herbs  with  fragrant  oil. 

But  to  thy  fortune  be  not  thou  a  flave : 

For  what  haft  thou  to  fear  beyond  the  grave  ? 

And 
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And  thoii  who  gap'ft  for  my  eftate,  draw  near ; 

For  I  would  whifper  fomewhat  in  thy  ear. 

Hear'ft  thou  the  news,  my  friend?  th'  exprefs  is  come 

"With  laurel'd  letters  from  tlie  camp  to  Rome : 

Caefar  falutes  the  queen  and  fenate  thus  : 

My  arms  are  on  the  Rhine  vidorious. 

From  mourning  altars  fweep  the  duft  away  : 

Ceafe  falling,  and  proclaim  a  fat  thankfgiving-day. 

The  goodly  emprefs,  jollily  inclin'd. 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wondrous  kind : 

And,  fetting  her  good  houfewifery  afide. 

Prepares  for  all  the  pageantry  of  pride. 

The  captive  Germans,  of  gigantic  fize. 

Are  rank'd  in  order,  and  are  clad  in  frize : 

The  fpoils  of  kings  and  conquer 'd  camps  we  boaft. 

Their  arms  in  trophies  hang  on  the  triumphal  poll. 

Now,  for  fo  many  glorious  aftions  done 
In;  foreign  parts,  and  mighty  battles  won  : 
For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Caefar's  health : 
Befides,  in  gratitude  for  fuch  high  matters. 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladiators. 
Say,  would 'ft  thou  hinder  me  from  this  expencej 
I  difmherit  thee,  if  thou  dar'ft  take  offence. 
Yet  more,  a  public  largefs  I  defign 
Of  oil  and  pies,  to  make  the  people  dine  : 
Control  me  not,  for  fear  I  change  my  will. 

And  yet  methinks  I  hear  thee  grumbling  ftill. 
You  give  as  if  you  were  the  Perfian  king : 
Your  land  does  not  fo  large  revenues  bring. 
Vol.  XXIV.  Bb  Well; 
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Well ;  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir  ? 
If  thou  car'ft  little,  lefs  Ihall  be  my  care  : 
Were  none  of  all  my  father's  fifters  left ; 
IsTay,  were  I  of  my  mother's  kin  bereft : 
None  by  an  uncle's  or  a  grandame's  fide. 
Yet  I  could  fome  adopted  heir  provide. 
I  need  but  take  my  journey  half  a  day  -j 

From  haughty  Rome,  and  at  Aricia  ftay,  I 

Where  Fortune  throws  poor  Manius  in  my  way.       J 
Him  will  I  choofe:  What]  him  of  humble  birth, 
Obfcure,  a  foundling,  and  a  fon  of  earth  ? 
Obfcure  ?    Why  pr'ythee  what  am  I  ?   I  know 
My  father,  grandfire,  and  great-grandfire  too. 
If  farther  I  derive  my  pedigree, 
I  can  but  guefs  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 
The  reft  of  my  forgotten  anceftors 
Were  fons  of  earth,  like  him,  or  fons  of  whores. 
Yet,   why  would'ft  thou,    old  covetous    wretch, 
afpire 

To  be  my  heir,  who  might'ft  have  been  my  fire? 

In  Nature's  race,  fhould'ft  thou  demand  of  me 

My  torch,  when  I  in  courfe  run  after  thee? 

Think  I  approach  tl'iee,  like  the  God  of  gain. 

With  wings  on  head  and  heels,  as  poets  feign  ; 

Thy  moderate  fortune  from  my  gift  receive ; 

Now  fairly  take  it,  or  as  fairly  leave. 

But  take  it  as  it  is,   and  afk  no  more. 

What,  when  thou  haft  embezzled  all  thy  ftore  ? 

Where  's  all  thy  father  left  ?   'Tis  true,  I  grant. 

Some  I  have  mortgag'd,  to  fupply  my  want; 

The- 
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The  legacies  of  Tadius  too  are  flown ; 
All  fpcnt,  and  on  the  felf-fame  errand  gone. 
How  little  then  to  my  poor  fliare  will  fall! 
Little  indeed ;  but  yet  that  little's  all. 

Nor  tell  me,  in  a  dying  father's  tone. 
Be  careful  ftill  of  the  main  chance,  my  fon  j 
Put  out  thy  principal  in  trufty  hands; 
Live  on  the  ufe ;  and  never  dip  thy  lands  ; 
But  yet  what 's  left  for  me?   What 's  left,  my  friend! 
Alk  that  again,  and  all  the  reft  I  fpend. 
Is  not  my  fortunes  at  my  own  command  ? 
Pour  oil,  and  pour  it  with  a  plenteous  hand. 
Upon  my  fallads,  boy  :   fliall  I  be  fed 
With  fodden  nettles,  and  a  fing'd  fow's  head  ? 
'Tis  holiday ;  provide  me  better  cheer ; 
'Tis  holiday,  and  fhall  be  round  the  year. 
Shall  I  my  houfliold  gods  and  genius  cheat. 
To  make  him  rich,  who  grudges  me  my  meat? 
That  he  may  loll  at  eafe  ;  and,  pamper'd  high. 
When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  on  giblet-pie? 
And,  when  his  throbbing  luft  extends  the  vein. 
Have  wherewithal  his  whores  to  entertain? 
Shall  I  in  homefpun  cloth  be  clad,  that  he 
His  paunch  in  triumph  may  before  him  fee? 

Go,  mifer,  go  ;  for  lucre  fell  thy  foul; 
Truck  wares  for   wares,  and    trudge  from  pole  to 

pole: 
That  men  may  fay,  when  thon  art  dead  and  gone. 
See  what  a  vaft  eftate  he  left  his  fon  1 

I  How 
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How  large  a  family  of  brawny  knaves. 
Well  fed,  and  fat  as  Cappadocian  flaves! 
Increafe  thy  wealth,  and  double  all  thy  ftore; 
'Tis  done :  now  double  that,  and  fwell  the  fcore 
To  every  thoufand  add  ten  thoufand  more. 
Then  fay,  Chryfippus,  thou  who  would 'ft  confine 
Thy  heap,  where  I  Ihall  put  an  end  to  mine. 
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